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D£SC&IPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 



1. (JVofi^MpMw.) Great Seals of King Bicbard Cour-de-Lion. 
The first of these (with the rounded helmet) has been drawn 
from impressions appended to Harleian Charters, 43, C. 27 ; 

43, C. 29 ; and 43, C. 30 ; and Carlton Ride Seals, i. 19. In 
this, as in other cases, more seals liave been cxaniined, but it 
seems unnecessarj' to supply references to any but the best 
examples. The kin;^ wears the hauberk of chain-mail with 
coutiuuous coif, over a tunic of unusual length. The 
chftosses are also of chain-mail, and there is an appearance 
of a chaasson at the knee» but the prominence of the seal at 
this part has caused so much obliteration, that the existence 
of this garment may be doubted. The helmet is rounded at 
the top, and appears to be strengthened by bands passing 
round the brow and over the crown. The shield is bowed, 
and the portion in sight ensigned with a Lion: it is armed 
with a spike in front, and suspended over the should^ by 
the usual ^uige. Other points of this figure will be noticed 
at a later page. 

Second Great Seal of Itichard T. Drawn from impressions 
in the British Museum : Harl. Charter, 43, C. J31, and Select 
Seals, XVI. 1 ; and Carlton Ride Seals, H. 17. The armour, 
though dillerently expressed from that of the first seal, ia 
probably intended to represent the same fabric j namely, in- 
terlinked chain-mail. The tunic is still of a length which 
seems curiously ill-adapted to the adroit movements of a 
nimble warrior. The shield of the monarch is one of the 
moat stxiking monuments of the Herald's art: the vague 
ornament of Bichard*8 earlier shield has given place to the 
Three laons Fasaant Gazdant so fiuniliar to ua all in the 
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royal arms of the present day. The king wears the plaia 
goad spur, and is armed with the great double-edged sword, 
characteristic of the peruxl. The helmet is described at 
page 141. The saddle is an exoeUent example of the War- 
saddle of this date. 

Vignette. — Knightly monument combined with an Altar-drain, 
in the Church of Long Wittenham, Berkshire : of the dose 
of the thirteenth century. The whole is of small propor- 
tions, the statue of the knight not exceeding two feet and a 
quarter xxfi' 

2* Spbab-heat^s of ieow. — Fig. 1. From the Faussett collec- 
tion: found in the parish of Ash, near Sandwich: length, 
18 inches, i'igs. 2 and 8. In Mr. Bolfe*s collection at 
Sandwich, found in the Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Osingell, 
near Bamsgate. Fig. 4. In the Faussett collection, found 
at Ash, near Sandwich. Figs. 5, 6 and 7. From Osingell : 
No. 6 has the bronze ferule which bound the spear-head to 
the shaft. Fig. 8. From Mr. Wylie's collection: found in 
the Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Pairford, Gloucestershire. Tigs. 
9 to 12. From tlie Faussett collection : fig. 11 was found on 
Kingston Down, Kent; the others at Ash-by -Sandwich : 
£g. 10 is two feet long . . . . .22 

8. Spear-tieads of iron, — Fig. 13. In the British Museum: 
found m au Anglo-Saxon gr.uc at Battle Edge, Oxfordshire. 
Fig. 14. Found in the Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Fairford. 
Figs. 15 and 10. Found near Bredon II ill, Worcestershire, 
aud preserved in tlie Museum of the Worcestershire Society 
of 2fatural History. Fig. 17. Barbed spear, or .^iii^, found 
in a grave on Sibertswold Down, Kent : eleven inches long. 
In the Faussett collection. Fig. 18. Four-sided Sjpear-headt 
found by Mr. Wylie, in the " Fairford Graves :" length* 
16| inches. Figs. 19, 20» 21. Found in Ireland: from Mr. 
Wakemsn's paper in the thud yolume of the QoUecUmea 
AnHqua. Fig. 22. A LiTonian example, from Dr.B&hr*s 
collection, llie original is in the British Museum. Fig. 
23. A barbed spear, found m a tumulus in Norway: from 
Mr. Wylie's paper in the thirty -fifth vol. of the Arch(£ologia . 23 
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4. SwoEDS. — Fig. 1. Pound in the Anglo-Saxon cemetery at 
Fairford. It meaBures upwards of 2 ft. 11 incheB, and is one 
of the finest examples extant. Fig. 2. In the Hon. Mr. 
Neville's ooUection: found in the Anglo-Saxon oemeteiy at 
Wilbraham, Cambridgeehire. Length of iiade, 2 ft. 7 in. 
It retains the bronze monntinga of the aheath, which have 
been gilt. Pig. 8. Same collection and find : a specimen re- 
markable for the cross-piece at the hilt. Fig. 4. Ancienir 
Irbh Sword of the smne period t length, 30 inches. From 
Mr. Wakeman's paper in vol. iii. of Collectanea Antiqua. 
Fig. 5. Daulsli sword witk engraved runes : iu the Copen- 
hagen Museum. Fig. 6. Danish : fro!u the Annaler for 
Norilsk Oldkyndi^hed. Bemarkable for the form of its • 
cross-piece • • . . > . • 82 

6. SwoTiPS. — Fig. 7. I^^orwegian Sword. The pommel and cross- 
piece are of iron. Figs. 8 to 11. ±>om Livonian graves : the 
originals are in the Britisli Museum. Fig. 10 is single-edged : 
its pommel and the chape of the scabbard are of bronze. 
Pig. 11 has its pommel and guard ornamented with silver . 88 

6. Bronze Sheath containing the remains of an iron Sword: 

found near Flashy, in the W^est Biding of Yorkshire: ex- 
hibited in the temponuiy Museum at York» formed by the 
AiehedlogicallDstitnte in 1846 . . . , iA 

7. AxB-EBADS or IBOV. — ^Piga. 1 and 2. From the Anglo-Saxon 

cemetefj at OzingeU: now in Mr.Bolfe's Museum. Figs, 
t 3 and 4. Andent-IriBh exam p les: from Mr. Wakeman's 
paper in the OoUeeianea AnHpui. Figs. 6 and 6. Gemian 
apecitnens : from the cemetery at Selzen, in Bhenish Hesse ; 
described by the brothers Lindenschmit. Figs. 7 to 10. From 
Livonian graves explored by Dr. Bahr : all foui' ui'O in the 
British Museum . . . • • .46 

8. Anglo-Saxou figures contending with tlie war-knife and barbed 

spear: from a Latin and Anglo-Saxon Psalter, formerly be- 
longing to the Puc de Berri, in the Imperial Library at* 
Paris « • . « . • • 51 

b2 
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0. Wab-kxites. — Fig. 1. From the Ozingell cemetery : pommel 
and cross-piece of iron: lengtli, 16 inches. Fig. 2. From 
the Faussett collection: found at Ash, near Sandwich. Figs. 
3 and 4. Ancient-Irish : from Mr. Wakemaii's paper. Fig. 3. 
is 16 inches long: the other, of which the blade is broken, 
is remarkable for retaining its handle, which is of caryed 
vrood. Fig. 5 is from the Selzen cemetery, and curious firom 
the ring at the end of the tang. Length, 2 feet • S2 

10. Abbow-heads. — Figs. 1 and 2. From the Faussett collec- 
tion : the first, 3 inches in lenf^tli, was found in the parish of 
Ash-by-Sandwich, the second on Kingston Bown: both ba?e 

^ tangs. Figs. 8 and 4. Arrow-heads with sockets : found on 
Chatham Lines. From Douglas's "Kenia.** Figs. 5 and 6. 
From the German graves at Selsen. Figs. 7 and 8. From 
LiTonian tombs : they are now in tiie British Museum • 69 

11. Sprinkle or Haud-flail oi broiizc : irum tlie Museum of 
Mitau in Courland. Given in Dr. Bahr's work, Die Grdber 

der Lima . . . . • • .58 

12. Anglo-Saxon Sllnger: from an Anglo-Saxon Psalter of the 
ten til or eleventh century at Boulogne. The figure is that 

of David . . . . • • » SB 

13. Group from Cottonian MS., Claudius, B. iv., folio 24: 
^Ifrio's Anglo-Saxon Paraphrase of the Pentateuch, Ao. 
Date about 1000. The crowned figure in the centre appears 

to be armed in a coat of chain-mail . . . .60 

14. Figure of an Anglo-Saxon warrior, from Cotton MS., Cleo* 
patra, C. viii. ; a copy of the Pmfehonmehia of Prudentius. 
Date, early in the eleventh century. The body-armoui- ap- 
pears to be of hide, with the fur turned outwards. The 
characteristic leg-bands of the Anglo-Saxons are carefully 
expressed . . . . . • ,64 

15. Anglo-Saxon spearmen, from the fine manuscript of Pruden- 
tius in the Tenison Library. Date, the beginning of the 
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deventli eentoxy. The drawings are in pen-axxcUink onlj, 
Imt very eamfuUj' executed: tlie later aubjeeto hj a fresh 
liand, but all Anglo-Saxon work . .65 

16. Another group from Cotton MS., Claudius, B. iv. This 
volume contains a groat number of drauiug.s, many of which 
illiisiarate the subject on which we are engaged • . C6 

17. Figure of Goliath, from a Latin Psalter of tlie tenth century 
in the British Museum: Additional MS., No. 18,043. The 
bauberk is coloured blue in the original, apparently indi- 
cating chain-mail. The curious combed helmet is of the 
same hue^ clearly implying a defence of iron • . 67 

18. Siqpposed frame-belmet of the Anglo-Saxon period. It is of 
bronze, and was found upon the skull of an entombed warrior 
disco? end at Le<Abampton Hill, near Cheltenham, in 1844 . 00 

19. Bosses of Shields: ofiro^.— Fig. 1. An^lo-Saxon: from 
the Faussett collection : found on Chartham Downs, near 
Canterbury. Figs. 2 and 3. from the Anglo-Saxon ceme- 
tery at f airford. The last measures nearly fire inches across. 
Tlie rest on this plate are to the same scale. Pigs. 4 and 6. 
In Mr. Bolfe's collection : from the Ozingell o^netery. Fig. 
5. Anglo-Saxon : found at Streetway Hill, Wilbraham, Cam- 
bridgeshire : now in the British Museum . . . 73 

■20. Bosses of Shields. — ^Fig. 7. From the Anglo-Saxon cem^ 

tery at Ozingell. Fig. 8. From the Faussett collection: 
found at Chartham Downs. Fig. 9. Found at Rodmead 
Down, "Wilts. From Sir liichard Uoare's " Ancient Wilts." 
Fig. 10. From the Wilbrahain cemetery. This ypccimen is 
especially Taluable from its retaining the handle still fixed by 
its rivets to the edge of the boss. Fig. 11. Scottish example : 
found in a grave in the county of Moray. From Dr. Wilson's 
"Archaology of Scotland." Fig. 12. German: from the 
cemetery at Selsen. Fig. 18. A Danish example: from the 
Copenhagen Museum. AH these are of iron • • 75 
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21. From tHe same MS. as No. 14 (Gleop. 0. viii.). The figure 
is one of a group, all aimilarlj equipped, and carrying tiieir 
sliields at their hack . . . . .77 

22. Snaffle-hit, of iron, from an Anglo-Saxon hairow in Bourne 
Park, near Canterhuiy. In the collection of the Earl of. 
Londesborongli . . • . . .80 

28. Spur with lozenge goad: from the bronze monument of 
Bndolph yon Schwaben, a.d. 1080, in the Cathedral of Merae- 
horg. From Hefner's 2?raehie» . . .81 

24. Figure from folio 30 of Harleian MS. 603, a Latin Paalter of 
the close of the eleventh century. See p. 29 for its descrip- 
tion. This sabject, an illttstration of Mr. Akennan's paper 
in voL izxiv. of the Arehme^t^, " On some of the 'Weapons 
of the Celtic, and Teutonic Itaoes,'* has been kindly lent by 
the author of that essay . . . . .90 

25. G-reat Seal of King William the Conqueror : from the fine 
impression appended to a charter preserved at the H6tel 
Soubise in Paris. The charter is a grant to tl^ Abbey of 
St. Denis of land at Teynton, in England. The king wears 
the hauberk of chain-mail over a tunic. l?he hemispherical 
helmet is siumounted by a small knob, and has laces to fasten 
it under the chin. The legs do not appear to have any 
armour: the spur has disappeared. A lance with streamer 
aud a large tite-shield complete the warrior's equipment. 
The legend is »ii Hoc Nohmannoeum AVillelmum uosce 

PATEOKUM 8l(Gir0). . . . • . . 92 * 

26. Great Seal of King "William II., 1087 — 1100. From an im- 
pression preserved at Durham. The hauberk appears to be 
of chain-mail, thougii expressed in a somewhat dilVerent 
manner from the preceding seal of William the Conqueror, 
and from others which will follow. The conical helmet seems 
to have had a nasal. The spur is of the goad form. If the 
leg has had armour, the marks of it have been obliterated by 
the softening of the wax. The king is armed with lance, 
sword, and kite-shield ..... 102 
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27. Sealof Alexander I., kin!? of Scotland: 1107—1124. .The 
figure is armed ta liauberk with contmaouB coif^ apparently 
of chain-mail ; worn over a tunic or gambeaon, seen at the 
wrist and skirt. Conical nasal helmet, lance with streamer, 
kite-shield, and goad-spur, are the other items of the equip- 
ment. The leg does not shew mj armour, though the soften* 
iug of the wax maj have obliterated markings which originally 
indicated a defensive provision at tins part. The ornaments 

of the poitrail are uaual at this period . • . 107 

28. Great Seal of King Henry I., circa 1 100. From Cotton Charter, 
ii. 2 (in British Museum). The instrument is a confirmation 
of tlie gift of Newton by " Radulfua filius Godrici," and is 
witnessed by Queen Matilda and others. See Tanner" siVo^t^ta, 
p. 339, Norwich, Tlie material of the hauberk is represented 
by that honeycomb-work so often observed in seals of this 
period, and which appears to be one of the many modes in use 
to imitate the web of interlinked chain*maiL The leg does 
not shew any matkinga as of armour, but these may have 
disappessed from the softening of the wax, and the promi- 
nence of the seal at this part* The helmet is a plain conical 
cap of steel, without nasal : the Bpur a simple goad. The 
lance-flag terminating iu three points, is ensigncd with a 
Cross. The shield is of the kite-form, shewing the rivets by 
which the wood and Icatlier portions of it were held together. 
The pey trei of the horse has the usual pendent ornaments of 
the time , • • . . . . 1 10 

29. Tlie various modes of expressing the armour in the Bayeux 
Tapestry ....... 121 

30. Great Seal of King Stephen. Drawn from an impression 
among the Select Seals in the British Museum, and from 
that appended to Harleian Charter, 43, C. 13. The helmet 
seems to hare had a nasal, bat the seals at this part are so 
imperfect that it cannot be clearly traced. Behind is seen 
a portion of the lace which fastened the coif or the casque. 
The Ibody-armour is noticed at page 122. Compare wood- 
cut, Ko. 42 122 
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81. Varioiis modes of repreaenting duuB-niafl on medienl moua- 
ments 12^ 

32. From Harleian Roll, Y. 6. The Life of Saiat Gutblac. 
Date, about the close of the twelfth ceotury. The fig^urea 
wear the tunic, hauberk of chain-mail, and square-topped 
helmets, of which one only has the nasal. The triangular 
shields are suspended round the neck bj the guige: their 
ornaments are mere fanciful patterns, not heraldic. Ko 
armour appears to be provided for the lower part of the 
figures. This Soil is further curions from having, at the 
back of it, drawings of abont a century later date » . 127 

33. From Harleian MS. 603 : a Latin Psalter of the close of 
the eleventh century. The fii^ure is a pen-drawing, and re- 
pro'T'nt.s Goliath. Compare the crowned fif^ure in wood- 
cut 13, from Cotton MS., Claudius, B. iv., and the warriors 
in the Bayeux Tapestry. The hauberk appears to be of 
chain-maiL This manuscript has many drawings of military 
costume and of weapons ..... 129 

84, From Cotton HS., Nero, C. ir. French art. Bate, about 
1125. The figure is one of a group representing the Mas- 
sacre of tlie Innocents : a sub ject, with those of the Conflict 
of David and Goliath, the Soldiers at the lioly Sepulchre, 
and the Martyrdom of Thomas a iieeket, very fertile in 
illustratious of ancient military equipment • . . 130 

35. 1'rom fragment of a vellum-painting, of the close of the 
eleventh century, figured in Hefner's Traektein, The body- 
armour appears to be of scale-work, and is silvered in the 
original. The chaussee of the figures in the rear are co- 
loured red . . . . 182 

36. Another figure from Harl. MS. 603. (See desuription of 
woodcut, No. 33.) The costume is described at page 133. 
This is the only instance in the buuk, which contains some 
hundada cf figures, where the dress of scale-work appears • 133 
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87. David and Goliath : from an initial letter of a Latin Bible 
writtezk in Germany, for the use of the PremonstratensiaQ 
Monaateiy of S. Maria de Faico, neai LouTain. Additional 
MS. 14,789, fol 10. This MS. has a partieular value from 
its being dated ; it was written in 1 148. See the rubric on 
foL 197 of Yol. i., and the Colophon. The coBtumea aie de- 
scribed at page 134 135 

88. Pigure of Goliath: from a Latin Bible written about 1170. 

" Hie liber pertinet ad Eoclesiam Beatie Marise Virginia in 
Suburbio Wormatiensis." Harl. MS. 2,803. GolmLli is 
armed in the nasal helmet and hauberk of chain-mail. The 
chausses are of an unusual pattern, and do not appear to be 
of a defensive character « . . . . 136 

89. Sculpture of St. George, from the tympanum of a door in 
the church of Ruardean, Gloucestershire. Date, the first 
half of the twelfth century. The body-armour of the kuight 
is not now indicated, but may have been formerly expressed 
hj painting. The helmet is of the well-known Phiygian 
form. A mantle streaming in manj folds behind the eham- 
pion shews the impetnositj of his attack. A brooch secures 
the mantle in front. The h^el is furnished with a goad spur 137 

40. Group representing Abraham receiving bread and wine from 

Melchisedech : an enamel of the close ot the twelttli cen- 
tury, preserved in the Louvre collection. The patriarch 
weara the hauberk of chain-mail over a tunic ; the coif of the 
hauberk being surmounted by a conical nasal helmet. Over 
the armour is worn a cloak, fastening at the right shoulder. 
We borrow this illustration from Mr. Way's excellent paper 
on the Enamels of the Middle-ages, in the second volume of 
the **Arch8BologicalJoumal*' . * . . 138 

41» Seal of Conan, duke of Britannj and. earl of Bichmond : 
1165-71. iFrom Harleian Charter, 48, G. 40. See Nicholas' 

"Synopsis of the Peerage," vol. ii. p. 634, fbr^e histor}' of 
this duke. He weara the hauberk with continuous coif sur- 

mouiilL'd by the conical bleci ca;^c[ue. The triangular shield 
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is of large proportions. The saddle-elotli is of an mnunal 
fashion 140 

42. Great Seal of King St^hen. The armour consists of 
hanberk with continuous ooif, surmounted bj a helmet of 

^ Phrygian form. Behind the head are seen the ties whidi 

fastened the coif or the casque. The bowed kite-shield is 

curious froui lUc spiked projection iji frout. Compare wood- 
cut. No. 30 . . . . . . . 14A 

43. Great Seal of King ITcnrj II. Tlio body-armour, cousistin^r 
of hauberk and cliausses, appears to be of eliaia-mall. Tlie 
belniet has a nasal, aud tlie kite-shield, f^een in the inside, 
shews very distinctly the manner of iUing the straps forming 

the enarme and the ^/tUffe ..... 151 

44. Another Great Seal of King Henry II. Drawn from im- 
pressions attached to Cotton Charter, ii. 5 ; and Harl. Char- 
ters, 43, C. 20; 43, 0. 22; and 43, 0. 25. This seal is 
ehiefif remarkable from the capacious and highly enriched 
saddle-cloth. The body-armour of the king appears to be of 
the usual chain-maiL The conical nassl helmet has been 
already seen in preyious monuments . . • . 170 

45. The Keep of Porchester Castle, Hampshire. Built about 
lloO. It exhibits the type of a Norman stronghold: win- 
dows small below, but larger in the liigher stories ; walls of 
great thickness near the base, and of reduced proportions 
above. An excellent essay on ^lilitary Ai-chitccture in the 
first volume of the "Archseological Journal" will afford a 
good insight into the arrangements of a castle of the Korman 
period. See also the Arekiiecture MtUttdre du Mbyen^Age, by 
M. YioUet-le-Duo. The Winchester Volume of tiie Archa- 
ological Institute will supply a particular description of Por- 
chester Castle ...... 189 

48. Enightly effigy from Haseley Church, Oxfordshire. The 
sculpture appears to be of the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and alibrda an excellent li/^e of the military costume of 
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&i8 age. tThe knigbt wwrs the hauberk of cbam-maol over 
ft gambeBon (seen at the akirt), with ehausBes of chain-inaiL 
The BleeTelesB aurcoat ia girt at the waist bj a narrow belt» 
from which the Bword*carriage ia anapended. To equip the 
warrior for battle, woold atOl be wanting the helm of plate 
to fix orer his mail-coif. His BhieM — a yeiy unusual ar> 
rfiTiL^eraeut — is placed under his bead, iu lieu of the second 
piiiow generally found in knightly monumenta . . 192 

47. Mountei) Areher, from Roy. MS. 20, B. i. fol. 137 : Hisioire 
VmventeUe, and other tracta. Fronch art. The drawinga 
aie all coloured, and in great number. It ia one of the 
finest manuscripts in the world for the illn^Tation of an- 
cient armour and military usages of all kiudiS. Sec note on 
page 196 ....... 195 

48. GhK>up of bowmen from folio 307 of the same MS. The 
fightera in both ezamplea wear the hauberk of banded-mail 
with Burcoat, and the "augar-loaT* helm. The mounted 

figure 18 distinguished by having chausses also of banded- 
mail. The helm at his feet shews the laces by which it was 
fastened 199 

40. OroBB-bowman and Archer from Add. MS. 15,268, fol. 101 : 

monde. Bate, about the close of the 

thirteenth century. The armour of the arbalester is pro- 
bably mcaut for chain-tnail : that of tin- arclicr is very vague, 
but seema to express some kind of pourpointing. Tlie artist 
has carefully distinguished the barbed head of the arrow and 
the pile of the crossbow-bolt .... 201 

50. Group of soldiers from TIarl. IMS. 4,751, fol. 8: a Latin 
Bestiarium of the commencement of the thirteenth century. 
The variet_y of vreapons in this littlr' subjoot is very remark- 
able : they will be noticed under their separate heads. The 
"castle" on the elephant's back is, in the original, full of 
figlitcrs, all wearing the flat-topped helm, and having their 
ahields fixed in a row in front of the car, as we see them 
hanging over the edge of a Tessd in sea-picturea. The 
"pick-pointed hammer*' in the hand of the awordsman ia 
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rather an engmeering tool than a weapon, and in other 
manuaeripts ia given to thoae who are employed in breach- 
ing a wall ....... 205 

61. Group of Boldiere armed with the ataff-aUng, axe, epear, and 
bow with lime-phial : from Stratt*B Siorda, vol. i. Plate xzzi. 
His authority is the MS. of the " Historj" of Matthew Paria 

in Benet College Library, Cambridge : 0. 6, xri. It has been 

suggested, but with no great probability, iliuL the manuscript 

in question is the work of Matthew Paris himself . • 206 

52. Great Seal of Xing John : drawn from impressions attached 
to Harl. Charter, 84, C. 7, and Cotton Charter, viii. 25; 
and Carlton Bide Seal, H. 18. The helmet in this figure 
ia of unuBual form ; and here, for the first time, the militaiy 
aurooat appears m a royal seal of EnglaDd. The mailing 
haa been obliterated at the ahirt of the hauberk, from the 
prominence of the seal at that part. The ornamental 
" peytrel" of the horse is well defined in this monument, 
and the fashion of the saddle is Teiy distinotlj seen . • 226 

SB. The three knights, from a picture of the Martyrdom of 
Tliomas a Becket, in Harl. MS. 5.102, fol. 32. Tlit vobime 
is a Latin Psalter, written in tlic bcgiiming of the t hirteenth 
century, and containing many illuminations. Fitzurse is 
conspicuous from the figure of the Bear on his shield. The 
heads of the knights present a curious variety of arming: 
one wearing the flat-topped hebo&et, another the rounded 
casque, and the third hanug no further defence than hia 
coif of mail. The tunic is seen passing beyond the edge 
of the hauberk. The legs of the foremost figures are co- 
loured red ....... 230 

64. Sculptured effigy of William Longespee, earl of Salisbury, 

from liis mouumeut in Salisbury Cathedral. His death and 
burial (in 1226) are recorded in tlie curious coteniporary 
manuscript of AVilliam de Wanda, the dean; which ia still 
preaerved in the Bishop's Eecords at Sarum. See Dods- 
worth'a History of the Cathedral, pp. 121 and 201. The 
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Btatue more fully illustrates Taiioua points of the knightly 
equipment at this early period than any other that could 
be named. These details will be separately noticed in their 
particular places. The figure still retains much of its an- 
cient painting. The chain-mail is of a brown hue, a sin- 
gularity not hitherto satisfkctonly explained. The spurs 
have jet sparkles of gold. The Lious on ihe shield are ia 
relief; gold on a blue field, lius device has been repeated, 
by painting, on tlio surcoat. The statue, which is ot free- 
stone, has every appearance of haviug been sculptured at the 
time of the death of Earl William ; and, as it is so clearly 
identified by the curved device of the shield, becomes one of 
ihe most valuable examples for arch»ological reference . 232 

55. Monumental Brass of " Sire Johan D* Aubemoun, Chivaler," 
in the church of Stoke D'Abemon, Surrey. This is the 
moit ancient sepulchral brass yet observed, whether in Eng- 
land or on the continent : its date, about 1277. Till lately 
it was partly hidden beneath the altar-rails, but is now fully 
disdosed. On the shield, the tincture of the field (blue) is 
represented by enamel ; the copper lining being plainly dis- 
cernible in the narrow edge that borders the colour. The 
heraldic bearing is repeated on the lance-flag and on tlio 
escutcheon above the efSgy. The armour of the knight will 
be described as the various parts of it come to be examined 

in detail ....... 287 

56. From Wiliemin's Monumens Inedifs, vol. i., Plate cii. 
The original is a drawing in the Album of Wilars de Hon- 
neeort, an artist of the thirteenth century. The chain- mail 
chausses of the knight are drawn together behind the leg 
and under the foot by lacing. The coif of the hauberk 
thrown back on the shoulders, discloses the under-coif , worn 
by the men-at-arms to protect the head from the rough con- 
tact of the iron garment. The figure is further curious from 
ihe.''eotteimAncheron8 d^hiquet^s." . • .288 

57. Chess-knight of iTorj , preserved in the Ashmolean Museum ; 
seen in two Tiews. The knight wears the hauberk of chain- 
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mail, and tin; cylindrical lielra of it.s earliest form. The 
gamboiaed chausson is seen overlying the mail chnnsscg. 
Tlie triangular bowed shield is very exactly represented, and 
the draping of the surcoat has more freedom than is usually 
found at this earlj period. The date appears to be the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth ceuturj , • .243 

68. From a marble bas-relief in a cloister of the Aimimziata 
Convent at Florence, 1289. After a drawing in the Kerrich 
Collection, Add. MSS., TSo. 6,728. The knight, Gulielmns 
Balnis, among several singularities of equipment, presents 
us with a very unusu&l pattern of leg-armour: the whole 
suit will be dulj examined at a future page. The composi- 
tion conveys no very exalted idea of Italian art in 1289 ; and, 
in tlio drapery, the sculptor might well take a lesson from 
the humble chess -piece carver of the days of Magna Charta, 
whose handiwork was the subject of our last notice . • 24rli 

69. Knightly efR^y, of free-stone, in the church of Ash, near 
SaiuKvich. Date, the close of the thirteenth century. The 
chain-mail has been expressed in stucco, and painted of a 
red-brown colour. Traces of gilding are found on the 
genouilldres and other parts of the monument. The knight 
wears the quilted gambeson ; hauberk, hood, and ehaussea 
of chain-mail ; genouilleres of plate or cuir-bouilli, and long 
surcoat. Ailettes are at the shoulders : of the shield, little 
is left but the strap that sustained it ; the cord looped to 
the waist-belt held a dagger, now wanting: tiia spurs, of a 
single goad, have been gilt ..... 247 

60. A mounted knight clothed in banded-mail, and having ar- 
moried ailettes. The shield iiS carried by allowing the en- 
arines to slip over the wrist. A fortified bridge, with flank- 
ing towers, "breteche," gates, and portcullis, is in face. 
The miniature appears on fol 58^°. of Add. MS. 10,293 ; a 
collection ofEomanceSydo^tfi^ 1316 • • . .250 

61. Mounted knight armed in banded-mail and visored bassinet, 
and having ailettes of a bzenge form : from Boy. MS. 14 E. iii 
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fol. 94^°.; a volume of Romances, ■written and illummated 
in tlie first half of the foiirteentli ceiitiiry. A flue book for 
armour subjects: the drawings clear, richly coloured and 
gilty and the details well made out. This volume passed into 
the poeseBsion of King Bichard III., whose autograph ap- 
peals on the second folio ..... 250 

62. Knightly figure of the close of the thirteenth eentuij: 
from Boy. MS. 2, A. xxii. fol. 219. The drawing shews 
T617 clearly the manner in which the mail-eoif was drawn 
oyer the chin, and tied above the ear on the left side of the 
head. An opening at the palm permitted the knight to dis* 
engage his hand from the hauberk at pleasure. The armour 
of the legs consists of a cbaussou of chaiu-mail, and chaussea 
lacing behind, which appear to be formed of studs rivetted 
on cloth or leather. The helm is of a more enriched cha- 
j^cter than is usually found at this period. Other minute 
points of this equipment will be noticed in the order of their 
examination . • • . • • • . 254 

63. Group of Soldiers, from a Latin Serrice-book of the end of 
the thirteenth century: Add. MS. 17,687: German art: 
the drawings richly coloured and g^t, large and well detailed. 
The armour fabrics in the subject hefore us are of three 
kinds : banded-mail, plain quilting, and pourpointerie with 
studs. The diversity of arrangement of these defences in so 
small a group of soldiers strikingly shews how little was 
thought of a uniformity of costume. As in other cases, par- 
ticular points of equipment will be noticed iu the body of 
the work* 257 

64. Effigy in free-stone of a knight of the Do Sulncy family, from 
the cliurch of Newton Solney, Derbyshire. The manor was 
held by this house under the Earls of Chester (see "Arch»o- 
Ic^cal Journal,'' vol. vii. page 368), and the church contains 
seveeal early and interesting monumental statues of the suc- 
cessive lords. The figure before ns appears to be of the 
dose of the thirteenth century : it is armed in hauberk and 
chanss e s of banded-mail: the sleeveless surcoat is slit up in 
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front for convenience of riding : the shield has been triangu- 
lar, and is slightlj bowed : the pommel of the sword is cinque- 
foiled, its cross-piece curved towards the blade : tbe spurs are 
of a single goad. In lieu of the usual lion or dragon at tho 
feet, the statue is terminated by clusters of foliage of Early 
Unglish ebaraeter ; from wMcb wo may learn tbat tbe par* 
ticular purpose of the carving beneatb tbe feet of tbese old 
sculptures was, not symbolic or heraldic decoration, but the 
provision of a strong block of stonework, to prevent the 
slender and prominent feet from being broken away by tbe 
first act of carelessnesa .... ,261 

65. A portion of banded-mail from the above-named monument, 

of tbe natural size. Tbe lower figure gives tbe profile view . 263 

66. Group from the "Romance of King IVTeliadus," Add. MS. 

12,228, fol. 70, Thisi is a iiiauuscript of the fourLL cniii ceu- 
tury (circa 1360) j used here to illustrate the subject of 
banded-mail . ... . . . . 264 

67. Coif of banded-mail, from a MS. of the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. The Subject is given in full in No. 7 
of Count Baatard's Peintures des Manuscn'fs, the origiual 
Tnonuuient being an illuminated Bible. Otlier figures from 
this JBible shew the same mode of tightening the coif ; 266 

68. Soldiers armed in Banded-mail: ftom a volume illuminated 
at Metz about 1280, and now preserved in the public library 
of tbat city. The figures hero given have been engraved ia 
Hefner's Traehten, Fart i. Plate Lzmi.; from which ad- 
mirable work we have transferred them to our pages. It 
will be observed tbat no two of tbese warriors are equipped 
exactly alike ....... 268 

60. Chess-piece (a Warder) of walrus-tusk, of the early part of 
the thirteenth century. It was presented to tbe Sodely of 

Antiquaries of Scotland by Lord Macdonald ; and exhibited 

in the Museum formed at York on the visit of the Archae- 
ological Institute to that city in 1846. (See " Archa;oiogical 
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Jotffnal," vol. iii. p. 241.) The armour appears to be chain- 

mail, rudely expressed by a series of lines and punctures. 
The shields are remarkable from having a blunt termination 
below, instead of the usual pointed form . • . 269 

70. Monumental statue of au unknown knight in Norton Church, 
Durham : from the figure by Blorc and Le iveux in Surtees' 
History of Durham, vol. iii. p. 155. Date, about 1300. Tlie 
hauberk has the hood (or coif P) thrown off the head and 
lying on the shoulders: straps tighten it at the wrists. 
Over the chausses appear the knee-pieoes, vhich probably 
terminated a chausson of gamboised work. The sarcoat 
differs from the earlier fashion of this garment, in having 
■leeves. The sword is of an enriched character, the pommel 
being oniamented with an eacutcheon, which was no doubt 
once ensigned with the bearings of the knight. Similar 
escutcheons appear on the genouilleres. The huir, bbort over 
the forehead, and gatliered into large curls over the cars, 
is cliaractcristic of this period. The arming of tlie figure is 
ahnost identical with that of Brian Fitz Alan, at Bedalo, 
Yorkshire (See Blore's Monuments, and Hollis's Effigies, 
Partiy.) . . . • . . .275 

71. Sebies OF Helms of the thirteenth centuey. — Fig. 1. 
From the effigy of Hugo Fitz Eudo, in Kirkstead Chapel, 
Lincolnshire. A drawing of the whole figure will be found 
in Powell's CoUeetions in the British Museum : Add. MS. 
27,462, foL 71. Eig. 2. From a carving in an arcade of the 
Presbytery, Worcester Cathedral. Fig. 3. Prom a sculpture 
in the Cathedrsl of Constance ; the entire figure is given in 
Hefioier's Costumes^ Fart i. PUte it. Fig. 4. From the 
Seal of Hugo de Vere, fourth earl of Oxford : 1221-63 
Fig. 5. From a knightly figure on fuUo 27 of llarit iiin MS. 
32,44: circa 1250. Fig. 6. From the Great Seal of Alexan- 
der IT., king of Scotland: 1214-49 : from an impression ap- 
pended to Cotton Charter, xix. 2. Fig. 7- From Seal of 
Kobert Fitz Walter, Lord of Wodeham and Castellan of 

m 

London : circa 1298. See page 334. Fig. 8. From a glass* 
jNunting in Chartres Csthedral, representing Ferdinand, king 

c 
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of Castille : circa 1250. Fig. 9. A lielm of iron in tlid Tower 
collection. Fig. 10. From a miniature on Cotton Roll, xv. 7. 

Fin;. 11. From the Seal of Louis of Savov: circa 1294. The 
whole figure is given by Cibrario in the Sigilli de Prin- 
ctpi di Savoia. Plate XXX. Figf, 12. An example of the so- 
called Sui^ar-loaf helm : from Koyal MS 20. D. i. Compare 
that on the brass of Sir Roger de TrumpingtOD, which is 
somewhat more ornate (woodcut, No. 73) . . . 278 

72. Combat of knights, from Kov. ^IS. 20, D. i. ; a volume 
already used for our illustrations numbered 47 and 48. Botli 
figures are armed from head to foot in banded-mail, and have 
the characteristic helm of the period : of " sugar-loaf" form, 
and brought so low as to rest on the shoulders. The warrior, 
on the left hand wears a crown over his helm, and ha8 the 
furtlier decoration of a fan-crest of ungainly si/.( The 
ahlelds are of the old kite shape, bat much reduced in their 
dimensions from their IQ'eustrian prototypes. The crowned 
combatant has a dagger at his right side : an early instance 

. of an arrangement which afterwards became very common. 
The caparison of the horses does not appear to be of a de* 
fensire construction ; but an nnder*honsing of gamboiserie 
or chain-work may perhaps in such cases be implied . . 288 

« 

73. Monumental brass of Sir Boger de Trumptngton, executed 
about 1290, and still occupying its old position in the parish 
church 

** At Trompingioa, not f«r fio C^tebvij^*.'* 

The knight is armed in hauberk, chaussea and hood of 
chain-mail; with a chausson, of which the knee-pieces seem 
to be of iron plate. Ailettes are at the shoulders, and for 

pillow the warrior has his helm ; from the lower edge of 
which a chain passes to the belt of the surcoat, in order to 
prevent its beinp: lost in battle. The triangular, bowed 
shield is sustauied by the usual guige : and here, as well as 
on the ailettes and tiie escutcheons of the sword-sheath, are 
seen the Trumpets forming, in allusion to hid name, the 
heraldic bearings of our knight .... 285 

■ Chancer, Revf's 'I'ale. 
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74. Incised slab to the memory of the knight, Johan le Botiler, 
in the church of St* Bride's, Glamorganshire. Date, about 
1800. Am in the preceding example, the heraldic figures 
(borne in this instance on the shield and cerrellidre) are 
aUasive to the name of the bearer, Butler. The sword, 
with its trefoil pommel and narrow, curved cross-piece, has 
^te the character of the Anglo-Saxon weapon of the 
eleventh century. In the rowel spur, however, we recognise 
the spirit of progress ; and the cervelliere of plate, worn, as 
hci o, iu cuiij unction with the coif of cliaiu-mail, is au earl^ 
example of that arrangement in a niouumeutal efBigy . 2S7 

75. Eiguie of Goliath, from Add. MS. 11,639, fol. 520: a He* 
brew copy of the Pentateuch and Forms of Prayer, written 

iu Germany about the close of the thirteenth century. Tho 
giant has hauberk and chaussea of chain-mail, with knee- 
pieces of plate, and the broad-i umned chapel-de-fer. Tlie 
shield retains the boss and strengthening bauds which ^ye 
have seen in examples from the Anglo-Saxon and Fianki:<li 
graves. The round mark at the temple is th» stone hurie»d 
from the sling of David. ..... 290 

76. Part of a figure from the wall-pictures of the Painted Cham- 
ber at Westminster : to shew the form of the pointed, 
nasal helmet. Date, the second half of the thirteenth 
century ....... 291 

77. Glass-painting in the w indow of the north transept of Ox- 
ford Cathedral. The tracery formerly belonging to it no 

. longer appears, and it is now mixed up with glass of a later 
period. It is scarcely necessary to say that the martyr's 
head is a " restoration." The knights are armed in suits of 
banded-mail, with knee-pieoes of {date. The uplifted sword 
is of the falchion kind. Fits-TJrse has on his shield three 
Bears* heads on a diapered field, in lieu of the usual figure 
of a single Bear. Compare woodcut^ Ko. 53. The date of 
this glass appears to be about the dose of the thirteenth 
centuiy ....... 296 

78. Iron spur found in the churchyard of Chesterford, Cam* ' 
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bridgeshire, and now preaefred in the Museum of the Hon. 
B. C. NeTille, at Audley End. The plain goad, etraight 
neck, and cunred shanks are all characteristic of the knightly 
spur of the thirteenth century . . . . 298 

79. Oreat Seal of King Heniy III. ; drawn from impressions 
attached to Harleian Charter, 48, C. 88 ; Wblley Charter, 
5, zzi.; and Topham Charter, ICo. 8. The king wears the 
hauberk of chain-mail, with a helm somewhat rounded at 
top, and having a moveable ventaii with clefts for sight 
and breathing. The mailing has been obliterated from the 
chausiies, if iiny ever were there. The surcoat is still of great 
length. The bowed shield exhibits the usual three Lions. 
But a noveltj appears in the spurs of this figure, which 
are rowelled. Ko earlier instance of the rowel spur has 
been observed, and indeed it seldom appears again during 
the whole century. Usually on the alert to adopt any 
novelty of military equipment, the knights appear to have . 
rejected with particular obstinacy the innovation of the 
wheeled sptn*, though to us it appears so strongly recom- 
mended bj the greater humanity of its contrivance. Com* 
pare woodcut. No. 81 : the second Great Seal of Hen. III. . 290 

80. Prom Cotton MS., Ifero, D. i. ; the " Lives of the two 
Offas," by Matthew Paris. This group, which occurs on 
folio 7 of the manuscript, represents the Mercian king, ^ 

Offa I., combating in behalf of the king of Northumber- 
lanil, and defeating ilie Scottish army. The drawings of this 
curions volume, all of which have been copied by Strutt in 
his Jlon/a, njipear to be of the close of tlio thirteenth 
century. The body -armour is for the most part banded- 
mail. King Offa has the distinction of greaves and knee- 
pieces : the mailing of a portion of his coif differs from the 
rest of the suits, probably from carelessness of the artist 
only. The horse of the king is also discriminated from the 
other steeds by having a housing. The head-defence, com- ' 
posed of a mask of steel placed over the coif of banded-mail, ' 
' is'very remarkable. In the adjoining figure we again see 
au example of the aperture left at the pulm, for the cou- 
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Teniaioe of liberating ilie band ooeadonallj from ita aaae of 
mall. Compara woodcut, No, 62. . . . 808 

81. Second Great Seal of King Henry III. From impresiioiiB 
at Carlton Bide (R* i. S4), and select seals in Brit. Muaeum 
(xxzir. 4). The armour oonairta of hauberk and chausses of 
chain-mail, hefan with moveable viBor* shield and sword, 
^the Biiicoat» of diminished length, ia without heraldic de- 
coration. Aa a work <tf art, this seal shews a great advance 
beyond the premns royal seids; the horse is drawn with 
much truth and spirit, while tiic iiguie oi Ihe king is just in 
its proportions and natur^ in its position. Compare wood- 

' cut, 1^0. 79. ... . , . . 307 

82. Group from the Painted Chamber. Vetusta Monumental ' 
vol. vi. Plate xixvi. We have here many noticeable particu- 
lars : the falchion, the archer with his long-bow and cloth- 
yard shaft, armed with its barbed head, the ornamented 
helmet of the mounted knight, the conical nasal helmet of 
the figure behind, the triangular and the round shields, and 
the curiously-formed brow-band of the horse. All these will 

be duly examined under their leapeetive heada . 818 

88. Ijaciaed eUb of red sandstone^ the memorial of a knight of 
the Brougham fiunily, in the church of Brougham, Weat* . 
moreland. The atone ia nearly 7 feet long, by 3 ft. Sin., 
wide, and ia traditionally known aa "The Crusader's Tomb." 

The "Crusader" himself was disinterred in 1846, in conse- 
quence of some repairs within the chancel of the church, 
and found to have been buried cross-legged. For a particular 
account of tliia curious discovery, see the ArchsBological 
Journal,*' vol. iv. p. 59. . . * . , 817 

84f. Military Flail : from Strutt's JSorda^ vol. i. Plate xxxii. 
From the same MiS. as our No. 51. (Benet CoU. Lib., C. 5. 
xvi.) Compare the flail on woodcut 11. • . . 827 

80. Great Seal of King Edward I. Drawn from impression at 

Carlton Ride marked H. 20 ; and Harl. Charter, 43, C. 52. 
The king is aimed in hauberk and chausses of cham-uiail. 
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with helm haring moveable viior ; and he wean the shorter 
Burooat without. armozial decoration. The ahield presenta 
no new feature. The mountinga of the sword are of an im- 
UBual pattern: the fleur-de-Iia ornament at the extremity is 
again aeen at the hinge of the Tisor. This is the first Eng- 
lish royal seal in which the housing of the steed is heraldi- 
cally eusigued ...... 339 

86. Hc»8e in housing of ehain-mail : from the Fainted Cham- 
ber^. Bepresentations of the mailed steed are extremely 
rare} though the descriptions of them are frequent. The 
knight has here an armoried surcoat, and wears the usual 

" barrel helui" of the lime ..... . 3J:2 

87. Seal and eounter-seal of Boger de Quind^ second eail of 
Winchester, 1319-64. The arming of both figures is exactly 

the same : hauberk and chauaaea of chain-mail, cylindrical 
helm, triangular bowed shield, and two-edged sword. The 
wyvern which seems to form a crest to tho lielru m the 
couuter-seal, is in flict only an ornament used to fill up the 
space left after the word "bcocie" iu the legend. The 
* flower in. the same seal, and the similar wyvern in the ob« 
Terse, are employed with a like view of enriching the com- 
position with ornament. Be Quind was Lord High Steward 
of Scotland by right of his wife, and on the leTerse-seal before 
us, where be is described as Gonstabularius Scooie,** we 
hlave the figure of the Scottish Idon : the seeming combat 
between the two being an ingenious fancy of the artist. 
Compare Winchester Volume of Archaeological l^titute, 
p. 103, and Laiug's Ancient Scottish Seala, p. 113 , . 846 

88. "Wager of Battle between Walter Blowberme and Hamon le 
Stare, from the original roll iu the Tower. The document is 

noticed in Madox's History of the Exchequer, with an en- 
graving, p. 383. He describes the incident as "a pretty re- 
markablo Case of a Duell tliat was fought in the reign of 
K. Heury ITT. ... A Duell was struck. And Hamon being 
Tan^uished in the Combat, was adjudged to be hanged " . 375 

^ FhU» XXXL «Bd xxxvii. • 
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89. Caerphilly Castle, Glamorganshire. Built about 1275. We 
have here the type of the "Edwardian Castle;" differing 
from the Norman stronghold essentially in this : that, while 
the IS^orman fortress was a niaaaive building surrounded by 
a court, the Edwardian arrangement was a court surrounded 
bj strong buildings. The buildings themselves differed in 
many partienlars, not only from their Norman predeeessors^ 
Imt from each other; and it would require a Tolame to ex- 
amine at lai|^ the many curious devices for offence and de- 
fence that are exhibited in the various examples left to our 
times. We must again refer the student to the admirahleVork 
of M. Tiollet-le-Duc, Architecture Militaire du Moyen-Age^ 
and to the able paper on the same subject in the first volume 
of the "Areha'ological Journal." And, for a complete account 
of the works at Caerphilly, see the Archfrologin CamhrensiSf 
Tol. i., N. S. The engraving before us is from a drawing by 
Mr. G. T. Clark, in which some portion of the lost buildings 
has been supplied from the indications afforded by a careful 
survey of those remaining. Conspicuous in front is the Greftt 
Hall, with its louvre. Below is a water-gate, leading from 
the moat into the interior of the castle. Various outworks 
are connected with the main structure by means of draw- 
bridges, and at the right-hand coiner is a mill, turned by the 
stream which supplies the moat .... 877 
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PAET L 

FROM THE CX)MMEKCKMKNT OF THE IRO>' PERIOD TO THE 

EUlVEiiTH CEifTVRY. 

JbY whatever race Europe may have beeu origiiialiy 
peopled, this portion of the world seems to have been 
swept by successive) tnbos of adventurers from Centi*al 
Asia. The so-called "Allophylian race" was displaced 
by the Celts; the Solayes then drore the Celts to the 
west, and the Tshuds into the oold regions of the north ; 
and lastly, the Teutonic con(|uorors, dispossessing at will 
the nations that had preceded them^ laid the foundation 
of that vast social empire which at present^ in Europe, in 
America, in Asia, and in the new world of the South 
Seas, rules the destinies of half the globe. For the pur* 
poses of art, the long period of time at whidi we have so 
rapidly glanced has been divided into the Stone Period, 
the Bronze Period, and the Iron Period ; names derived 
frmn tiie materials which were in general use during the 
progress of the yarions races towards civilisation; — a 
division whichy though, from its great comprehensiveness, 
necessarily open to some objection, seems likely to be of 
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much use in Bimplifying a study hitherto embanassing 

alike to the general reader, and to those whose task it is 
to extend tlie range of our knowledge. 

With the nations of the Btone Period and the Bronze 
Period we do not purpose to occupy ourselves ; not that 
the relics of their times are of an inferior interest, but 
that, in commencing with the days of the iron-workers, 
which for general purposes we assume to be identical 
with the retirement of the Eomans beyond the Alps, and 
the domination of the northern nations in the centre and 
west of Europe^ we feel that we have a task before us 
already much greater than we can hope to fulfil, either 
to the satisfaction of our readers, or our own. If we 
leaye much undone, we shall endeavour, in that we do, 
to be exact. Modem archaeology differs from the old 
aiiti(j[uarianism especially in this, — tliat whatever it con- 
tributes to knowledge is required to be scrupulously true. 
A monkish chronicler of the fourteenth centmy is no 
longer held to be an authority for the affe,irs of the 
twelfth; an illuminated Froissart of the fifteenth century 
is no more permitted to supply us with portraits of the 
Black Prince, or the costume of Duguesclin. Our pic- 
tures are no longer copies of copies ; neither are they 
mere versions of old art. "We must have hne for line, 
point for point. This is essential, for two reasons: we 
are freed from the danger of any wrong interpretation of 
an historic £act, and we keep in view the characteristic 
art of the period under examination. The importance of 
this practice admitted, we shall be excused for stating 
that almost all the illustrations of this work have been 
drawn by the writer ; — ^when team manuscripts, the col- 
lection and folio of the volume have been carefially re- 
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corded, so that the tnithfulness of the copy may be readily 
tested ; — after the drawings had been transferred to the 
wood, they wete carefully examined before the graver 
-was permitted to commenoe its work; and if, in spite 
of eYOTj precaution, some unlucky error would at last 
creep in, the mistake was always recti&ed with new 
engraving. 

The chief evidences for the military equipment and 
usages of the Teutonic conquerors of Europe, from the 
period of the dismemberment of the Boman empire to 
the great trinmphs achiered by the Normans in the 
eleventh centiiryj are the writers of those times, the 
miniatures which decorate their works, and the graves 
of these ancient races ; which last hare of late years 
yielded a wondrous harvest of valuable memorials, illiuh 
trating as well the domestic practices of their occupants, 
as their warlike array. If these three classes of monn-* 
ments are useful in supplying each other's deficiencies, 
still more Vcihuiblo do they becoiiie to the arclueologist 
and the historian, by the confirmation which they mu- 
tually afford to each other's testimony. A few dis- 
orepencies indeed occasionally appear on points of mi- 
nute detail ; and it is in the pages of the historians and 
chroniclers that these are generally found: but when we 
consider the difficulty of the transmission of knowledge 
in iliose days, and the errors that may have crept in 
from the negligence of book-copyists thi'ough so many 
successive generations, the wonder is, not that something 
has been left obscure, but that so much has been &ith* 
ftilly transmitted to our times. 

The various sons of Odin, whether settled in Germany, 
in Gaul, in Ibeiia, in Scandinavia, or in Sritam, bore » 

b2 
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strong resemblance to each other, both in their military 
equipment, and in such tactics as they possessed. If 
we find one branch of this vast family combating the 
Bomans mth more than usual art, or conducting a cam- 
paign with larger strategical yiews than their fellows, 
"we must attribute it rather to the superior skill of a par- 
ticular leader, or to their having borrowed some valuable 
hints from the practice of their opponents, than to any 
essential difference between this or that tribe of Teutons, 
— ^between the dwellers on the right bank of the Ehine 
and the dwellers on the left bank, — ^between those whose 
huts were on the flats of the Waal, and those who had 
built their cabins in the valleys of the Loire. Such dif- 
ferences as have been obsc ryed, we shall point out in our 
progress; but we are inclined to believe that, as collec- 
tions are augmented and comparisons extended, resem- 
blances wiU be found to increase, and di£[erences to 

Among the writers who afford us information on the 

early weapons and mode of warfare of that branch of the 
Teutonic family which acquired the name of Franks, there 
are three whose testimony is of especial value to us ; and 
we must again remark, that what was particularly true 
of the Franks was generally tnie of the Anglo-Saxons, 
and of all the cognate tribes which traversed Europe as 
conquerors. These three writers are — Sidonius Apol* 
linaris, bishop of Auvergne, who, in the fifth century, 
wrote his Panegpic of the Emperor Majorian ; Procopius, 
the secretary of Belisarius, who lived in the sixth cen- 
tury, and was an eye-witness of the &cts he records ; 
and Agathias, a Greek historian, who flourished in the 
^ventl\ century. ^^The Pranks," says Sidonius, de- 
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scribing the defeat of their kmg Clodion by the Eoman 

general Aetius, are a tall race, and clad in garments 

which fit them closely. A belt (balteus) enoirdes their 

'waist. They hurl their axes (hipennes) and cast their 

spears (hasfas) with great force, never missing their aim. 

They manage their shields with much address^ and rush 

on their enemy with such velocity, that they seem to fly 

more rapidly than their javelins {hastas). They accustom 

themselves to warfare from their earliest years, and if 

OTOipowered by the multitude of their enemies, they meet 

their end without fear. Even in death their features 

retain the expressiou tlieii- indomitable valour : — 

" 'Invicti perstant, onimoqiie BUpemmt 
Jam prop^ post animAm.' " 

Plrooopius, describing the expedition of the Fnmbi 

into Italy in the sixth century, tells us : — " Among the 
hundred thousand men that the king (Theodobert I.) 
led into Italy, there were but few horsemen, and these 
he kept about his person. This cavalry alone carried 
spears (Jmtas), The remainder were infantry, who had 
neither spear nor bow, {ntm arcu, nan kaaUt armatij) all 
their arms being a sword, an axe, and a shield. The 
blade of the axe was large, its handle of wood, and 
very short. At a given signal they march forward; 
on approaching the adverse ranks they hurl their axes 
against the shields of the enemy, which by this means 
are broken ; and then, springing on the foe, they com- 
plete his destruction with the sword*." 

Agathias, in the seventh century, writes : — ^^The arms 
of the Franks are very rude ; they wear neither coat-of- 
fence nor greaves, their legs being protected by bands of 

• De BeUo Ub. iL e. 25. 
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linen or leather. Thoy Lave little cavalry, but their in- 
fantry are skilful and well disciplined. They wear their 
swords on the left thigh, and aie fumiahed with shields. 
The bow and the sling are not in use among them, hnt they 
carry double axes (ireXeKei^ dfjupia-rofiovs^) and barbed 
spears (ayycopas*) These spears^ which are of a moderate 
length, they nse either for thrusting or hurling. The 
staves of thciu arc armed with iron, so that very little 
of the wood remains uncovered ^ The head has two 
barbs, projecting downwards as &r as the shaft. In 
battl(% tlicy cast this spear at the enemy, which becomes 
so firmly fixed in the flesh by the trv o barbs, that it 
cannot be withdrawn ; neither can it be disoigaged if it 
pierce the sliield, for the ii'on with which the staff is 
covered prevents the adversary from ridding himself of 
it by means of his sword. At this moment the Frank 
rushes forward, places his foot on the shaft of the spear 
as it trails upon the ground, and having thus deprived 
his foe of his defence, cleaves his skull with his axe, 
or transfixes him with a second spear*." 

We here see that the usual arms of the Franks at this • 
time were the axe, the sword, the spear, of two kinds, 
and the shield. Body-armour is not worn by the 
suldiery at liirp^o ; and the cluef device of the assailant 
is to deprive his adversary of the aid of his shield, in 
order that no obstacle may stand between his brawny 
arm and death. The provision of cavalry is small, and 
the few horsemen that are found appear rather as a body- 
guard to the prince than as an ingredient of the army. 
The eyidences above quoted are borne out, not alone by 
the contents of the Teutonic graves, but by other passages 

^ Sm AtcliflMlogn, ToL xnA. p. 78. ' Bk. iL 
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of ancient writers. Gregory of Tours, in the sixth, cen- 
tuiji telk us that GIovi% reviewing his troops soon 
after the battle of Soissons, reprimanded a slovenly 
Soldier, by telling liim, "There is no one here whose 
arms are so ill kept 'as yours: neither your spear 
(iasta), nor your sword (^ladi$(8% nor your axe (bipen- 
nis), is fit for service This author adds a new 
weapon to the Prankish soldier's equipment, in which 
he is equally supported by the evidences from the 
graves. They carried also, he tells us, a dagger, which 
was worn suspended from the belt. Tacitus, as early 
as the second century, describes with great exactness 
the speor-javelin named by Agathias. The whole pas- 
sage is so curiously illustrative of our subject, that we 
venture to quote it: — "Eari gkdiis, aut majoribus Ian- 
eesB ntuntur, hastas, vel ipsorom vocabulo Jrameas, ge« 
runt, angusto et brevi ferro, scd ita acri ct ad usum 
habili ut eodem telo, prout ratio poscit, vel cominus 
vel eminus pugnent : et eques quidem scuto feameaque 
contentus est: pedites et missilia spargunt, pluraque 
singuli, atque in immensimi vibrant, nudi aut sagulo 
leves^ nulla cultus jaetatio: scuta tantum lectissimis 
coloribus distinguunt: pauds loric», vix uni alterive 
cassis aut galea." — [Gcr mania,) 

In the long and fierce contention between the North 
and the South, — between the rugged Goth and the 
polished Eoman, — it could not but happen that an 
adroit captain of the ruder host would avail himself of 
the greater skill of his adversaries; that every cam- 
paign would teach some new formation, that every battle 
would disclose some useful stratagem : weapons would be 

«Xab.a.c.27. . 
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improved, enriched, and angmented in their variety ; the 
defensive armour of the leaders would extend to th&r 

subordinates; while the leaders, to retain their dis- 
tinction, would be induced to render their panoply more 
splendid and more costly. We find, therefore, in the 
poems and chronicles of this later time, constant men- 
tion of rich arms and armour; and in the capitularies 
of Charlemagne espeoially, we get a glimpse of the im- 
provements in northern war&ie. ^^Let each count,'' 
commands the emperor, "be careful that the troops he 
has to lead to battle are fully equipped; that they have 
spear, shield, a how with two strings, and twelve arrows, 
helmet, and coat-of-feiicc'\'' We here see the soldiery 
adding to their defensive appointments the casque and 
lorica, and to their offensive arms the bow and arrows. 
The equipment of Charlemagne himself has been handed 
down to us in the contemporary description of the Monk 
of Saint Gall. The head of the monarch was armed 
with an iron hehnet,— « his iron breast and his shoulders 
of marble were defended by a cuirasse of iron." His 
arms and legs were also covered with armour; of which 
the cuissards appear to have been composed of the 
jazerant-work so much in vogue at a later period : 
" coxarum exteriora : in eo ferreis ambiebantur bracte- 
olis'.'' The followers of the prince, adds his biographer, 
were similarly defended, except that they dispensed 
with the cuissards, which were inconvenient on horseback. 

The proportion of cavalry oontinned to increase, as we 
dearly see from this phrase in a capitulary of Charles U 
Chauve : — " Ut pagenses franci qui caballos habent, aut 



* Vol L p.609» ed. Bahu. / Lift of Charlemagne, bk. IL 
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habere possnnt) cum snis condtibus in bostem pergant." 
By the clause, aut habere possunt," it appears evident 

that some effort was expected to be made in order to 
extend this force. 
Under Cloyis and his immediate successors, (sixth cen- 

tiu-y,) the Frankish army scenis to have been piLtty 
strictly lijnited to that race. But later, the Burgimdians, 
and then the Germans^ and at length the Gauls them- 
selves, were admitted to the service. The troops were 
levied in the vaiioius provinces, and bore their names ; as 
the And^vi, the Biturici, the OoBnomanid, the Pictavi. 
Their leaders were l^e hing, the dukes, and ihe counts. 
The Chui'ch lands were boimd to furnish their contingent 
of armed men. The exempts were the very young, the 
old, the sick', and the newly married for the term of 
one yoar^. The provinces not only furnished the liglit- 
ing men, but their arms, clothing, and a supply of food. 
" We order/' says another of the capitularies of Charle- 
magne, ''that, according to ancient custom^ each man pro- 
vide himself in his province with food for three months, 
and with arms and clothing for half a year V It may 
be inferred from ibis order, that the prince trusted, for 
the last three months' sustenance of his troops, to the 
maxim always so much in favour with conquerors, that 
war should be made to maiutein war. 

in England, the Teutonic adventurers, when by many 
a fierce battle they had established a footing, and by the 
league of many a tribe they had united themselves into 
a large and powerful community, seem to have divided 
their society iato two classes, — the Eorl, or noble, and the 



' Laws of the Viugoths. ^ Capit of Charlemagne. 
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Georl, or freeman. " Before the time of Canute," remarks 
Idr* Kemble, "the ealdorman, or duke, was the leader of 

the posse comitatus, or levy en inasse, as well as of liis own 
foUowers^" The only superior dignities were the king 
and archbishop. The subordinate commands were held by 
the royal officers, who led the nobles and their retainers ; 
the bishops' or abbots' officers, who were at the head of 
the Church yassals ; and the sherifGs, who conducted the 
posse eomttatusK No distinct intimation of the dress of 
the ealdorman has come down to us, but he probably 
wore a hedhj or ring, upon his head, the fetel, or em- 
broidered belt, and the golden hilt which seems to have 
been peculiar to the noble class. The staff and sword 
were probably borne by him as symbok of hk oiyil and 
criminal jurisdiction'^. But the new constitution intro- 
duced by Canute reduced the ealdorni;ni to a subordi- 
nate position. Over several counties was now placed 
one eorl, or earl, (in the Northern sense, a jarl,) with 
power analogous to that of the Frankish dukes. The 
king rules by his earls and hu.scai las, and the ealdormen 
vanish ^m the counties. Gradually this old title ceases 
altogetiier, except in the cities, where it denotes an 
inferior judicature, much as it does among ourselves at 
the present day\ 

The khearku were a kind of household troops, vari- 
ously estimated at three thousand or six thousand men. 
They were formed on the model of the earher comitesy 
but probably not organized as a regular force till the 
time of Canute. To this prince, living as he was among 
a conquered and turbulent people, the maintenance of 

Sauma in England, vol. u. p. 138. ' Ib^ p. 164. 

" Ih., p. Ii5. ■ n>.. p. 119. 
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such a band, always well armed, and ready for tke J&:ay, 
"was of the fiist necessiiy. Their weapoiis were the 
axe, the halbard, and the sword; this last being inlaid 
with gold, Prom the collocation of names among the 
witnesses to a charter of the middle of the deventh 
oentory, we may infer that the ateaUeraa, or marshals, 
wore the commanding officers of the huscarlas". In 
imitation of the king, the great nobles sunounded 
themselTes with a body-guard of huscarlas, and they 
continued to exist as a royal establiisiuueut alter the 
Conquest. 

Like his ancestors, the ancient Germans, of whom 
Tacitus tells ns, nihil neque publicae neque privates 
rei nisi armati agunt," the Anglo-Saxon freeman al- 
ways went armed; a circxmistance, howcTer, that proves, 
not so much the extent of his freedom, as the smaUness 
of his civilization. The ancient Egyptians, on the con- 
trary, always went unarmed; and in the Krktendom^a 
Saga we read, that among tiie Icelanders, about 1189, 
so great was the security, that "men no longer earned 
weapons at a public meeting, and that scarcely more 
than a single helmet could be seen at a judicial as- 
semblage ^" 

The mode of raising ships among the Anglo-Saxons 
we learn from an entry in the Saxon Chroniole under 
ilie year 1008 : — This year the king commanded that 

ships should be speedily built tluoiighout the nation; to 
wit ; from three hundred hides, and irom ten hides, one 
vessel; and from eight hides, a helmet and a coat-of« 

fence.'' 

On especial occasions, the ships of war appear to have 

• Codex diptom. Mix 8m., 966. * ' c lit 
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been decorated in a yctj costly manner; as we may 
gather from Hie present of Earl Godwin to Hardecanute, 
described by "William of Malmesbnry : — " Hardecannte 
looking angrily upon GtxUviu, the earl was obliged to 
clear himself by oath. But^ in hopes of recovering en- 
tirely the &Yoiir of the king, he added to his oath a 
present of the most rich and beautiful kind. It was 
a ship witli a beak of gold, having on board eighty 
soldiers, who wore two bracelets on either arm, each 
weighing sixteen uunces ol' gold. They had gilt hel- 
mets ; in the right hand they carried a spear of iron j 
on the left shoulder they bore a Danish axe; in a 
word, they were equipped with sudi arms, as that, 
splendour vying with terror, might conceal the steel 
beneath the golds" 

The military system of the Danes in their own 
country, and of their Scaiidinavian brethren, may be 
gathered from Avliat we have told of the ehanges wrought 
in England by King Canute. By the laws of Gula, 
said to have been originally established by Kin^ II aeon 
the Good, in 940, whoever possessed the sum oi six 
marks, besides his clothes, was required to furnish him- 
self with a red shield, of two boards in thickness {tut* 
hyi'duiy)^ a spear, an axe or a sword. He ^\liO was 
worth twelve marks was ordered to procure in addition 
a steel cap (stdl'kufu) ; whilst he who was worth eigh- 
teen inarks was obliged to have a double red shield, 
a helmet, a coat-of-fence or gambeson {prynm or jpansar)^ 
and all usual weapons {folkvopn), 

Italy, always the theatre of the most sanguinary wars, 
torn and wasted by the troops of pope and of emperor, 

« Ilaliiie8b.,«daal0«l. 
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and of its own citizens contending against each other; 
invaded and overrun by barbarian neigiibours, — by the 
Hungarians on the north^ and by the Saracens on the 
sonth, — ^presented a melange of warlike usages and war- 
like equipment in which the East and the "West, the 
North and the South became intermingled in such a 
maimer as to give to the whole country the appearance 
of a vast military masquerade; an imbroglio which, in 
our time, it would be a useless attempt to resolve into 
it» original elements. In the eleventh century, the con- 
suls of the cities, sncceediag to the fimctions which had 
been enjoyed by the dukes and coimts, commanded the 
troops of their respective districts, and marched at their 
head, whether the expedition was undertaken under the 
banner of the emperor, or the result of a private dissen- 
sion between two rival cities. The forces employed in 
these services differed in nothing from those of the west 
of Europe ; the strength of the host consisted of the 
heavy-armed knights with lance and target, while the 
communal levy fought with such weapons as they could 
best wield or most easily obtain. The Hungarians, who 
overran the coimtry as far as the Tiber on the north, and 
the Saracens, who harried the land to the south of that 
river, acted in smaU bodies of light cavahy, oompen* 
sating by the rapidity of their movements for the inferior 
solidity of their armament. Before the expeditions of 
these marauders, the Italian cities had been open; but 
their depredations at length (that is, about the close of 
the ninth century,) caused the citizens to construct walls, 
to organize a communal militia for the defence of their 
homes, and to place officers selected from their own body 
at the head of their little armies. 
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From very early times, and almost throughout the 
middle ages, the clergy are found occasionally taking part 
in warlike enterprises ; — one principal reason of which 
may have been, that, by personally heading their contin- 
gent, they escaped fi'om the exactions and caprices of the 
vicedomini. Their presence in battle and siege is proved, 
not only by the direct testimony of cotemporary writers, 
but by the prohibitions that from time to time were 
issued against the practice. From Gregory of Tours we 
learn, that at the siege of Comminges by the Burgimdian 
monarch, the bishop of Gap often appeared among the 
defenders of the town, hurling stones from the waUs on 
the assailants. Hugh, abbot of St. Quentin, a son of 
Charlemagne, was slain before Toulouse, with the abbot 
of Ferricre ; and at the same time, two bishops were 
made prisoners. The Saxon Chronicle, under the year 
1056, says : — " Leofgar was appointed bishop. He was 
the mass-priest of Harold the earl. He wore his knap- 
sack during his priesthood imtil he was a bishop. Ho 
forsook his chrism and his rood, his ghostly weapons, and 
took to his spear and his sword after his bishophood; 
and so went to the field against Griffin, the Welsh king : 
and there was ho slain, and his priests tvith himJ^ At 
the Council of Estines, in 743, it is forbidden " to all who 
are in the service of the Church to bear arms and to 
fight, and none are to accompany the army but those 
appointed to celebrate mass, to hear confessions, and to 
carry the relics of the saints." The Council of Soissons, 
in 744, records a similar prohibition against the abbots : 
— " Abbates legitimi hostem non faciant, nisi tantum ho- 
mines eorum transmittant." The capitularies of Charle- 
magne contain similar ordinances: the priests are for- 
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bidden to combat " even against the pagans." The Anglo- 
Saxon clerics seem to have been no less belligerent than 

their neighbours ; and Mr. Kemble sums up this part of 
the question in the following words ^Ihough it is pro- 
bable that the bishop's gerefa was bound to lead his con- 
tingent, under the command of the caldorman, yet wo 
have ample evidence that the prelates themselves did not 
hold their station to excuse them from taking part in the 
just and lawful defence of their country and religion 
against strange and pagan invaders. Too many fell in 
conflict to allow of our attributing their presence on the 
£Leld merely to their anxiety lest the belligerents should 
be without the due consolations of religion ; and in other 
cases, upon the alarm of hostile incmsions, we find the 
levies stated to have be^ led against the enemy by the 
duke and bishop of the districts 

If tliere were Churchmen whom it was difficult to re- 
strain Irom fight and Ibray, there were, on the other 
hand, hdcs who sought to escape the service by donning 
the cowl or chasuble. A capitulary of Charlemagne was 
necessary to prevent certain " liberi homines" from be- 
coming either priests or monks, in order to avoid the 
military duties attadied to their station'* 

The matrons of the Korth appear occasionally to have 
taken part in the defence of their coimtry. William of 
Jumieges^ describing the resistanoe of the Normans to the 
attack of the English in 1000, writes : — Sed et foeminse 
pugnatrices, robustissimos quosque hostium vectibus hy- 
driarum suarum excerebrantes." . Wace, noticing the 
eame event^ says : — 

" LI rieOles i Bont cornea, 
0 pels, 0 maches, o macliues, 

' Saxons in Englaud, ii. 395. ■ Lib. i. cap. 120. 
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Escorci^es ^ rebracieos* : 
J)e biea f^rir aparuiiiucs." 

And the English sailors, on their return after the defeat 
of their soldieiy, themselves describe them 

** Granz vicillcs dcschcveldes, 
Ki sembloent fames Uesv^es".'* 

As we have before seen, the tactics of the Northern 
nations were borrowed in a great nieasiue from the 
Boumns. As early as the time of Tacitus, the Grermans 
disposed their troops in the form of the emeuSy or wedge : 

Acies per cuneos componitnr." — (Germania.) And in 
the account given by Agathias of the battle of the Casi- 
linus in 553, we are told that the wedge was BtiU the ar- 
rangement adopted for the central division of the Erankish 
army, while the remainder was marshalled in two wings*. 

When a force of in^euitiy had to contend against an 
army in which many horse were employed, they songht 
by serried ranks and by a favourable position to obtain the 
advantage over their enemy. This was the plan of the 
English at Hastmgs. A ixenoh was before them, — 

" En la champaigme out uu foas^ " — Wace, Moman de Eou» 

Behind which, says the Carmen de hello HasUngensi^ — 

"Angloram stat fixa boIo deiuasdma tnrbs."— v* 451. 

And Henry of Huntingdon: ''quasi castellum, impene- 
trabile Normannis." And again, Malmesbury : All were 
on foot, armed with battle-axes; and, covering them- 
selves in front by the junction of their shields, they 
formed an impenetrable body, which would have secured 
their safety that day, had not the Normans by a feigned 

d^couverte* et rd!roui»h, " /emmet enragiee. * lib. ii 
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flight induced them to open their ranks, which till that 
time, according to their cusfoniy were closely compacted^." 

As early as the middle of Hie eleyeath oentcuy, it was 
sought to familiarize the Anglo-Saxons with the eques- 
trian mode of warfare of their neighbours, the Normans. 
In 1055 the alien captain of the garrison of Herefoid, 
Baulfe, directed the English to serre on horseback; 
which, says the chronicler, was contrary to their usage : 

Anglos contra morem in equis pugnare jussit^." 

Omens in the earlier times, saintly relics in the later, 
were held in the highest estimation for the assurance 
of yictory. The ancient (iermans, as we learn irom 
Geesar, consulted their matrons as to the looli^ hour for 
them to engage battle, and would not adyance till the 
moon was propitious*. At the battle of the Casilinus, 
already noticed, some of the German auziharies of the 
Franks were unwilling to engage because their augurs 
had declared the moment to be unfavourable^. Gregory of 
Tours notices the custom of the Chnstian kings of France 
to seek a luc^ omen from the services of the Ghurdi ; 
and recounts tiiat Cloyis, aniving in Touiaine on his 
ei^dition against Alaiic, sent his retainers to the church 
in which the body of Saint Martin was deposited, in 
order to notice the words that should be uttered on their 
entry within the sacred walls. The king's satisfaction 
was extreme when the courtiers reported the passage of 



Lib ill. 

* Roger of IlnvLdcii, stti aa. 1055. 

' " i^oum ex captivis (j[tuBreret Csaar, 
qoaiaobreiD Afiovklw pralio bod de* 
cntiret, huno repedBbti cannm : quod 
»ipod Oemumai ea oousaciudo ane^ nt 
nuimAunQisvB eonni lortllns ot wti- 



cinatintubus declararent, utrum prcelium 
comraitti ex usu essct, necne : eas ita di- 
cer^ non esse im Gerumuoe superarc, si 
Mitt noram Innam pwdio contmwfitBmt.'* 
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the eigHteenth Psalm: '^Tu mihi Tirtute ad bellniu 

accinctos meos adversarios subjieis ." 

Harold's ^4ucky day'' was Saturday; on irtuoh he 
therefore fixes, to measure his strength -with Dnke Wil- 
liam. Saturday %\as his birthday, and lils mother had 
frequently assured him that projects undertaken on that 
day would hring him good fortmoie : — 

" Guert, dist Heraut, 

Jot li assis a Samedi, 

Por 90 ke Samedi naski« 

Ma mere dire mc soleit 

Ke a eel jor bien m' avcindrcit.** 

Mom. dc Bou, 1. 13054. 

Saintly relics were carried in procession to insure a 
successful expedition, or worn about the person of the 
eombatanty or enelosed in a feretory and set up on the 
field of hattle. Pope Gregory the Great included among 
the presents which he sent to Childebert II., certain 
relics which, worn round the neck in battle, would de- 
fend him from aU harm : quee coUo suspensae a mails 
omnibus vos tueantur'V "WHieii EoUo, duke of Nor- 
mandy, besieged Chortres, the bishop assembled the 
deigy and people,*and — 

" Traist liorz entrc sis mainz, d* uae obaase u el fu. 

La kemise a la Yixge. 

« « « 

Eeliqiies e eorz sainz fist mult tost avant traire, 

Filatieres e testes et altres Saintuaircs* ; 

Ke lessia croix, ne chasse, ne galice'' ea aumaire. 
« • « 

Li Eveskc meisme porta por gonfanon 
la. plua chieres reliciues par la procession." 

* ISh, u. c 87. • Rdj tUngs. 

« Spilt. Cbeg. Fkp« ad (Mdebett ' CbaSm. 
Apud Scrip, rer. Fmne^ hr. 17. 
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The effect of all this upon Eollo was most startling : — 

" Quant Eon si giant gent vei, si b* en est esbahi 
Be la prooeaoon ki de Chaitres itti : 
Des reUkn l^ili ptvtent, d des cants VtI oij 
Be la Sainte Kemise ke la Bame yesti, 
Ki Mere h Yiige to. — • 
ITi osa areBter, y&z ma nfet tost b* enfiii ; 
"E, oome plna^on diBtrent» la T^ne perdi. 
ICez toet la reeoTxa et aaes tost gari." — 

Som. de SoUf toI. i. p. 81. 

"William tlic Conqueror and liis barons, wanting a wind 
to invade England, addressed themselyes to the monks 
of S^Yaleiy; and — 

nnt taat U eorent pr^ 
Xe la oMase Saint Yaleri 
Ifistrent as ehama aor un ii^i. 
Al con Baint yinrant tnit ofer 
Cil ki debreient met paflaer: 
Taat i ont tnit deniem ofBsrt, 
Tot li con Baint en ont oorert 
£mprez eel jor, aaez briement, 
Orent ban ori^ h boa Tent." — Som, ie Sou, ii. 146. 

But the most curious accumulation of these ''sain- 
tuaires" was on the field of Hastings, where Duke Wil- 
liam had a portable altar, enclosing divers relics of saints 
and martyrs, other relics being suspended rotmd his neck; 
while heforo him was borne a sacred standard which had 
been blessed by the Pope, and on his finger was placed a 
ring, (also Bent by "the apostle,") in which was set^ 
according to some evidences, one of the hairs of St. Peter ; 
according to others, one of his teeth' : — 

" L' Apostoile (U otr^a,) 
Un gonf anon li eav^ia ; 

Un gonfanon et un anel 
Molt piecioa d liohe h bel : 

* Chxon. of Battle AUmj; Ordericut Vitdkj Wwse. 
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' Si come il dit, dc soz la pierre 
Aveit un des cheveuls Saint Pierre." 

Or, following another mannseript of the Bonum de 

" (le soz la pierre 

Aveit une des deius iSaint Pierre." 

In these days, ^\ hen the shock of armies was not ac- 
companied hy the thunder of cannon, when the silent 
flight of tiie arrow, the hum of the ding-Btone^ or the 
whirr of the javelin, were all that preceded the hand-to- 
hand con^ct, no small account was made ui the yarious 
war«ories of opposing chieflxdns* And not only war- 
cries, but even songs, were employed to encourage the 
assailants or intimidate the foe ; of which the Song of 
Eoland, sung by Taillefer on the field of Hastings, is an 
example in the memory of every reader. Snono, in the 
Hcim.skiiii<;k, has preserved a iragmeut of the improvised 
verses sung by Harold Hariugar, as, mounted on his 
black charger, he passed along the line of his troops 
preyious to the battle of Stanford-Bridge'^. The pagan 
Korthmen invoked their divinities, — a practice that was 
continued, according to the chronicle of Wace, to the 
middle of the eleyenth century ; for, of Baoul Tesson at 
the battle of Yal-des-Dunes, he wiites 

" De la gent done esteit emmie * 

Poinst li eheval, ciiant 2W me^ 
« ♦ « 

Cil de France orient MontfoiB» 
Willame crie J^ejp ate : 

Cost rcnscignc de Nonnendie. 



k Heiinsk., iii. 161. 
the midst" 
"Thor,»id!** or periu^ Tyr, tbe 
Man of flM NorthnMn. S«e KhuMm 



HaxQtu »» England, i. 350 ; and TUierry'a 
ConquHe de V Ang. par let Normtmdt, 
•nb in. 912— 897. 
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E Benoiif erie o gnat poour. 



Samt Sever, Sire Saimt Sevoir* 
E Bam As Benz* va reelamant, 
Sakti Amtmt^ Sire Saini AmmiiJ 



Jtem, 4k Sou, ii. 82» aeq. 



In the fight between Lothaire, king of i^rance, and 
Bichazd L, duke of NoTmandy, — 

"Francoiz criont MonjoCy o Nnmianz Dex die: 
Flamenz criout Axraz d Angevin Vnlif : 
E li Uuens Thibaut Chartree etpatse apani crie.'* — 

Ibid., i. 238. 

At the field of Hastings^ the English — 



** Olicroise sovent crioent, 
£ Qodemite reclamoent. 
Olicrosse est en engleiz 
Ke Sainte Croix est en franodz ; 
E Qodemite altretant 

Com en frenoeiz Dex tot poiaaant.'*— lU^y li. 213. 



To complete our sketch of the Anglo-Saxon wairior, 
we may add that he wore both beaid and monstaohe, 

neither of which were in vogue among the soldiers of 
Duke William* Waoe has not omitted this point. The 
Normans — 

** ITlint mie barbe ne guernons 
Co dist Hemut, com nos avons." — Itom, de Bou, ii. 174.' 

Let lis now examine a little more in detail the arms, 

offensive and defensive, of the various J^orthem tribes, at 
whose military institutions and practices we haye taken 
so rapid a glance. 

The Spears seem to have been of two kinds : the 
longer spear in use among the cavalry, or to be employed 



■ Hamnn - anx - Dents, seiprieur clo 
Tborigny, of which place the church 
ia dedicated to S. Amaud. 



• Moiistach(>fl. 

I* See aliio Mahnesbmy, bk. vk, sub 
an. urn. 
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against them ; and the shorter kind, which, as we have 
seen, might senre either as a jarelin, or for the thrust at 
close quarters. In the accompanying gix)ups of spear- 
heads, found in graves in different parts of Europe, we 
have collected the principal varieties of fonn^ : the leaf- 
shaped, the lozenge, the spike, the ogee, the barbed, and 
the four-edged. These forms are infinitely yaried in the 
monuments of the time, by giving to the weapons more or 
less of breadth or of slendemess. The blades are always 
of iron, and those found in England have a longitudinal 
opening in the socket. Their length is various, but they 
usually range from ten to fifteen inches. In the cemeteiy 
at Little Wilbraham, Cambridgeshire, the smallest found 
was two and a half inches, the longest eighteen inchest 
In the Ozingell cemetery (in Kent), they occur of twenty- 
one inches in loTigth'. The spear-heads of this period found 
in Irelaad differ but little from the examples discovered 
in England and on the Ck>ntinent. Those from the Ballin- 
derry find, observes Mr. W akeman, " are singularly like 
specimens found at Ozingell.' ' In Anglo-Saxon interments, 
the spears occur in much greater numbers than any of the 
other weapons. The cemetery at Little Wilbraham pro- 
duced thirty-five spears, but only four swords ; and the 
axes, in all similar explorations, are of still greater rarity. 
These usual t3rpes of the spear-head found in Great Bri- 
tain closely resemble those discovered in the graves of 
Trance, Germany, Denmark, and Switzerland. Numerous 
examples of them will be found figured in the Abbe 



p The particular localitiw wlure the "> "Saxon Obieqiiiei^" Ijy fhe Hon. 

si>car8 and other weai>oiis Imvc been R. C. Neville, 
found are mentioned in the Deicriptioii ' Collectanea Antique, vol. iiL 
of the engraving*. 
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Cooihat's work', in Xiiiuieiischiiiit's Selssen Cemetery^^ in 
WoTsaae's Copenhagen Museum'', and in Troyon's Tom- 

beam de Mel- Air. 

One of the first things that strikes the student in turn- 
ing over tiie illuminated manuscripts of the Anglo-Saxons^ 
and comparing their pictures witli the relies procured 
from tlie graves, is the great iirequency in the paintings 
of the barbed spear or ait^<M», and its extreme rarity in 
real examples. We have already seen, in the desoription 
of Agathias, that this weapon was employed with fearful 
effect by the Franks in the seyenth century; and the 
constant occurrence of it in the yellum-paintings of a 
later date, leaves us no room to doubt tli^t it was a 
familiar form to our Teutonic ancestors. Yet its oc- 
currence in the grayes is of the greatest rarity. We 
haye giyen, in our plate of spears, figure 17, a speci- 
men of the barbed javelin, forming part of the Faussett 
Collection, found in 1772 in a grave on Sibbertswould 
Down, in Kent. Its length is eleyen inches. iPigure 23 
in the same plate is from Mr. Wylie's paper in the 
Archeeoiogia, (voL xxxv.) ; the original, of iron, and in 
length sixteen inches, was found in a Norwegian tu- 
mulus. Mr. Wylie has also engrayed another example, 
preserved in the Mtwk de rArtillerie at Paris, said to 
have been procuied from a Merovingian grave. In the 
Abbe Cochet's work (Plate xyi.) is figured another spe- 
cimen, from a graye at Enyermeu, the length of which is 
five inches ; the barbs spreading out widely on each side, 
exactly in the manner of the royal bioad-anow." Se- 



• La Normmdie Soaftemtiiie. *> Afbildninger fra det Kongclige Mu> 

^ Bm g«niiMuadi9 Todtenl^ bei Mnm fat Kordlske 01daig«r i Kjoben- 
Sebsen in der Phnrfau lUadnbeneii. bavn. 
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Tetal examines are giyen in Woisaae'a Cqpenhagea Mu- 
aeam, p. 69 ; ane of which differs from ISierest in haying 

the barb ou one side only, the other side being leaf- 
shaped. The barbed spear or jayelin has also been found 
at Mainz, Bazmstadt, and Wiesbaden*; but in all oases 
it ooenrs in yery small proportion to the otliei weapons 
discoyered. 

llie four-edged spear-bead is (tf still gieater larity. In 
the grayes opened by Mr. Wylie at Pairford, in Glonoes- 

tershire, one of these curious weapom was obtained; 
which we haye oopied from the yolume desmbing this 
find^, in our plate of spears, fig. 18. It is of iron, six- 
teen and a half inches in length, and two inches across at 
the broadest part. " It reminds one," remarks Mi\ Wylie, 
^'of the spear of Thorolf in Eigil's Saga:" ^^Cujua 
ferrum duas ulnas longum, in mucronem quatuor acies 
habmtemy dcsincbat." These four-edged weapons are of 
the highest antiquity; — compare those of the Egyptians, 
figured and described in Sir Gardner Wilkinson's work*. 

Another vaiiety, found at Douvrend, and figured at 
page 283 of La Normandie SmUerramey has a leaf-shaped 
blade with reeuryed hooks at the socket end. Mr. Wylie 
has giyen this example in bis paper in the Archacologia, 
(yoL xxxy. p. 48,) and considers it to be the weapon 
named by Sidonius as forming part of the Erankiah war- 
rior' s equipment: lancets uncatis, securibusque missili- 
bus dextrsB refertaB." Foui' other examples of this spear 
were found in the yalley of the £aulne\ 

OccasionaUy the spear-head was formed with its two 



' See the examples engraved in the * Ancient IsigypUfii^ voL L p. VS^ 
Archsologia, vol. xxxv. p. 78. •q.. «i- 1854. 

r ** Fairford (irave^" • See the Abbfi CkjcUet'a work, p. 283. 
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sides on different planes ; with the object, as it would 
appear^ of giving a rotary motion to the weapon when 
used as a javelin. Two essamples of this oonstmction ore 
described and engraved in the account of the excavations, 
by Mr. Akerman, at Hamham Hill, near Salisbury*'. 

The spear-head was geneindly attaohed to its shalt by 
means of rivets passing through the socket into the wood 
beneath. Sometimes, in lien of the socket, there was a 
spike at the base of it^ which was driven into the wood, 
as in one of the Livonian examples, now in the British 
Museum, and iiguicd in Dr. liuln 's work, Die Grciber der 
Liven. Sometimes, again, a ferule of bronze or iron was 
added to the socketed speor-head at its jmiction with the 
staf^ as in the example in Mr. Bolfe's museum, at Sand- 
wich, obtained firom the Ozingell graves, and figured on 
our Pilate n., fig. 6. In this instance the ferule was of 
bronze. One of iron occurred in the cemetery at Linton 
Heath, Cambridgeshire, (figured in Archa3ol. Journal, 
vol. xi p. 106). In manuscript illuminations the spear- 
head of the Anglo-Saxons is constancy represented with 
one or more cross-bars at the base of the blade. A spear 
of iron having a cross-piece of analogous form was found 
among Anglo-Saxon relics near Nottingham in recent 
excavations, and has been added to the Tower OoUection. 
It is engraved in the Archaeological Journal, vol. viii. * 
p. 425. Similar examples are figured in the Illustrated 
Oatalogue of Mr. Boach Smith's Museum, p. 103. 

The shaft itself appears to have been generally of ash. 
Portions of the wood have been found at Wilbraham, at 
Ozingell, at Northfleet, and otiier places. Some of that 
from Northfieet, having been exauiined by Professor 
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Lindley and by Mr. Girdwood, has been pronounced to 
be imdoubtedly ash^ The general nse of this wood is 

strikingly confirmed by several passages in " Beowulf," 
that curious Anglo-Saxon poem which the concurring 
opinion of the best Northern scholars has assigned to 
the dose of the eighth century : — 

" Their jaTelins piled together stood, 
The seamen's anns, of aah^ wood." — I^ne 6M. 

And again^ line 3535 : — 

''Thus I fhe Hring-danes 
for many a year 
governed under heaven 
and secured than with war 
from many tribes 
throughout this earth 
■with spears and swords." 
{JEseum and eegwn.) 

In this passage, ccscum^ ash, is put for the spear itself. 
Mr. Eoach Smith has collected several other instances of 
a similar kind. " In Caedmon, the term (Bse-berend, or 
spear-bearer, is applied to a soldier." Tn thr fVagment of 
the poetical " History of Judith" we have ccsc-jflegay the 
play of spears, as a poetic term for a battle. So we have 
wsc'hora^ a spear-bearer; and in the Codex Exoniensis, 
wsc'Siede, a field of battle. And again, in " Beowulf:" — 

** Bold JSte-mgar 
Some old spear^wanior*^. 

In the eleventh century we find the ashen spear again 
mentioned. !Robert of Aix, describing the knights his 

companions in the First Crusade, says : " HastcB frnxinece 
in manibus eorum ferro acutissimo praefixae sunt, quasi 



« Joonud of Aidweol. AModatioii« voL iiu * Ibid. 
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grandes perticae^" The Abbe Cochet, however, describes 
ihd remains of a lance-shaft found at £nyennen as being 
of oak ; black with age, and of an extreme hardness'. 

The staves were sometimes of a rich and costly charac- 
ter. The heriot of the Anglo-Saxon Wul&ige consisted 
of two horses, one helmet, one bymie, one sword, and a 
spear twined with gold*^. 

The spear-staves deposited in the graves are necessa- 
rily of the shorter kind : the length of the entire weapon 
being about six feet ; a fact easily ascertained by mea- 
suring the distance from the blade to the iron shoe, 
where that is found. This iron shoe is generally a hollow 
spike, into which the wood was fitted ; as iu that of the 

Fairford Graves," Plate xi. ; the one from Northfleet, 
(figured in the Journal of the Archaeological Association, 
Tol. uL) ; and another in the Faussett Collection, found 
at Asli-by- Sandwich. Sometimes it was a button, to bo 
driven into the shaft by means of a nail issuing from its 
centre. An example of this variety is engraved in the 
Nenia Britanniea of Douglas. 

Those who used the shorter spear or javelin were pro- 
vided with several of these weapons, which they hurled 
Buooessively at tiie enemy. In Harleian MS., Ko. 603, 
folio 30^, inu-y be seen a spearmun holding three lozenge- 
iieaded javelins. Csedmon's Paraphrase (Archaeologia, 
vol. xxiv. Plate lv.) has a figure carrying three barbed 
javelins {angones). In Harl. MS., 603, folio 56*, the 
Destroying Angel has three barbed spears, one of which 

• Apud Bonjrars, p. 241. and the folio; but, where not expressed 
' Normand. Soutenr., p. 3G9. to Ihu contrary, bc<2r it to be iniiler^tixHl 

. K Kemble, Ck)dex Dipl., No. 979. that the place of depuiut is the iiriti&h 

* In quutmg illmniiitttad mnuacripfar, If^iim'^T 
dudl be oudiil to give ihe Golkctioii 
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is represented iu its flight, another poised in the right 
hand, ready to follow, while the third is held in the leiEl 
hand, to be employed in its tnm. This curious example 
has been figured by Mr. Akerman, to illustrate his paper, 

On some of the Weapons of the Celtio and Teut^mio 
Baoes," in yol. xxxiy* of the Ardueologia. 

Vegetius (lib. i. c. 2.) tells us that, in his day, the 
barbarians were armed with two or three javelins, a 
weapon which had fedlen into disuse among the Bomans. 
In the Bayeux tapestry there are figures of the Anglo* 
Saxons fimiished with three or four of these missiles. 
Even in the graves of these people, the speai s are some- 
times found in pairs. Sir Henry Bryden, in his expkit' 
ations at Marston Hill, in Northamptonshire, met with 
two warriors having two spears each. And the lion. Mr. 
Neville found at Little Wilbraham, in Oambridgeshire, an- 
other example of a similar kind. The Wilbraham Ceme- 
tery disclosed another curious usage. Wliere cremutiou 
had been employed, spear-heads (and knives also) were in 
seyeral cases discovered in the urns. Xings as well as 
tiieir followers were buried with their weapons bende 
them. The spcar-head found in the tomb of Cliilderic, 
which is of lozenge form, is engraved in the MiUce Fran- 
ce of Father DanieL This tomb was disoovered in 
1655, and the weapons found in it are pr^rved in 
the imperial Library at Parish 

A singular usage appears to have prevailed when the 
spear and the axe were deposited in the same grave. 
The spear in tliis case was reversed, — the point at the 
feet of the warrior. Examples of this practice have 
been observed in Normandy, at Hondor^ and at Sel- 

I See Heiunilt» 1055; «adCauflet» Anoftam ChUderiei Prmi, 
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zen''. At Wilbx-aham, spear-keads were found at the 
feet'. 

The pagan Nortiimen sought to enhance the yalue of 

their arms by referring their fabrication to weapon-smiths 
of a pieteniatural power. The Christianized Germans of 
the tenth century obtained a similar result hy the em- 
ployment of iron from the relicpiaiy. At the coronation 
of the Emperor Otho the Great, in 961, Walpert, arch- 
bishop of Mikn^ presided at the solemnities : the piinoe 
placed on the altar of Saint Ambrose all the royal in- 
signia ; the lance, of which the head had bccu forged out 
of one of the nails of the true cross, the royal sword, the 
axe, the belt, and the royal mantle. After some inter- 
Tening ceremonies, he was again armed with the weapons 
which had been laid upon the altai', and the archbishop 
placed on his head the iron orown of Lombaidy"^. 

Not the least interesting among the many singular 
objects discovered by the Abbe Cochet in his researches 
in Normandy, is the little silver coin containing the por- 
trait of un guerrler £nnk debout." In his right hand 
the warrior carries his lanee, while the left appears to 
hold the well-known round target of his time. This 
curious little relic is engrayed on page 359 of the iVbr- 
mandie SawUrrahie, 

The Swords of the ante-Noriiiau period niav l)c divided 
into three classes : the earlier broadsword without cross- 
piece, straight, double-edged, and acutely pointed ; the 
later sword, similar in fSishion to the above, but haying 
a guard, or cross-piece; and the curved weapon with a 



k Sm OmM^ Idndeiieolimiti, nd tlie ^ Saxon ObieqniM. 
TVi]MMtioiisof4liel4i3(«DilNi^ " LandDlpbi Kmaris MedidlaiiBns.-* 

tot Tm. p. 46. Hirt. Rer. IML, ton. i?. p. 79, 
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concave edge, called iu Anglo-Saxon the seax ; the sica 
of classioal times* The first has become fEtmiliar to ns 
from the numerous examples procured from the grayes 
of Germany, Switzerland, Denmark, and England. 

This type agrees exactly with the doscriptioii left us by 
Sidonius ApolUnaris; who, recording a victory obtaiued 
by the Franks over the Goths, has this passage : " A til 
hebetatorum csede gladiorum latera dentata pemnmeraat. 
Alii e(B8im atque punctm foiaminatos oirculos loricamm 
metiuntur^" We have engraved, figure 1 of our plate 
of swords, a fine specimen of this kind of weapon, which 
was found among the "Earrford Graves." It is nearly 
three feet in length (the usual size of these swords), and 
when dug up, had fragments of the wood and leal^er 
which once formed its scabbard, still adhering to the iruu. 
Other examples discovered in England are engraved in 
Mr. Neville's Saxon Obsequies/' Mr. Akerman's " Pagan 
Saxondom," and in the account of the Ozingell Cemetery*. 
German specimens appear in the "Selzen Cemetery," Swiss 
in the Tombeam de Bel-Air^ Danish in the Copenhagen 
Museum," p. 66, and Erankish in La Ncrmandie Souter-^ 
raine. The IrLsb .sAv oi^ds are shorter llian others of this 
date, — ^not excecdiii Lj; thirty inches, — as we learn from the 
researches of Mr. Wake^lan^ That this sword of the 
earlier Iron Period resembled the anterior bronze sword 
in being without cross-piece, seems clear from two facts, 
Eirstly, no such provision (except in one or two isolated 
cases) is found to accompany the weapons disclosed by 
the graves; secondly, it has been remarked, that in 
many instances, where the wood of the handle and that 
of the sheath remain, they approach so closely together, 

" Lib. uL £p. 3. " Collect. Antiq^., vol. iii. ' Hud. 
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that there is no space left for any intervening ap- 
pendage. 

The sword with cross-piece appears to belong to the 
later Iron Period. When real examples are found in 
this country, and in others early Christianised, they are 
generally diedged from the beds of rivers, or turned up 
among old foundations ; though iu states where paganism 
held a longer svay, they are obtained from the graTes. 
Two very early English specimens are figured in the 
"Pagan Saxondom one found at Gilton, in Kent, and 
now iu Mr. Bolfe's Museum ; the other found at G^ombe^ 
in £ent, and preserved in the collection of Mr. Boreiham. 
The cross-piece in these examples lias projected but little 
beyond the edges of the blade. i:'rom specimens given 
in our plates, and from the numerous representations of 
Anglo-Saxon manuscripts, we see that the guard even- 
tually became a much more prominent feature of the 
Northem biand. 

The third variety of the Anglo-Saxon sword, the 9ea<rj 
wliich Mr. Kemble"* defines to be "ensis quidam cur- 
vatuS|" is apparently that old Thracian weapon, the nca^ 
which among the Bomans was in such little repute, that 
sicarius came to mean a bandit, or an assassin. Tho 
Anglo-Saxon curved sword never appears in their book- 
paintings, and has not been found in their graves. But 
in the Copenhagen Museum is a weapon which seems 
exactly to aosw er this description of the Northem seax. 
It is engraved in Mr. Worsaae's '^Illustrations of the 
Copenhagen Museum," p. 97, fig. 384. 

The handle of the eailier sword appears often to have 
beeA a mere haft, like that of our knives; sometimes it 

* GioBsary to " Beowulf." 

n 2, 
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had a pommcL The later sword-bandle oonsifited of 
grip, pommel, and cross-piece. The grip seems to have 

been commonly of wood, and it is not unusual to find 
portions of this wood still adhering to the tang of those 
swords which haye heen recovered from the grayes. 
Part of such a hilt, found at Northfleet, in Kent, was 
submitted to the examination of Professor Lindley, and 
pronounced to be pine. Mr. Worsaae is of opinion that 
the Danish swords had the handle coyered with ^' wood, 
leather, bone, or horn; whicli, however, is now con- 
sumed'." Mr. Wakeman tells us that some of the 
Ancient-Irish iron swords '^have been found with the 
handle of bone remaining." Generally the cross-bar 
was straight; but sometimes it curved towards the 
blade ; as in Cott. MSS., Tiberius, C. vi. fol. 9 ; Cleopatra, 
0. yiii., in many places ; in that fine sword found in. Hie 
river Witham, and preserved in the British Museum; 
in the sword discovered in a tumulus in Lancashiie (en- 
grayed in ArohflBol. Journal, yol. yi. p* 75) ; and in the 
examples given in our plate of swords, figs. 9, 10, 11, 
fi'om Dr. ]3alu''s LivouiLiu Collcctiou. These cross-pieces 
of metal were often, as well as the pommels, richly deco- 
rated. The specimen from the Witham, named aboye, 
has both pommel and guard, which are of iron, inlaid 
with gold and copper in a pattern of lozenges. The 
most usual forms of the pommel were tretbil, cinquefoil, 
hemispherical, round, and triangular. To some a little 
ring was added, probably to attach a sword-knot ; as in 
the example already noticed from Gilton, and figured in. 
the ''Pagan Saxondom." Of the other kinds named 
aboye, the fbst four occur constantly in the miniatures of 

' Primeval Antiq. of Denmark, p. 48. 
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Ang^o-Saxon books, and it is difficult to miderstand on 

what grounds the swords with foliated pommels, when 
found in this country, are bo generally assigned to the 
DaniBfl. The triangular pommel is more rare. In our 
plate, fig. 7, we give an example in an ancient Norwegian 
sword in the possession of Dr. Thuniuin. It is entirely 
of icon, measuring 3 feet, 1 j inches. A sword of similar 
form is engraved in Worsaae's "Copenhagen Museum," 
p. 97. 

That the sword-hilts were occasionally of a costly 
eharaoter, we have the concurring testimony of ancient 

charters, poets, chroniclers, and of the graves. Tho 
poetical Edda records that Uunnar, a regidm of Ger- 
many, replied to the messenger of Attila^ — Seven 
diests have I filled with swords ; each of them has a 
hilt of gold : niy weapon is exceedingly sharp ; my bow 
is worthy of the bench it graces ; my bymies are golden ; 
my helmet and white shield came from the hall of 
Kiars'." Kiars was a regulu% of Gatd. In "Beownlf" 
(line 1338), the Geat Prince" delivers into the keeping 
of his servant ^'his ornamented sword, the costliest of 
blades" [jrena cyst). Again: "The son of Healfdene 
gave to Beowulf a golden ensign, as the rewaiii of vic- 
tory ; a treasure with a twisted hilt, a helm and byrni(^, 
a mighty valued sword many beheld borne before the 
warrior." (Line 2033.) At line 3228, we have " the hilt 
variegated with treasure;" and afterwards (line 3373,) 
we read of a sword, the costliest of irons, with twisted 
bilt, and variegated like a snake." In . this passage, 
both sword and simile are curicjusly illuslrative of the 
ornamental art of the Anglo-Saxons, of whieli m many 

• Aila-Quida, vol. ii. p. 370. 
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examples have oome down to us. A document of the 
early part of the tenth century, given in Mr. Thorpe's 
"Anglo-Saxon LawsV^ distinguishing between the earl 
aud the ceorl^ declares, that if the latter " thrive so well, 
that he have a helm and bymie, and a sword orna- 
mented with gold, if he have not five hides of land, 
he is notwithstanding a ceorl," We have already seen 
that Canute's huscarlas were aimed "with axes, hal- 
hords, and swords inlaid with gold." Eginhard tells us 
tiiat the belt of Charlemagne was "of gold or silver, 
and the hilt of his sword was made of gold and precious 
stones." And of the splendid galley fitted out by Earl 
Godwin, as a present to Hardiknnt, we are told l^at the 
warriors liad swords whose hilts were of gold." 

Among the heriots enumerated by Mr. Kemble", that 
of Beorhtnc, about 962, includes a sword worth eighty 
mancuses of gold. And Duke JSlfheah was possessor 
of another of the same value. In the will of prince 
.iBthelstan, dated 1015, is named "a silver-hilted sword 
which WoolMcke made." Guillaume de Jumieges and 
Dudon do S. Qiiontin tell iis that Eichard the First, 
duke of Xormandy, rewarded the services of two knights 
by presenting to each a sword whose hilt of gold weighed 
four pounds, and a bracelet of gold of the same weight. 
In illuminated manuscripts of this period, the moimt- 
ings of swords are generally coloured yellow, implying 
probably a surfeee of gold, whether from thin plates 
of that metal, or from gilding. In the Fausset Col- 
lection is the bronze pommel of a sword, which has 
been richly gilt. The mountings of another in the 
British Museum are inlaid wiih gold. In Mr. Eolfe's 

* Vol. i. p. 1S6^ * Suoni in England, u. 100. 
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posse6ai(»i are examples both in gilded bronze and of 

silver. In Denmark, hilts hare been found partly 
of silver, or inlaid with silver, or with gold chains 
attached to them''." Other Danish swords were sur- 
rounded with ohains of gold, or covered with plates of 
gold and silver; and swords with handles ciitirtly of 
silver have also been discoyered\ Coloured beads appear 
sometimeft to have formed part of the decorations of the 
Anjxlo-Saxon sword. Mr. Neville remai'ks, in liis de- 
scription of the relics found at Wilbraham, that " an 
immense Mue-and-white perforated Bead accompanied 
three out of the fom swords, probably as an appendage 
to the hilt or some part of the scabbard." Uu Plate 
XXL of his Saxon Obsequies" he has figured two of 
these beads: one is an inch and three-quarters in dia^ 
meter, the other an inch and a quarter. Ocoasionally, 
runic or Latin inscriptions appear upon these weapons. 
In Beowulf" this usage is noticed : — 

" So was on the surface 
of the brip:ht gold 
with runic letters 
rightly marked 
set and said, 
for whom that sword, 
tiie costliest of irons, 
was first made.'' — Litie 3373. 

Mr. Eolfe had the good fortune to become the possessor 
of a sword-pominel thus " rightly marked." It is of silver, 
and was found at Ash-by-Sandwich. The runes occupy one 
side only of the pommel, the other having zigzag and tri- 
angular ornaments. This curious relic has been figured 

» Maiuial ot the Society of Northern Antiquaries of Copenhagen. 
. * Worsaae's Autiq. of Denmark. 
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in thB Aiohaeological Album," Pagan Saxondom,'' 
and in Mr. Wright's Celt, Soman, and Saxon." Pro- 
fessor Thorn sen of Copenhagen informs the writer of these 
pages that| in Denmark, swords of the latest pagan period 
baye been fonnd, having mnio inBoriptions formed by 
letters of iron let into the iron blade. In the Tower col- 
lection may be seen a sword of somewhat later date, in 
which also is exhibited this curious practice, of inserting 
letters of iron into an iron blade. Among the swords 
found in Ireland, attributed to the Scandinavian settlers 
in that country, instances haye occurred of inscriptions 
^<in Latin letters^" In the Northern Sagas, frequent 
mention is made of the swords of their heroes being 
marked with runes ; and the evidences we haye adduced 
are of no small yalue in shewing the correctness of these 
writings as regards the ordinary usages of the time. 

A further distinction was confened on the swords 
of the great heroes of the North ; — ^they were honoured 
with particular names. In the Wilkina Saga we read 
of "the sword called Gramr^ which is the best of all 
swordS|'' with which Sigurdr slays the cunning smith, 
Mimer; and again, of the weapon named Nofflkrin^, ob- 
tained for Dietrich of iieni, by the dwarf Alpris, (c. xvi.) 
Vermund the Wise armed his son Uffe with the brand 
Skrtp^ none other being proportioned to his strength. 
That of Rolf Krage was called 8krofnmg» In BeowulT' 
(canto xxi.), we have ' ^ the hilted knile named Rruniing^' — 

was pam hsft-mece 
Hnmfaiig nama;" 

whose ^^edge was iron stained with poisonous twigs, 

7 Worsaae's" Danes in England." 
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hardened in gore." And in oanto xxri. of the same 

poem we learn that — 



King Haoon the Qood, Bnorro tells ns, girded round him 
his sword called KnernHf^ (millstone-hiter). Thorolf, in 
EgiPii Sag% " was armed ^vith a sword named Lang^ a 
miekle weapon and good." In Magnus Barfot's Saga (cap. 
xxyi.), the king wore " a most sharp sword called LeggMir^ 
the hilt of which was made oi the tooth of the Eosmar 
(walrus), and ornamented with gold." The sword Jlf»- 
mung was no whit inferior to any of these. It was forged 
by Wei a II (I in a trial of skill with another celebrated 
weapon-smith, Amilias by name. Weland first made a 
sword with which he cut a thread of wool lying on the 
water. But not content with this, he re-forged the blade, 
which then cut through the whole ball of lloating wool. 
Still dissatisfied) he again passed it through the fire, and 
at length produced so keen a weapon that it divided a 
whole bundle of wool floating in water. Amilias, on his 
part| forged a suit of armour so much to his own satis- 
&ction that, sitting down on a stooV he bade Weland try 
his weapon upon hini. Weland obeyed, and there being 
no apparent effect, asked Amilias if he felt any particular 
sensation. Amiliaa said he felt as though cold water had 
passed through his bowels. Weland Ihen bade him 
shake himself. On doing so, the effect of the blow was 
apparent : he fell dead in two pieces'. 



* For a fnller accnimt of this trans- tlio Edda Sscraundar, aiid tlie Wilkina 
action, aiid ot otlar notable deeds of our Saga (c. 21, sq.); also (inirm's Heldeii- 
hero-Btnitb, see the Volundar Quida of sage, p. 14, and Tcut. thul., 211. 



Ne^Ung, old sword and gray of hue, 
false in the fray, in aplintera fleif 
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The skilful weaponer was always a pefson of high oon* 
sideTation in these days. This is curiously shewn in l^e 

law of Ethelbert wliich enacts that "if one man slay 
another, he is to pay his wergyld: but not so, if the slayer 
happen to be the king's weapon-smith or his messenger ; 
in tliut case, ho is to pay only a moderated wergyld of a 
hundi*ed sliiilings*." 

We haye already noticed the curions custom of bury- 
ing the spear-head in the same vase with the bones of the 
Anglo-Saxon warrior. An analogous practice has been ob- 
senred in Denmark ; where the sword of the hero, broken 
into several pieces, is placed over the mouth of the urn. 
An example of this kind of interment is engraved in 
Worsaae's Copenhagen Museum,'' p. 98. Occasionally 
the iron sword, haying been softened by the fire, was bent, 
and in tliis state deijositcd in the gia\L'. riio Abb6 
Cochct remarks : — " Get usage des sabres ploycs au feu 
et enterres ayec les morts est tres*raie chez nous: il 
s'est rencontre en Allemagne, en Banemark, et en Suisse, 
ou M. de Bousletten en a vu un grand nombre, en 1 851, 
dans les sepultures de Tiefenau, pres Berne. Ce sayant 
ajoute que cette coutume, plus barbare que romaine, peu 
connue des Helvetes, etait tres-frequente chez les peuples 
Scandinaves. II existe, dit-il, au musee de Schwerin 
plusieurs glaiyes en fer que Pon croit proyenir des Vendes, 
et qui ont etc rongis dans le feu et ensuite ployes. Baehr 
signale le meme lait dans les tombes d'Ascheraden et de 
Segeyold\" 

The Sheaths of the swords were commonly of wood 

covered with leather, us we learn from the graves ; and 



* Kemble's Saxons in England/' p. 280. ^ Sbrmandie SonhrraiBet 44 
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they were sometimes moimted in bronze. Figure 2 of 
our fourth Plate shews ah example from Wilbraham^ in 

wliick the locket and chape are of bronze ; and the Li- 
Yonian sword, Plate v. 10, has an ornamented bronze 
chape. In the British Museum is an Anglo-Sasum blade 
foimd in a gra\ c at Battle Edge, Oxfordshire, which re- 
tains the bronze chape and locket of its scabbard. These 
fitments were sometimes gilt, or even of gold. Mr. Wor- 
saae, in his " Primeval Antiquities of Denmark," page 50, 
has figured the gold locket of a sword-sheath, adorned 
with the winding pattern so characteristio of this period. 
Wood and leather were the ordinary materials used in 
the Danish scabbards. Of the sheaths formed of these 
substances, which have been partially preserved to our 
times, the most curious example is that figured by Mr. 
Bateman in vol. vii. of tlic Journal of the Archaeological As- 
sociation. It was found in a barrow in Derbyshire, and is 
constructed of thin wood overlaid with leather, the sur^e 
of the latter being covered with a pattern of alternate 
fillets and lozenges. A scabbard found at St rood, in Kent, 
was formed externally of a substance resembling shagreen. 
Dr.Bahr, in IHe Grdher der lAveUy Plate xv., has en- 
graved a dagger-shoal li, w liich is entirely of bronze, from 
Ascheraden ; and in the Abbildungen von Maimer Alth&r* 
thumem for 1852, is another bronze dagger-sheath, con- 
taining an iron dagger, which was found near Treves. 
Several are in the British Museum. Mr. Eoaoh Smith 
has another, found in the Thames ; — all of them proba- 
bly belonging to the period under consideration. There 
is also a curious type of sword-scabbard, formed en- 
tirely of bronze, which further observation may pro- 
bably shew to be of Northern make. The example 
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here eograyed was foimd on a moor near 
Flashy, in Yorkshiie; it contains tiie 

blade of an iron sword. ScYcral similar 
ones have been discovered. One dug up 
at Stanvick has been presented by the 
Duke of ^Northumberland to the British 
Museum. Another is engraved in Dr. 
Wilson's Annals of Scotland," found 
near Edinburgh. A fourth, from the 
bed of the Isis, is figui'cd in the Ar- 
chaeological Journal, vol. x. p. 259. The 
Earl of Londesborough has another, 
dredged from the Thames, which differs 
from the rest in liuving been omaincnted 
with enamelled studs. This is engraved 
in vol. iii. of the OoUeeianea Antigua, See 
also the Danish example, figured in Wor- 
saae's ^' Copenhagen iMuseiiiu," p. 66. All 
these bronze scabbards have contained 
iron blades. 

Thf> Sword-Beits appear to have been 
usually girt round the waist ; the buckles 
and tongues of them having often been 
found in the graves. These fitments are 
generally of bronze, sometimes of copper; 
and the metal is not unfreqnently gilt, 
or embossed, or enamelled. Some buckles 
in the Faussott collection, found in Kent, 
are set with garnets. The belt was oc- 
casionally worn across the body, sus- 
pended from the right shoulder; as in 
the fine figui'e in Cotton MS., Tiberius, 
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C. vi. fol. 9. Our woodcut, No. 17, furnishes an ex- 
ample of the belt girt round the waist, from an illu- 
minatioii in Add. MS., No. 18,043. 

The Axe, as we have seen, was a dbaracteristic weapon 
of the Northern nations. It is not imfreqnently found 
in the graves of these people on the Continent^ but in 
Anglo-Saxon interments it is of the extremest rarity. 
In the Wilbraham excavations, a hundred graves yielded 
only two axes. In the Fairford researches, not one was 
found in a hnndied and twenty graves; and in the 
many Kentish barrows examined by the Earl of Londes- 
borough in 1841, not a single specimen was obtained. 
The axe appears to have been of three principal forms : 
the taper axe," the broad axe, and the double-axe, or 
bipennis. The pole-axe and the adze-axe were varieties 
of these. The battle-axe was also called francisca^ from 
the &vour with which it was regarded by the Eranks. 
Isidorus (lib. xviii. o. 8.) tells us of '^Secures quas 
Hispani ab usu Francorum per derivationcm frandscaa 
Yocant." 

Examples of the Anglo-Saxon taper-axe, from the 
Ozingell Cemetery, are given in figures I and 2 of our 

Plate. Figures 3 and 4, found in Ireland, fig. 6, from 
Selzen in Germany, andlig. 9, from Livonia, closely resem- 
ble the Kentish ones. Eig. 8, from Livonia, differs chiefly 
in having a prolongation at the back. Specimens of the 
taper-axe found in France are given in Plates vii., ix., and 
XI. oi La Normandie Sauterrmne; and Danish examples 
occur at pages 68 and 96 of Worsaae's " Copenhagen 
Museum." Some of the axe-heads dug up in Denmark ex- 
hibit a very curious tiansitional construction \ the blade 
being of copper edged with iron. Another axe in the 
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Copenhagen Museum, " of the very earliest times of the 
iron period," is inscribed with runes. The axe found in 
the tomb of Childeric is of the " taper" form already de* 
scribed ; it is represented in Plato ii. of Daniel's Milice 
Fran^m, We have already, by the passages from Si- 
donius and Ptooopius, seen how the sons of Odin oom- 
menoed their attack by hurling their axes at the foe. A 
ourious illustration of tliis practice of throwing the axe is 
afforded by a eharter of Canute, granting to the monks 
of Christ Church, Canterbury, the port-dues of Sandwich, 
" fioni Pcpemesse to Mearcesfleote, as tar as a taper-axe 
can be thrown on the shore from a vessel afloat at high 
water* :" ]Ta peojiji fpa niaej an eapeji-ex beon jepoppea uc 
o): 'Sam sape up on knb. 

Figure 10 of our Plate, from Livonia, offers a variety 
from the axe already described, in having an angle in its 
under line. A similar contour is found in examples dis- 
covered in Normandy, and figured on Plate vn. of the 
Abbe Cochet's work. The broad-axe is seen in our 
figures 0 and 7; the £rst from Selzen, the other from 
liyonia. Compare the Erankish specimen engraved at 
page 233 of La Normandie Souterraine. Others have 
been found in England. 

The single-axe used by the Anglo-Saxons in battle 
does not seem to have differed in form from those em- 
ployed in woodcraft ; as may be seen by referring to the 
Calendar contained in Cotton MS., Julius, A. vi., faith- 
fully copied in Shaw's "Dresses and Decorations." lu- 
deedy it is probable that the blade which had felled an 
oak was often called upon to strike down an enemy. 



Boys' Hist, of Sandwich. The charter k given m Mr* Kemble's Codex J^i^^am* 
JEvi Sax^ iv. 23. > 
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Manuscripts do not frequently give pictures of the 
battle-axe; but examples occur in Cott. MS., Cleop., C. 
Tiii^ and in the Anglo-Saxon Benedictional of the li- 
brary of Bouen. 

The double-axe is of still more rare occurrence in 
book-paintings. It appears in two places in Harleian 
MS., No. 608, but this is a work not earlier than the 
close of the eleventh century. In the graves, the bi- 
peunis has never been found at all; neither is it seen 
in the hands of the Anglo-Saxons in the Bayeux Tapes- 
try. Bnt if the bipennis of the true classical form, that 
is, having two vertical blades, has not hitherto been 
seen among the varied contents of the Korthmeu's 
graves, a very singular variety of this implement has 
been discovered among the tombs of the Valley of the 
Eanlne. It is a kind of adze-axe, the one blade being 
vertical, the other horizontaL It was found by the 
Abbe Coohet in the cemetery of Farfondeval, and has 
been engraved in his work, p. S06, and in the Arehmo-' 
logia^ vol. xxxv., p. 229» The adze form of one of the 
blades would seem to indicate rather an artificer's tool 
than a warrior's weapon, and the Abbe tells us that the 
peasants have still such an implement, which they call 
their himigue (p. 307). We may remember, however, 
that an authority for the militaiy nse of the horizontal 
blade exists in the effigy at Malvern^ 

The Pole-axe is the almost luiiversal form of this arm 
in the Bayeux tapestry. Not only the Saxon soldiery, 
but Harold, and even Buke William himself, are armed 
with this fearful, weapon. Indeed, for a force of in- 



' Stoehaxd, FL xxz. 
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£uitry, as the English were, contending against cayaby, 
no other kind of axe could haye been of nmch service. 
Wace, whose minute descriptionSj wearisome enough to 
the general reader, are invaluable to the archeeologist, 
has. not lost sight of the long-handled axes of the 
islanders. He has even given ns the partioulaar dimen- 
sion of the head, — " ki fu d'acier — 

" ' nn Snglfiu Tint aooraiLt : 

Haohe noresche* ont mult bele, 

Flus dc plain out 1* alemele'. 
• # • 

la ooignie 
K' il aveit sus el col lev^e, 
Ki mult esteit lone enkmuUe^" 

Bmn. de Sou, ii. 225. 

And ag^ line 13536 : — 

" Un Engleiz od tmo coignie. 
Ke ii aveit, lungue emmanchief 
L' a si feru panui li do8 
£e toz h fet croiasir les os." 

The same Master Wace has recorded his objection to 
the i^orthem axe ; that, requiring both hands to wield i1^ 
the weapon cannot be used efifeotiyely with. the shield: — 

" Hoem ki od hache volt fl&rir, 
Od sez dou8 mainz 1' estuet tenir^. 
No pot entendre a sei covrir, 
8'il velt fferir de grant air'. 
Bien Unr e covrir ensemble, 
Ne pot I'en &ure, yo me semble." 

Mom» de £ou, ii. 262. 

The handle of the Axe was of wood, traces of which 
have been observed in the relics obtained from the graves. 



• JN'ortbem. • ' blade. » loug-imuditid. 
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In a smgle instance, it has been found of iron. This 
example oooiuied at Lede^ in Belgiimiy and has been de- 
scribed by M. Eigollot in the Mimoku de la SodSie d» 

Antigumres de Fkardie^ vol. x. • • 

The Goiflanne ia a weapon frequently mentL<»ed by 
our early ehroniders and poeta ; bnt^ though it is some- 

tiiiu\^ iniide to be identical with the poli'-axe, at others it 
is distinguished from that arm. Waoe tells m it was 
shaipi long, and broad 

E vos avoz lances agues, 

E gzanz giaanneB eamolucs." — £om.de£ou, L 12907. 
" Bous £iig^ vii molt oigiiillios : 

En lor ools ardent ler^ 

Dui gisannfis lunges d Ifies^,'*— JJ., !• 18481. 

The Statute of Arms of King William of Scotland (1165 

— 1214) enacts : " Et qui minus habet quam xL. soUdos, 
habeat Gysarm, quod dicitur Hand-axe^" Erom another 
Scottish ordinance we learn that the hand-axe was a 

long-handled weapon. The Provost of Edinburgh in 
1552 directs: "Because of the greit slauchteris done 
in tyme bygane within the bur^ and apperendlie to be 



^ The passage which has fundahed order. Hmm two EngOah gdwrnden 

these lines is furUier curious, us it would enter iix field of Hastings tmder a d- 

seein to shew that the Fratcrnitas Ar- milar compact to t r*H "» ph (V ftU tO« 

morum was uot contiucd to the knightly gether : — 

" Dous Engleis rit mult orga)Uo% 
Ki n' esteient acumpiugni^ 
Por (o ke \aea erent pr&gi€, 
EkMendbk delivdnit 
li ddi)^ r altie gwder : 
En kr oab Kvrfnt kwte 
Bni giaurmeB kuges h Ite." 

■ Oa^ 28. fleet 4w 
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done, gif na remeid he piovydit thairto ; that ilk maimer 
of persone, occupyaris of buthis or chalmeris in the hie- 
gait^ that tbey have lang yalpynms'' thairin, sio as hand- 
ex, Jedburgh stai^ hawart jawalyng'', and siclyk lang 
valpynnis, with kna.ipscliams'* and jakkis ; and that tliey 
cum thairwith to the hie-gait incontinent efter the com- . 
monn bell rynging^" 

Eniyes of Tarious sizes are oonstantly found in the 
Northern graves. The smaller were evidently for do- 
mestio purposes^ for they are discovered in female inter- 
ments as veil as in those of the other sex. But the 
larger kind appear to haye been used as daggers. They 
have been more frequently observed in the continental^ 
tombs than in those of oiur island; and, as they yery[ 
rarely appear in the pietoies of the Anglo-Saxons, ve> 
may conclude thai they formed no necessary part of thu 
equipment of these warriors. A fine example of this 
weapon is giyen on our ninth Plate (fig. 1,) from the* 
QzingeU Cemetery. It is sixteen inches in length, of 
iron, and is provided with a cross-piece. In the follo^v4ng 
group from the Anglo-Saxon and Latin Psalter of the 
Duo deBeni, in the Paris li- 
brary, the spearman's adver- 
sary appears to be employing 
exactly such an instrument 
as the example from the 
Kentish grave Figure 2 in No. 8. 

our Plate is a two-edged dagger of iron frrom the Faussett; 




■ weapons. voL iL p. 3 ; from the Borotigh Reeorda 

* >v«liii. t We are indebted to Ur.Weatvood 

• iron beedpieoei. for tUs eulow diawing. 

X 2 
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collection. It was found near Ash-by-Sandwich, and 
measures ten ioeheB in the blade, figures 3 and 4 are 
Ancient Irish. The first is the ordinary type of this 
weapon, of which many ha ve been found. The sccoud is 
remarkable ^m the retention of its handle, wbioh is of 
wood, and ornamented with carving. Both these are 
£rom Mr. Wakeman's paper on Irish Antiquities in vol. 
iii. of the Collectanea Antiqiia. Figures 5 and 6 are 
German examples, from the Selzen graves. The hrst is 
very remarkable from the ring at the extremity of the 
tang. In Denmark, daggers have been found of a tran- 
sitional period, the bulk of the blade being of bronze, 
edged on both sides with iron. Other Danish examples 
are giyen inMr. Worsaae^s ^'Copenhagen ICusemn," pages 
66 and 97. In Dr. liahi-'s explorations in Livonia, a 
dagger of iron was discovered with its bronze sheath. 
(See J>ie Graher der JAven^ Plate xv.) Gregory of Tours, 
in the sixth century, mentions in seveial places that the 
Frankish soldiers carried large knives at their belts; 
and there seems no reason to doubt that the examples 
from the groves are the very ^'cultri validi" of the 
historian. Of these Frankish war-knives, several spe- 
cimens are hgured in the Normcmdie Souterraine, They 
closely resemble those frand in Gennany, Switzerland, 
Denmark, and England. The handles a] pear to have 
beon of wood. One of the Fruiikish examples still had 
portions of the wooden haft remaining*. Other speci- 
mens of the Korthem cuUelU will be found coUected on 
Plate LViii. of the second volume of the CoUeetmea AnU" 
qua. Some of these weapons appear to have been inlaid 
with copper or other metal ; for which purpose one or 

• Abb«Cocbet»p.287. 
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more incised lines aie formed near the back of tke blade. 
An Anglo-Saxon knife found in exoaTations in the dtj 
of London, and engraved (fig. d.) in the Plate of the Col- 
lectanea Antiqua already noticed, still retains the bronze 
inlaying in the channels of its blade. 

A oorions Tariely of l^e war-knife is in the coUeetaon 
of Mr. Eoaoh Smith, of which the single edge is straight^ 
or nearly so, and the point ibimed by a diagonal cut at 
the back of the blade. It is belieyed, in its perfect 
«tate, to have measured npwu^ of thirty indies; is of 
steel ; and has on both sides a double line of the chanel- 
ling abeady noticed'. A weapon of similar form appears 
among the liyonian antiquities now in the British Mu- 
seum, and is icproaented on Plate xix. of Br.Bahr^s 
Grabcr der Liven. 

The LoNG-Bow was another weapon of this era. Aga- 
thias, indeed, has told us that the Franks used neither 
bow nor sling. But arrows are expressly mentioned in 
the Salic Law ; and, to reconcile those eonliicting testi- 
monies, it has been suggested that the archery of the 
Salic Law is that of the chase alone. Pmoned arrows^ 
liowever, are here named, and the iiuiiter docs not ply 
his art with poisoned shafts. " Si qnis alterum de sa- 
gitta toxicate percutere yoluerit%" &c. Further on, a 
fine is. fixed for him who shall deprive another of his 
" second finger, with which he directs his anow :^ 
— secundum digitum, quo sagittatur. At a later period, 
the bow is especially commanded as a port of the sol* 
dier's equipment. One of the capitularies of Charle- 
magne directs — "that the Count be careful to have 

* Fi^rtired in Collect. Antlq., ii. 245, logM of Mr. Roach Smith's Museam. 
and at p. 101 of the Illu«trated Cata- * Titalo de Vulneribu^p n. 2. 
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his contingent fuUy furnished for the field; that they 
baye lanoe, shield, a bow with two strings and twelve 
anowB," fto. According to the testimony of Henry 
of Himtingdon, William the Conqueror reproached the 
English with their want of this weapon. The Bayeuz 
tapestry, howeyer, seems to authorize the belief that they 
were not entirely without it. (See the first group of 
Anglo-Saxons in Stothard's xiy^. pkte.) The proba- 
bility seems to be tiiat, while the XTormans employed 
archers in large bodies, the Eiigli.sli merely interspersed 
them in small numbers among their men-at-arms. The 
bow, at all eyents^ was in nse among the Anglo-Saxons : 
it is frequently represented in manuscript illumina- 
tions, and arrow-heads have been found in the graves, 
iFignres 1, 2, 3 and 4 in onr Plate are from Kentish in- 
terments. The first two form part of the Fansset colleo- 
tion ; the others, figured in the Nema Britanmca^ were 
£nmd on Chatham Xiines. The whole axe of iron. Pic- 
torial examples of the Ai^lo-Saxon bow, arrows, and 
quiver may be seen in Cotton MSS., Cleop., C. viii., 
GaudinSy B. iy., Tiberins, C. yi., and in the fine Frudenr 
Hug of the Tenison Library. See also Stnitt's Ebrddj 
vol. i. plate xvii. Anew -heads of iron have also been 
found in Prance, Denmark, Germany, Swits&erland, and 
liyonia. Figures 5and6 of our Plate are examples from 
the cemetery at Selzcn in Ehcnish IFesse ; tigs. 7 and 3 
irom Livonian graves. "With the latter was also found 
part of a quiyer. The Abbe Coehet'' has engrayed and 
described specimens found in France, and M. Troyon 
notices Swiss examples in his paper in the Archwologia^ 
yoL xzxy., and Plate xyit. Compare also Archaeological 

« Nomtmdu SBtitmmmie, (p. 285« 3&1, 386. 
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Jonmal, vol. in, pp. 119, 120. In the Suabian graves at 
Oberflaoht, bows also were found. See Arehmologia^ yol. 
xxxyi. Among the figures of the ivory carviug forming 
the coyer of the Prayer-book of Charles the Bald" are 
two archers, each holding a leash of barbed arrows; 
the arrows very clearly represented. This curious sculp- 
tuiOi illustrating the Ivii^. Psalm, (a fEtvourite subject with 
Ihe middle-age artists,) has been carefully engraved in 
the sixth yohime of the Revue Ardwologique, The origi- 
nal is in the Imperial Library at Paris. 

These were the usual weapons of the Northern na^ 
tions : these arc seen in their pictures, are named in 
their laws, are desoribed in their bagas, are found in their 
graves. But other arms appear to have been of occa- 
sional employment: the mace, the pike, the sling, the 
stone-hammer, the " mormng-star," the fork, and the bill. 
The Mace is seen in the hands of the Anglo-Saxons (as 
well as of the Normans) in the Bayeux tapestry ; and it 
seems not unlikely that those dentated hoops of bronze^ 
which have been found both in England and on the Con- 
tinent were the heads of similar weapons; for it must 
not be forgotten that, even in the " Iron Period,^^ objects 
of bronze continued in use. From the inexhaustible 
Wace we learn that the " vilains des viles" who joined 
Harold's army, — 

** Tels armea portent com ils trovent : 
Haeliiiies portent h groiu peb% 
ForeheB fente* d tmels^"— JCmm 12840. 

It will be remembered that the mace is a weapon of 
the most remote antiquity, and is found, almost identical 



r See ArduooL Journal, voL vL p» ISlj and Wilgon's ''Archaxilogy of Scotland," 
p. 3i^3. ' pikes. * Ibrka. " b&tons. 
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in form with those of the Koi-thern nations, among the 
monuments of the anoient Egyptians and Assyrians. 

The Stone-Hammer appears to haye been employed by 
the troops of Harold. William of Poictiers says: " Jac- 
tant ouspides ac diyersorom generom tela^ sseyissimAS 
quasqne secures, et %im mfosita saxa*?^ Of the Bill, 
an example occurs in the fine Anglo-Saxon Benedictional 
of Eoueii : it closely resembles the common long-handled 
hedging-bill of our own day. The Morning-star, an in- 
stniment formed of a ball of metal (sometimes spiked) 
attached by a chain to a short staff, after the manner of a 
whip, is belieyed to haye been another of the arms of 
this period. Dr. Bahr found the head of one of these in 
his Livonian researches ; a complete one, of bronze, (here 
engrayed) was disooyer- 
ed at Mitau. Professor 
Thomsen mentions also a 
bronze specimen, in his 
account of the Copen- 
hagen Museum. The 
Sling, according to the 
opinion of thePereDaniel, 
was employed by the 
Franks in intrenched po- 
sitions and beleaguered 
towns^ This ancient in- 
strument, which is found Na u. 
in Egyptian^ and Assyrian' monuments, was certainly 
in use among the Anglo-Saxons^ whether for waxfore 



Ap. Duchesne, p. 801, p. 357, ed. 1854. 

Mil. Fran., i. 7. 'See Lajaxd's Nineveh, p. 332^ ed. 

« 8ee Wilkinson's Egyptians, voL L 1852. 
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or the chase alone, it is not easy to determine. The 
%iiie here engraved is that of 
David, from the Anglo-Saxon and 
Xatin Psalter of Boulogne. See 
also the slinger in Strutt's Horda^ 
Plate xvii., from Cotton MS., 
Ckuilius, B. iv., and Plate iii. 
of Stothaxd's Bayeux Tapestry. 
In the Copenhagen M nsemn are 
eling-stones, " either with a ^ 
groove cut round the middle, or 
with two grooves out oross-wise ; 12. 
having, in the latter ease, the shape of a ball somewhat 
flattened." It does not appear that the Northern nations 
used leaden peUets ; as the Greeks and Bomans did, in- 
sciribing them with a thundeiiholt, or some quaint sen- 
tence, as " Take this.'* 

It will have been observed, from several passages al- 
ready oited, that the use of poisoned weapons is imputed 
to the ;N"orthem tribes of this period. In "Beowulf," 
and elsewliere, we read of poisoned swords, poisoned 
arrows, and poisoned daggers; and, however rare may 
have been the employment of sueh terrible ministers, it 
does not seem permitted us to deny altogether their 
existence. The famous sword of Beowulf 

" Hrunting nama,** 

had its edge "stained with poisonous twigs." This, 
indeed, is the evidence of a poet : but the Salic Law, 
as we have seen, speaks of " sagittaB toxieatse^" And 
Gregoryof Tours tells us, of Fredegonda: "Eredegundis 

i Ante: page 64. 
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dnoB cnltros ferreos fieri preecipit, quos etiam earaxari 

profimdius ct yeneuo iii£ci jusserat, scilicet si mortalis 
adsultus vitales non dissolyeret fibras yel ipsa Teneni in- 
fectio yitam possit yelocius extorquere^" And again, 
the same miter speaks of tlicse poisoned daggers, or 
acramasaxi: Ciua cultris validis quos yulgo scramasaxos 
yocant, infectis yeneno^ utraque lateia ei ferrant^" 

Let us now examine, as far as we are enabled to do so, 
what was the Teutonic warrior's defensive equipment. 
The structure of the Body-armour can only be inferred 
&om indirect eyidenoes; for the yagae terms of the 




No. 13. 

HMt.Fir«iic]ib.niLc29. » m<L, fib. iv. c 46L 
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writers, sudx as lorica and hymie^ and the rudely con- 
Tentional fonns of the painters^ who indicated a tree by 
a cluster of three or four leaves, and a eoat-of-fence by a 

few circles penned on the parchment or punched on the 
bronze, afford us little help in determining with exact- 
ness how the armour-smith aohieyed his task. It is ou«> 
nous that the best testimony wo obtain is that of the 
poets. A simile or an epithet lets in more light than all 
the limners and all the historians. It seems clear that 
in ilie earlier days of Northern rule, none but leaders 
wore body -armour ; but, as years rolled on, and ^nosperity 
increased, the subaltern ranks affected this distinction. 
As we have already shewn (pc^ 38), the Ceorl vied with 
the Eorl in the richness and completeness of his equip- 
ment ; and at length, under the rule of Charlemagne, the 
troops of the Count, as we have seen, are aU required to 
haye defensive armour: "Omnis homo de duodecim 
mansiSj bnniinm habcat." Those who had not this 
amount of laud, clubbed together and furnished amongst 
them the panoply in which one of their number went 
fortih to the host. Was tiiis hyrme of interlinked chain- 
mail ? The Anglo-Saxon poem of " Beowulf" may throw 
some light on the question : — 

' " The var^hyinie Bhone, hard (and) hand-locked {heard hond-heen)g 
the bright nng-iion eaog in fheir trappings when they proceeded to go 
Ibrward to the hall, in their terrible armour."^ Gm/o i. Um 640. 

" Beowulf prepared himself, the warrior in his weeds, ho cared not 
for life : the war-bymic, twisted with hands {hondum ge-hnidai)^ 'wide 
and yaiiegated with colours, was now to try the deep/' Ac. 

CoMto zxi. /me 2882. 

In Canto xzii. we haye, — "the war-dress, the locked 
battle-shirt'?. « . ..." On his shoulder lay the twisted 
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breast«net {breast-^nei hroden) which protected his life 
against point and edge." . . . ^^his war^byrnie, hia bard 

battlo-net {here-net litanlc)." 

If there is meaning in words, surely " the hoisted 
breaat-jie^," the "bard battle-^^," the lacked battle- 
shirt," the " bymie twisted with hands," the " war-bymie, 
hai'd and hand-locked^^ can mean nothing but the hauberk 
of interlinked obain-mail \ that garment whioh, we baye so 
often been told, came to na at some unknown time, fsom 
some unknown people, dwelling in some unknown region 
of the East, If this fabric, which, for brevity, we will call 
chain-mail, came from the East^ where are tibie eastern 
monuments that exhibit it ? It is not seen in Egyptian, 
Assyrian, nor Indian sculptures or paintings; and the 
tnumpb-scenes of these nations represent in great diyer- 
sity the nnmerons tribes of Asia. The same origin baa 
been given to Camion ; but every one who has made any 
research in this direotioa knows that the Oriental deri- 
yation of this engine has not the smaUest fonndation m 
fact''. In the Yolsunga Suga, a work of the eleventh 
century, we read that Sigurd's sides .so swelled with 
rage that the rings of bis bymie were bnrst asunder;" 
which conld scarcely baye happened (adds Yon Leber, 
who notices this passage,) with a garment made of rings 
sewn contiguously ^ The well-known enigma of Bishop 
Aldhelm, written in the eleyenth century, so curiously 



* See the able work of M. Reiuaud • " Und so schwolltn Sitnirds S<»it<i'ti, 

m.dCwi^'tUiui ¥mktJ>u Fmi Gretjeois, ifc.; claaa seine Panzeniuge entzweisprun- 

and M. Lacabane's paper in the JSihlio. gen;'* welcha»£ntzweiq;>iiugeudoch von 

49 PXeoh dtor Ckaries, Second Series, nflbenabniider gehilMeii BJngn tfofeit 

ToL Lj and tlM mOn mtr FJrtUlerie, iOgVieh geaagtwerden kdnntei— 7FW« 
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illustrates our inqoiiy, that we shall be pardoned foi re- 
printixig it It is headed " De Loiioa — 

" HofldiU me genait gdido de viseeie telliiB: 
ITon sum aetigero Ifmanun Tellere facta: 
Iiieia nulla trahimtt nee gamilA fila resultant : 
Kec crocei aeres texuut lanugine verrnGs : 
I^ec radiis cBipor» duro nec pectine pulBor : 
£t tamen, en, Testis nilgi aennone vocabor. 
Spieola non yeneoir longis ezempta pharetris.'' 

i^. MS,, U, A. xn, 

A iorica formed of metal, without the aid of any tex- 
ture of wool or of silk, could scarcely be anything else 

than a coat of chain-mail. We may further refer to 
the Bayeux tapestry (Stothard, Plate xvi.), where the 
pillarda^axe appropriating the armour of the slain. The 
last figure in the second border of that plate is stripping 
the hauberk over the head of a fallen warrior ; and, iu 
thus turoing it inside out^ discloses the interior of the 
garment, which exhibits tibie ring-work exactly in the 
same manner as it is seen on the outside of others. At 
a later period, a similar evidence is afforded by the sculp- 
tured monumental effigies ; the overlapping folds of the 
La,ubcrk sliewing the ring- work on the inside as w ell as 
on the outside. Figures of the thirteenth century in the 
Temple Church and in 8t. Saviour's Church, London, 
oflbr illustrations of this fact. Farther instances may be 
found at Stowe-Nine-Churches in Northamptonshire, and 
at Aston, Warwickshire ; and probably no English county 
is without similar examples. Compare also the carious 
jfragment of chain-mail found at Stanwick, Yorkshire, and 
now deposited in the British Museum. 

The de&nce made of iron rings, of which Yarro at- 
tributes the invention to the Gauls, appears to be no 
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other than the hauberk of chain-mail : — " Lorica a loris, 
quod de corio cmdo pectoralia fEkciebant, poatea sucou- 
deonint Galli e ferro sub id vocabulum, ex annulis, fer- 
ream tunicam." "Whoever may have been the inventors 
of this armour, the probability seems to be that it came 
into use gradually : from its costliness and rarity, leaders 
only could at first obtain it; Hiat, as bandioraft im- 
proved, and the efficiency of the defence became ac- 
knowledged, its adoption was extended, and its cost- 
liness diminished* The notion, that in the thirteenth 
century the hauberk of cbain**mail came suddenly and 
generally into use, is against all known precedent, and 
contrary to the natural course of human inventions. 

Other kinds of body*armour were worn at this time. 
Charlemagne, as we bare seen, was defended by a kind 
of jazerant-work. Ingulphus tells us that Harold, find- 
ing the heavy armour of his troops an incumbrance in 
their mountain war&re with the Welsh, clothed them 
in a defence of leather only. Some- 
thing similar is seen in this figure 
from Cotton MS., Cleop., C. viii. 

The coat here seems to be of hide, 
with the fur left upon it ; a dress still 
in use among some of the Cossack 
soldiers of Buasia. Wace appears 
to describe this garment, where, re- 
countmg the death of Duke Guil- 
laume Longae-Espee by the traitorous 
Fauces, he says : — 

No. 14. 

"Fauces leval'eBpco kc soj? Bezfeaux porta, 
Tel Ten dona en chief ke tot 1' eeoenrela."— iSon, i. 138. 

Armour of padded- work, a defence of a very high 
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antiquity, and of a very wide adoption, was jalso pro- 
bably in YOgiie ; and also coats ooyeied with soale-work ; 
but tiiese are diffiotdt to be identified m the monuments 

of the time. The hauberks of the Anglo-Saxons at the 
battle of Hastings are remarked to have been both short 
and small:— 

" Corz liaubers orent e petia, 
£ hehnea de aor lor ?e8tis." — Waee. 

In Anglo-Saxon illnniinations, a very large majority of 
the fighting men appear to 
haye no defensive armour at 
all but the helmet and shield ; 
as in this example £iom a MiS. 
of PrudenUuSf of the eleventh 
century, in the Tenison li- 
brary. The leg-bands seen on 
these .figures, and on many 
others of the same period, 
were in common use among 
the soldieiy. It is a feshion 
of which we find an early ex- 
ample in i^e edkeua pairieua 
of the Roiiians, and a remnant 
in the chequered hose of the 
Scottish Highlanders, Those of 
the Anglo-Saxuus were gene- 
rally wound round the leg, and 
then turned down and fiistened 
below the knee. Sometimes 
they were tied in front; as 
may be seen in the £thelwold 
Benedictional ; and compare Stothard^s Bayeux Tapestry, 

p 
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Plate IV. Henry of Huntingdon, who wrote in the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century, gives us incidentally the fiill 
aiming of a 'waniar of the elev^th". Whea Sigewazd, 
duke of Northumberland, found death approaching him, 
not on the field of battle, but in the peaceful chamber, 
he exclaimed: '^Quantus pudor me tot in bellis moii 
non potuisse, ut Yaooanun morti cum dedeoore zeaer- 
Tarer. Induite me saltern lorica mea impenetrabili, 
praBcingite gladio, sublimate galea: scutum in loeva, 
securiuL auratam mihi ponite in dextra, ut mihtum for- 
tissimuB modo militiB moriar. Dixerat: et ut dixeiat, 
armatus hontmfice exlialaYit.'* 




In an age when missiles were mmch in use ; jayelins, 
arrows, and the stones of the mangona and of the 
slinger ; the soldier would naturally employ his first care 
to the arming of his head. Consequently we find in 
the moniunents of this period that, er&a when the body 
appears to have no defensive covering, the head is care- 
fully protected by the helmet. 

In the beginning, eyen the helmet was rare aioiong 



■ Lib. vi. 
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ihe Teutonio tiibeB. Tacitas tells 11% Ckf the aneient 
Gennans: ^'PauoiB loricss, vix uni alterive oasBis aut 

galea." Aud Agathias in the seventh century men- 
tions that few of the Franks had helmets. Leaders, 
howeyer, wore tiiem. Bagobert, in a contest with flie 
SaxonS) received a blow which, dividing his casque, 
carried away a part of his hair". And when his father, 
Clotaire 11., came to his reliei^ this latter prince placed 
himself on the bank of the Yefler, announcing his amyal 
to the Saxon leader by taking off his helmet and dis- 
playing his long locks °. In the time of Charlemagne, 
as we haye seen J&om his capitularies, the count is re- 
quired to fiunish troops who are provided wii^ helmets. 
The fashion of these headpieces we learn fsom various 
vellum-paintings of a little 
later date. We find them 
to have been hemispherical, 
conical, of the Phrygian form, 
combedy and crested: some- 
times of a complicated make, 
with a sort of crocketed ridgep ; 
sometimes terminating in a 
kind of fleur-de-lis**. The 
figure here given fi:om Add. 
MS., 18,043, a Psalter of the 
tenth centiuy, affords a good 
eizample of the combed hebnet. 
The personage represented is 
Goliath; and it may be necessary to add, in order to 
understand the girding of the sword, that the warrior 




a Qtite RflgwTn Fhwev Oftp. 4L ' Seu the Tenison Prudent iuM. 

• IMd. « SeeStnitt,**I>ra»aiidlIaWFl. 
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presents his baek to us. In lieu of the combed erest, 

the figure of a boar, sacred to the god Freya, was often 
placed on the hehnets of the pagan Teutons ; a practice 
vhioh at length became so general, that the word, eofor 
(boar) was poetically used for the casque itself. Thus, 
in "Beowulf:" "He commanded them to bring in the 
boor, an ornament to the head, the helm lofty in warV' — 

" eofor hetfod-aegn 
heajK>-Bteapne helm," &c. — Zine 4299. 

Again: The white hehn covered the hood of mail,.... 

smrouuded willi lordly chains, even as in days of yore 
the weapon-smith had wrought it, had wondiously fur- 
nished it^ had set it round with the shapes of swine, 
that never after brand nor war-knifb might have power 
to bite it." (1. 2895.) 

Here we see the particular object of this deyice: it 
was to act as a holy charm. In Ganto 15, the boar 
seems also to bo implied; and in this instance it is 
fastened to the helm with wires^" About the crest 
of the helm, the defence of the head, it held an amulet 
fastened without with wires, that the sword, hardened 
with scouring, might not violently injure him when the 
shield-bearing warrior should go ligainst his foes.'' Taci* 
tus, in the Gennania^ has a passage curiously illustrating 
this superstition. The j^stii, he says, Matrem Deum 
venerantur: insigne superstitionis, formas aprorum ges- 
tant. Id pro armis omnique tiitcla, sccurnm Dese cul- 
torem etiam inter hostes prsBstat.'' Mr. Bateman, in 
opening a barrow in Derbyshire, was fortunate enough 
to meet with one of these Northern helms surmounted 
with the boar crest. The casque is made of iion and 
horn, with silver-headed rivets. The hog is of. iron, 
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Iiaying eyes of Inronze. See Mr. Bateman's Antiquities 
of Derbyshire" for a more full account of this curious 
relict The practice of adorning the helmet with a crest 
is of a Very high antiquilyy and is first observed among 
the Asiatics. The Shairetana, first enemies, then allies, 
of the Egyptian Pharaohs, " wore a hehnet ornamented 
with horns, and frequentiy surmounted by a crest, con- 
sisting of a boll raised npon a small shaft, which is re- 
markable from' being the earliest instance of a crest^y 
In the Assyrian monuments, the crested helmet is of 
frequent oGcmraioe ; the form of the crest being gene- 
rally that of a fiin, or of a curved horn, or a kind of 
crescent, with its cusps turned downwards. Sec Layard's 
" ^Nineveh and its Kemains," for examples of all these. 

In addition to the white" (or polished) helmet named 
in a former extract frxmi Beowulf," we have, at line 
5,226, a brown-coloured" one, {brun-fagne helm). This 
may have been of leather, 
of iron bearing the stfdn of 
years, or even of bronze. On 
several occasions, relics of 
bronze haye been disinterred 
which have every appearance 
of being the framework of hel- 
mets. These metal frames — 
for they occur of iron as well 
as of bronze — are presumed 
to have been fixed over a 
cap of leather. The example 

here engraved was found in 1844, on the skull of a 

' It it cngnnred in toL ii. of CWfe»> • Windnwa'B "Andenfe Egyptfaau^** 
inuaJsMjiM, p.287,ed.l887i TaLtp.838^«d.l864. 
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skeleton exhumed on Leckhampton HOI, near Ghelten' 

ham. The material is bronze, but worked \vry thin. At 
the summit is a ring, and on one side appears a portion 
of the chain which eeeniB to have fwtened it beneath 
the ohin. The ring may have served to attach a tufted 
ornament, or a grelot. A Livonian headpiece, engraved 
on Plato V. of Dr. Biihr's work, has a boss at the summit 
exactly similar to this, but with the addition of a gielot 
fixed to the ring. The bronze fragments found by Sir 
Henry Dryden in a grave at Souldem, Oxfordshire, 
appear to have formed part of a helmet like that beware 
iis^ The example of iron, already noticed, discovered 
by Mr. Bateman, is also of liumework, though somcwliat 
differing in pattern from the Leckhampton relic. An- 
other iron framework helmet^ of the thirteenth century, 
was found in an old fort in the Isle of Negropont, and 
is figured by Hefner in Plate lxiit. of his Trachten, 
Compare also Plate xxxiy., Part ii., of the same book"". 
The secretum engraved in vol. vii. of the Archaralogical 
Journal, page 305, is of analogous character: as are 
also the so-called Spider Helmets, and the ''skulls for 
hats;" examples of which may be seen in the Tower 
Armories. But the most curious illustration of the pur- 
pose of the bronze reHc represented in our woodcutj is 
the helmet proposed for the Eoyal Artillery in 1854. The 
metal framing of this Was identical in arrangement with 
the ancient defence ; consisting of a hoop encircling tihe 
head and two semicircular bands, crossing each other at 
the crown, and surmounted by a metal knob. The metal 
in this case was brass, and it did not greatly differ in 

* See Azcbsoi J^oum, -nd. lii. p. 81(2. im* lliere ie aim a Frendi venlOD of 
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substance torn the ancient bronze. The cap beneath 
was of Mi. In Anglo-Saxon iUuminattons, it is not nn- 

' usual to see headpieces in which b^iuds of gold-colour 
traverse a ground of different hue; and it seems not 
improbable that these examples may represent the kind 
of hfihnet under consideration. Similar banded casques 
occur in the Bayeux tapestry, in the pictures of the 
Painted Quunber at Westminster, and ia other monu- 
mcBDitsL See also ArohasoL Jonm., yoL xii. p. 9, 

The bronze helmet has also been discovered in Scot- 
land. Dr. Wilson tells us that " part of a rudely-adorned 
lielm^ of bronze was iomni in Argyleshire V Another 
bnniBS headpieoe is preserved in the Copenhagen Mu** 
seum, and rrol'essor Thonisen mentions similar ones, 

overlaid with gold." (Manual.) 

A heUnet of wood is mentianed by Waoe as being 
woam by one of the Anglo-Saxon combatants at the 
battle of Hastings : — 

Un helme ayeit tot fait de fmtt 

Kc colpy el chief nc rcceust. 
A sez driis^ Faveit atachi^, 
£t euviruu &ou col lacie." 

A j^onnaii knight attacked him : — 

"Sor H hebne I'Engleis Igii, 
De BUZ le» oils* li abati| 
Sor 11 Tiare^ li pendi, 
E li Engleiz sa nuon teadi, 
li helme yoleit<: sus lever, 
E son viaire delivrer ; 
£ cil li a un colp don^, 
E aa biehe i terre ehai V' 

In book-iUuniinations of this period tibe helmet is fre- 
quently coluured yellow, wkicii may either signify bronze 

■ jbduBology cf SooUand, p. 8Q6b f eamp. * drapt. 
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or gnding. A crown 10 Bometimes added, not in the 
case of kings alone, Imt of distinguished personages 
generally. One of the crowned figures in our woodcut, 
No. 13, represents the patriarch Ahraham. The nasal 
appears to haye been given to the helmet ahout the end 
of the tenth century : of which an early example is fur- 
nished in the figure of a warrior in Cotton MS., Tibe- 
rins, 0. yi. fol. 9, a work of this period. By the middle 
of the next century, its adox^tion lias become general, and 
in the Bayeux Tapestry it is worn equally by Norman 
and Saxon. 

To a soldiery with whom body-armour appears to hare 
been a secondary consideration, the Shield would be of 
the first conseqnenoe. We find, therefore^ the Northern 
warrior seldom m[iaocompemed by this nseftd defence. 
Leader and retainer, horseman and foot-soldier, — all are 
equipped with the taj^t* Its form was usually round, 
though in the pictures, bdng seen in profile, it often has 
the appearance of an oval. And, as the plump-cheeked 
houris of the East were called ^^moon-&ced damsels," so 
the round targets of the Teutons were named by the poets 
moony shields." They were convex, and in the centre 
was a boss of metal, generally terminating in a but- 
ton or in a spike, but sometimes without either. The 
spiked shield was no doubt used as au offensive arm.^ 
The buttons are sometimes plated with silver, or tinned, 
as are the heads of the rivets remaining in the edge of 
the umbo. Across the hollow of the boss was fixed a 
handle of wood covered with iron ; and by this handle 
the shield was held at arm's length, the hand entering 
the hollow of the boss : see woodcut, No. 18. In the 
Wilbraham Cemetery was found tho umbo of a shield to 

* Digitized by Google 
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which the handle wbb stiU attached by its riyets. (See 

fig. 10 of our xxth plate.) The shield was sometimes 
strengthened with strips of iroa fixed across the inside ; 
these strips being prolongatLons of the handle just de- 
scribed. Such a shield-handle was fonnd at Enyermeu 
by the Abbe Cochet, and is figured ou Plate xvi. of his 
worL In this example the handle has a ftn^le strip on 
each side, running towards the edge of the shield. A 
similar one was found iii a Meroviniri:iii rcraetcry iiciir 
Troyes. In a I'rankish grave at Londinicres was disco- 
yexed a yariety of this type, in which the strips proceed- 
ing from the handle were three on each aide, radiating 
towards the rim. Tliis very cui'ious example is engraved 
in the Normandie Sauterrame, Plate vin. Others were 
foimd in the recent excavations in the Isle of Wight. 

The body of the shield was usually of wood ; the lime 
having a marked preference. Thus, in " Beowidf the 
heroic Wiglaf seized his shield| the yellow linden- 
wood^' (geolwe Unde). And a spell presenred in HarL 
MS., 585, f. 18G, lias :— • 

" Stod under linde 
under leohtum scylde :** 

'^I stood under my linden shield, beneath my light- 
shield." In the Anglo-Saxon poem of Judith :" — 

" The wamora nuvcbed : 
the chieftains to the war, 
proteeted with targets, 
with ardied Hnden ahidds." 

In a fragment on the battle of Maldon : — 

" Leofsumi spake 
and lifted bis linden shield*" 
{and his linde ahof^*) 

• Urn 521& ' Thorpcfi AnskefeSi p. 187. ■ Ibid., ]». 128. 
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And the Saxon Chroniole tells us, in recoimting the de- 
feat of Anlaf in 937, how King Athelstan and Im Ixerocs 

" the board-walls dove : 
and hewed the war-lindens.*' 

Leather was sometimes used in the construction of 
shields, as we learn from the Laws of ^^thelstan, which 
forhid the employment of sheepskins fop this purpose 
under a penalty of thirty shillings. Li an example 
from the cemetery at Linton Heath, Cambridgeshire, the 
leather coyering seemed to have he^ stretched over the 
iron umbo as weU as over the wooden sur&ce of the 
shield'. The edge was protected by a rim of metal. 
Portions of these rims have been found in the grayes, 
both in England and on tiie continent; and as they 
present segmenis of circles, become of use in deter- 
mining the shape of the shields themselves. In the 
Museum of Schwerin is an example of the metal lim 
which is complete : it is circular, and the central boss 
is also present. 

The oyal shield appears in a few examples only. One 
was found among the graves explored at Obcrfiacht, 
in Suabia ; another is figured by Silvestre, (toI. i. 
pi. cxijy.) from a Longobaidic miniature of the eleventh 
century; and a third ooeurs in the Bayeux Tapestry, 
Plate XVI. The surface of the Northern shields was 
painted in various &ncifiil devices, sometimes height- 
ened with gilding. And, as Christianity was embraced 
by the various Northern tribes, the cross became a fre- 
quent decoration. The encomiast of Queen Emma, in 
describing the fleet of Canute the Great, says: ^^Eraat 

* AretaoL Joarn., vol. xi. p. 98. 
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scutorum tot genera, ut crederis adosse omnimn po- 
pulonim agmina. Si quando sol illis jubar immiscerit 
radioniin, liinc resplendnit fulgor armoram, illino yero 
flamma dependentium scutorum^." 
. Among the devices, there is nothing of a horaldio 
character, and even as late as the time of the Bayenz 
^Tapestry, as Stothard has well remarked, "we do not 
fmd any particular or distinguished person twice bear- 
ing the same device^'' 

In the accompanying figure from Cotton MS., Qeopatia, 
C. viii, we observe that the 
Anglo-Saxon horseman car- 
ried his shield, when not in 
nse, slnng at bis back. The 
knights of the fourteenth 
century carried their helmets 
in ike same manner, as may 
be seen in tiie fine mann- 
scnpt of the Roman du Rot 
MeiiaduSy Additional MSS., No* 21. 

1 2,228. Besides the ordinary Northern shields, we some- 
times find them represented of so large a size as to cover 
the whole person. In Harleian MS. 2,908, fol. 53, are 
two suoh, but perhaps mere exaggerations of the draughts- 
man. Shields of this kind were, however, certainly in 
use in the East ut au eai'ly date, and uiay be seen in 
Egyptian, Assyrian, and Indian monuments'". 




* Ap. Du Cljesne, p. 168. 
> Ardueologia, vol. xix.; aiid Meiuoirs, 
p. 29a 

■ Oompuw WiDdoBon's ^Egyptians," 

i. 349, ed. 1854 ; Ltsyn^t *' Monuments 
of Xineveli," Pliite lxttt. ; and the wall- 
painting oiHie ijonta Cave% of the first 



<«ntury of our era, a fine copy of which 
has been placed in the Museum of the 
East India Home. The Cl^naie stiU use 
a 1avg« mmd altield of cuM^widnr, be* 

hind which they crouch so as to conceal 
thcniselTaa entirely from tbe view of the 
enemy. 
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It has been conjectured that the bronze coatings of 
ahieidB which have from time to time beea diflcoyered in 
this country, and commonly attiibnted to the Ancient 
Britons, may belrnig tu tlie Anglo-Saxon period: while 
we admit this probability, we must not forget that they 
have not yet been foimd in the Anglo-Saxon gisvea. 

The shields placed in the graves were the codinaiy ^' lin- 
dens," of which no pari commonly remains but the metal 
boss and handle. The chief varieties of forms offered by 
the bosses will be found in our Plates zix. and zx., figs. 
1 to 10 ; all from English tombs*. Similar relics have 
been dug up in Scotknd; of which Ko. 11 in our Plate 
offers an example. This was procured from a tomb in the 
county of Moray, accompanied wilh fragments of oak and 
remains of the hero's horse and its bridle. See Dr. "Wil- 
son^s Archaeology of Scotland," to which we are indebted 
for this specimen* On the continent similar objects have 
been found, differing bnt slightly from our own examples. 
No. 12 is irom the cemetery at Selzen, in Rhenish Hesse. 
1^0. 1 3 is from a Danish tomb. See also the examples given 
in Worsaae's Copenhagen Museum, p. 6d. The diields 
of the Danes appear to have been ornamented with gold 
and colours, the favourite hue being red. In Saemund's 
poetical " Edda" we read of a " red shield with a golden 
border^" and Girsldus de Bam teUs ns that the Iriah 
" carried red shields, in imitation of the Danes." Some 
of the Danish shields, like the weapons, were inscribed 
with runes^ In the tumulus opened at Caenby, in lin- 
colnshire, believed to have been that of a Danish viking, 
pai t of a wooden shield was procured, ornamented with 

■ S60 Description o£ Eugruviugs, tur tho ptiriiculur Irrealities where they were 
dheotered. • Copenhagen Mwinal. 
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plates of silver and bronze, bearing the serpentine and 
scroll patterns so characteristio of this period. ■ These 
fisgmeats are eBigrayed in the seTeath volume of the 
Archaeological Journal. 

The yuige or strap by which the target was occasionally 
snspended from the oombatant's neck, leaTing the hands 
free to direct the steed or pi j the weapon, appears (at 
least during the latiT days uf Saxon rule) to have been 
in use among our countrymen, as well as with their Nor- 
man neighbours. Of Harold's nobles, Waoe tells us : — 

" Chescun out son haubert vestu, 
Esp^e ceinte, el col lescu** — Rem. de Rou, ii. 218. 

And in the Bayenx Tapestry, the kite-shield thus fixed 
inay be seen on the English side. 

The place occupied by the shield in the graves of the 
ErBDkishi Gennanic^ and Scandinaidan heroes is by no 
means uniform. It has been found on the breast, on the 
right arm, upon the knees, and beneath the head. It is 
by the position of the umbo in the grave that this fact 
has been exactly ascertained. Examples will be found 
in the Ozingell Cemetery, in the explorations at Ham- 
ham Hill {Jrchaolo/jfia, vol. xxxv.), in the Selzen find, 
in the Narmandie Souterrainey and in the account of 
the cemetery at Linton Heath (ArchaeoL Jounu, yqL zL 
p. 108). 

The HoESE FtJfiNiTUEE of the Northern cavaky appears 
to have been usually very simple. By referring to our 
engravings, Nos. 16 and 21, it will be seen that the 
saddle was provided with girth, breastplate, and crupper, 
, the latter being fixed to the sides of the saddle : pendent 
ornaments are attached to the bridle, breastplate, and 
crupper. Yvm the poem of '^Beowulf' we learn that the 
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MMi- horse wus uccu^iuiiuily furnished with much cosl- 
liaesfl 

MThen did tbe Baftigo of wmm oomniand eiglit bonei, unt^ 
mented on the cheek, to be brcmght into the paleee : .... <m one 
of which stood a laddle Tariegated with woik, made Toluable with 
traanarei that wm the waiHMat of a loftj king when the aon of 
Healfdene would peifimn the game of swofde."^C!«ilo 16. 

A donation of the Anglo-Saxon king Etheibert affords 
aaother example : — " Missnmm etiam argenteum, seapton 
auieam, item seliam cum freno aureo gemmia exomatam, 
speculum argenteum, armilaisia oloserica, camisiam orna- 
tam prsodicto monasterio giatantei obtuli^'' 

Ab it was an occasioiial piactioe to bury the lione of 
the lieio in the same grave with his master, the metal 
portions of the fitments haye been preserved to our time. 
Examples of stirraps may be se^ in the Amaier fi^r 
Nwrdiak OldJcyndighed, inWbrsaae's Copenhagen Mnseam, 
and in Die Grdber der Liven : all these are of a single 
piece, having a loop for the attachment of the leather. 
The bits are of two kinds,^— snaf • 
fles with rings at the sides, and 

snaffles mth long cheeks. The ^ 

example hexe given is fiom a ^ |^ 
Kentish barrow opened by the No. 28. 

Earl of Lundesborough. A similar one is in the Livonian 
collection of the British Musenm. Compare also the York 
volnme of the Archffiologioal Institute, page 29 ; Wbr- 
saae's Copenhagen Museum, pp. 70, 95 and 90 ; and 
M. Troyon's paper in the JrcAcuologia, vol. xxxv. p. 396, 
and Plate xvzn. The snaffle with oheeks was found 
among the Wilbraham ielics*i, and ooouis also in the 

» MDQa^Aiig«,voLLp.84^ * Smi Obaeqiiies, Plate xxxvm. 
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Selzen Cemetery', A very curiouB variety, in which the 
-snaffle is of iron, while the oheeks are of bronze lichly 
foliated, was disooyeied in an old fort at Longh Fea, in 
Ireland, and is engraved in the third volume of the 
Archaeological JoumaL In a tumulus opened in Den- 
mark were found the remains of a bridle which had 
been covered with thin plates of silyer. 

A good example of the Anglo-Saxon SaddlL', seen 
without the rider, occurs in Cotton MS., Claudius, B. iv. ; 
which has been engraved by Strutt in the Harda, See 
filfio onr cut from Cleopatra, C. viii. (page 77) where the 
breastplate, crupper, and single girth are very cleaiiy 
made out. 

The Spur of this period oonaiated of a single goad, 

sometimes of a lozenge form, sometimes a plain spike. 
The shanks were straight. The following illustration of 
the lozenge goad is from the bronze 
monument of Bndolf von Sdiwaben, 
in the Cullicdml ul' Mersebui'g, a 
work of the eleventh century". A 
very similar example, dug up in rail- 
way excavations near Nottangham, 
has lately been added to the Tower 
collection. This is of iron. Compare Na 23. 

the Swiss specimen engraved by M. Troyon in vol. 
XXXV. of the Archaologia^ Plate xvn. This also has a 
lozenge goad, but the neck of the spur is much longer. 
A livonian example in the British Museum has the goad 
in the form of a plain quadrangular spike. The conicied 
spike is seen among the Danish l elics figured on pages 70 

' IMienlager Ui Stken, p. 6. 

• HefiMTi 2VwM^ <l^(xt<iHlidlM Jfi^^ Pt. I. 

G 
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and 9 5 of Mr. Worsaae's ' ' Copenhagen Museum.'' A very 
curious yariety was foimd in the exoavati<mB of fha Ai^ 
Saxon cemetery at Linton Heath, and is figured in the 
eleventh volume of the Archseological Journal. The 
buckles in this specimen, instead of being attached to 
the strap, form part of the spur itself; being ccntriTed 
at the ends of the shanks. 

Among the many curious usages revealed by the ex« 
amination of Hie ancient tombs^ not the least singular is 
the practice of burying the equestrian warrior with a 
single spur. This £act has been noticed, not alone among 
the pagan Northmen, but as late as the thirteenHi cen- 
tury; and it does not rest on the doubtful evidence of 
careless observers, but has been vouched by the testimony 
of skilM and practised archeeologists. It has been fur- 
ther remarked that the spur, in all such cases, is attached 
to the left heel. M, Troyon, in his excavations in the 
CoUine de Ghavannes, Canton de Yaud^, found three 
spurs, all of different sizes, which he therefore condndes 

ont appartenu chacun a des cavaliers differents." At 
Bel-Air, near Lausanne, this gentleman found an inter* 
ment where a single spur had been fixed to the left heel 
of the entombed warrior. And in a note to his interest- 
ing memoir on the exploration of the Collmo de Cha- 
yannes, he says : J'ai retrony^ quelquefois des eperons 
dans des tombes antiques, mais le mort n'en portait 
jamais qu'un seul, qui etait fixe au pied gauche." The 
similar instance which has been noticed in an interment 
of the Ihirteenth century is that recorded in tiie fourth 
volume of the Archieological Jouinal, page 69. A knight 



« ])«toribediiiJf«A«0iiyM»vol.uxv. 
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oi' ike Brougham family, found buried in the chancel of 
the church at Brougham, in Westmorelaad^ had a single 
iron spur round tiie left heel." ^' TSo spur was found 
upon the right heel." This knight presented the farther 
singularity of haying been buried cross-legged''. 

However highly his steed might be prized by the 
Northern warrior, it was not alone in feats of horseman- 
ship that he. was req^uired to excel. The youthful 
Grymr, in the old poem of^ <<£arl and Qrymr/' as he 
grew up, was aocuBtomed to make hk sword ruddy in 
the warlike play of shields; to cliiab the mountains; 
to wrestle; to play well the game of chess; to study 
the science of the stars; to throw the stone; and to 
practise such other sports as were held in estimation." 

Olaff Trygvason, according to an old Isorwegian 
chronicle quoted by Pontoppidan, "could climb the 
rock of Sxnalserhom, and fix his shield on the top; 
he could walk round the outside of a boat upon the 
oars, while the men were rowing; he could play with 
three darts, throwing them into the air alternately, 
and always keeping two of them up: he was ambi- 
dexter, and could cast two darts at once with e([ual 
force ; and ho was so famous a bowman that none could 
equal him." At a little later date, Kali, an earl of 
the Orkneys, boasts of his acquirements:—^^! know,'^ 



• For much curious iuforuuition re- i>on(lix to Kt'inble's trans, of " Beowiilf ;'» 

lating to the practiee a£ mternng with Wikon'a Archwol. of iSootkind, pp. 4j7 

t]MlMioliiBliaiM^diariot»haw]i%lioiiiid% wodM$ Wocmum^i Aiitiq.of l)eniitti]^ 

ao^andliliedimeiyorflMirNnuHUiin p. 100; Blinds I>m OrdOfr diar Zwm, 



the graves, see Archaoloffia, vol. xxxiii.; pL ZTI. Compare abo Tacitus, Oer- 

the York volume of the Archseoli^.Instit., mania, x. ; Cspsnr, Sell. GalL, lib. vL; 

p. 28; Saxon Obflequies, pi. xxxrm.; and Wilkinson's Auc. Egypt,, voL iL pp. 

Archseol. Journal, vol, vii. p. 43 ; Kemble's 270 and 399, ed. 1854. 
Saxons in England, vol. i. p. 428; Ap- 
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says he, "nine several arts. I am skilful at the game 
of ohiBSS, I can engrave runic letters, I am expert at 
my book, I can handle the tools of the smith, I can 
tmvcrsc tlio snow on wooden skates, I excel in shooting 
with the bow, I ply the oar with address, I can sing to 
the harp, and I compose yerses\" 
In tiie tenth century, Bidiaid, duke of Normandy 

**■ BOut en Daneiz, en Normant* parler; 
TJne chartre 80ut lire, e H parz deviser : 
Li pare Tout bien fet duire e doutriucr. 
Do tables c d'eschez sout compaignon mater : 
liieii 80ut paiatre> un oiscl e livrer e porter: 
Eu bois sout eoiutement o berser* ^ vener. 
As talevas** se sout bien couvrir e moler^, 
Mestrc pit' destre arant c cntre d'els dobler: 
TaloTi.s sout remuer e rctraire e noxer, 
Saillir deverz senestre e treget^ tost geter: 
C'est un colp damageux ki ue s' eu seit garder, 
Mais ren ne s'i deit lungemeut demorer." 

£(mum de Hou, voL i. p. 126. 

Of the Standards in use at this period, the notices 
that have reached us ai'e neither numerous nor clear. In 
Asser's ''Life oi King Alfred" we read, that the Christian 
English gained a signal victory oyer the pagan Danes in 
Devon, slaying their king, and capliuing " among other 
things, the standard called Itaven; and they say that 
the three sisters of Hingwar and Hubba, daughters of 
Lodobroch, wove that flag and got it ready in one day^ 



' Orkueifinga Saga. 

* Thftt 11^ in the Bonunwe knguage. 
. y fted. 

* * Hie ibm kng^boir. 

* shield. 

• > contend. 

* sling. 

* It is curious to compare thtmi high- 



born ladies of the ninUi oraitury with 
another fiur standard-wearer somewhat 
nfiarer otir own timw. K at h c ri m <f Ay- 
ragon, writing to Wobej« when the king ' 

was mmpftjgnmg in Ffanoe, says : *' I am 
horridly busy with making atandatd^ 
banner^ and badges." 
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Tkey say, moreover, that in every battle, w herever that 
flag went before them, if they were to gain the victory, 
a live crow would appear flying on the middle of the 
flag ; but if they were doomed to be defeated, it would 
hang down motionless. And this was often proved to 
be so." (Sub an. 878.) The Danish chronicles and 
sagas, however, make no mention of this Eaven standard. 
Mr. Worsaae (" Danes in England") gives tlie engraving 
of a coin of Anlaf, on which he recognises the national 
device, and finds it again in that figure of a bird on one 
of the flags of the Bayoux tapestry; "for it is very 
natural," he says, "that the Scandinavian vikings, or Nor- 
mans, who had achieved such famous conquests under 
Odin's Raven, should continue to preserve this sign," &c. 

Ancient evidences are not agreed as to the Anglo- 
Saxon standard used at the battle of Hastings. Wil- 
liam of Poitiers describes it as '^memorabile veidllum *" 
Heraldi, hominis armati imaginem intextam habens ex 
auro purissimo." Malmesbury follows him: "vexillum 
— quod erat in hominis pugnantis figura, auro et lapi- 
dibus arte sumptuosa contextum." 

In the Bayeux tapestry this design does not appear, 
but the old Dragon {Standard, derived by the Northern 
nations &om the Bomans. And it will be observed that 
the dragon of Harold is not a picture painted on a flag ; 
but, like the Eoman draco^ a figure fixed by the head to 
a stafi^ with its body and tail floating away into the air. 
Compare the representations on the Trajan and Antonine 
columns, and in the Bayeux tapestry. The dragon is 
found also among the continental Saxons. Of Witikind 
we are told: " Hie anipiens Signum, quod apud eo ha^ 
bebatur sacrum, leonis atque draeom et desuper aquilsB 
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volaatis iusiguituin effigie^" &c. And this device of a 
dragon appears to have been in use till at length dis^ 

placed by tiie more exact distinctions of hereditaty 
heraldry. 

The well-knovn custom mentioned by Plot, of the in- 
habitants of Burford, in Oxfordshire^ carrying the figure 

of a diagon yearly "up and down the town ia gieat 
Jollity, to which they added the Picture of a Giant^'' in 
memory of a victory over Ethelbald, king of Merda, in 
which this prince lost his "Banner, whereon was de- 
picted a Golden Dragon seems entitled to greater con- 
sideration than most of the customs of old times. The 
Dragon Standard of the Anglo-Saxons is a fact substan- 
tiated by many monuments ; and the portraj ing a van- 
quished enemy under the lineaments of a hideous giant, 
is a practice which has had the sanction of all times and 
all nations, 

A very curious kind of flag occurs in the Anglo-Saxon 
manuscript of PrudenHus in the Tenison Library. It is 

suspended from a horizontal bar near the spear-head, 
after the manner of a sail looped up to its yard, and 
from the side hangs a kind of fiinge. It decreases be- 
low, presenting altogether a triangular form, and seems 
to be the same object as that figuied by Mr. WorsaaCi 
from a coin of Anla^ in his Danes in England." 

The celebrated Carrocio or Car Standard of the Italians 
appears to have been invented during the war hetAveen 
the Milanese and the Emperor Conrad, about 1035, by 
Heribert, the archbishop of Milan. This car had four 
wheels, and was diawn by four yoke of oxen, capari- 
soned in red. The chariot itself was red: in the 

• acrtor.SwL,lilKi« 
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midst of it was a tall red mast, siumounted by a 
golden globe, and bearing the banner of the oity: 
'beneath the banner was a large orocifix, of which 
**the extended arms appeared to bless the troops." A 
kind of platform in front of the carrocium was oocu- 
pied by a oompany of chosen heroes, elected for its espe- 
cial clofoace ; while, on a similar platform behind, the 
trumpets of the army contributed by their inspiriting 
strains to give confidence to all around. Before leaving 
the city, mass was solemnised npon the platform of the 
chanoty and not untrequently a chaplain was assigned to 
accompany it into the field of battle, and to give abso- 
Intion to the wonnded. This device of the Milanese 
was soon imitated by others of the Italiau cities, and 
with all it was held to be in the last degree humiliating 
to abandon the carroeio to the enemy'. Other origins 
have, however, been given to the Car Standard. It has 
been attributed to the Sai-acens ; and the monk Egidius 
ascribes its invention to the Duke of Louvaini who caused 
the banner which had been embroidered by the Queen 
of England to be placed in a superb chariot drawn by 
four oxen« The Italians have a large balance of evidence 
on their side. 

Of the vaiious kinds of " gyns" in use, the notices 
are not very distinct. And a chief source of the vague* 
ness arises from the drcumstanoe that, as the earliest 

chroniclers wrote in Latin, they applied the names of 
Roman engines to instruments which probably differed 
both in form and principle from their ancient prototypes. 

. ' Amulphus Mediol., 1. ii. c. 16; Ki- Mediolanois^ tD!iiB.vi.; iiu>t. iiur. Ital., 
^CWdMM HllMpina, Sft. Fior., cap. 164 ; p. 917. 
SmvihifdiuL Bnistoibi do fncffi i l lft uvUs 
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Tacitus, indeed, tells us that the barbanauB borrowed 
these engines from those of the Romans; deserters or: 
priBoners from whose ranks taught to the Korthmen the 
art of their oonstnictioiL But there seems good reason 
to believe tliat the motive principle of the classic periers, 
torsion, was no longer in use among the middle-age 
engineers: their instruments consisting of a lever fur"* 
nished at one extremity with a sling and at the other 
with a heavy weight ; tliu sudden liberation of the latter 
contributing the force necessary to propel the stone from 
the sling. See this subject fiilly discussed in the second 
volume of the L'f tides aur V Arlillerie of the Emperor of 
the Prench; and compare the evidences furnished by 
monuments of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, given 
in later pages of this work. 

In 585, wc Icaru fi'om Grof}:ory of Toui-s, tliat the Bat- 
tering Bam and the Testudo were employed by the Bur- 
gundians in the siege of CJomminges^ This Tortoise, or 
screen for the propellers of the Bam, is described by the 
translator of Vegecius in 1408 under the name of the 
" Snayle or Welke^ " For, righte as the snaile hath 
his hous over hym where he walkethe or resteth, and oute 
of his hous he shetethe his hede whan he woUe, and 
draweth hym inne a-yene, so doth this gynne." In the 
ninth century we obtain considerable light on this sub^^ 
ject from the curious description of the Siege of Paris,: 
wi'itten in Latin verse bv Abbo, u iiioiik of St. Germain- 
des-Prez, who was an oye-witness of the events he re- 
cords. He names the Musculus and the Pluteus^ botii 
of which were contrivances to shelter the besiegers while 
at work \ the Balista and Mangana^ machines for casting 
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large stones ; the CSatapulta^ which cast both stones and 

darts; the Terebra, a spiked beam for boring into the 
walls ; and the falarica, a gyn throwing darts to which 
bumiug Bubstaaces were affixed; a terrible instnunent 
in those days, when the loofii of houses were almost in- 
variably covered with thatch. 

llie Moveable Towers formed of wood, in imitation of 
those of the Eomans, and placed by the walls of city or 
castle in order to bring the assailants to a level with the 
defenders, are first mentioned in medieval annals under 
tiie eleventh century ; but they play no conspicuous part 
in llie military history of these days till tlie succeeding 
century, when their employment appears to have been 
frequent. In 1025, £udes, comte de Chartres, is said to 
have used the Moveable Tower in besieging the Castle of 
Montbrol, near Tours ; and so high was it, that it over- 
topped the keep-tower of the fortress^ 

In the east of Europe, the Greek Fire had been known 
as early as the year 673 ; when, according to the his- 
torians of the Lower Empire, Oallinicus, the philosopher, 
taught the use of it to the Greeks. He himself had pro- 
bably derived the knowledge of this composition from the 
Arabians ; for, though powder acting by detonation (and 
ccmsequently cannon) appears to have been first produced 
in Europe, and that not earlier* than the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, the Asiatics had the use of powder 
that would Jwe at a very early date. The Greek Eire 
was discharged from tubes, which could be turned in any 
direction. The Princess Ajina Comnena, in the Alexiad^ 
describes its use, as it was employed by the Emperor 
Alexis against the Fisans, from tubes fixed at the prow 

* Af. LftbbaBtmi in Chronolqg., liK ii.; Daniel, ML Frmut L 667. 
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of his vessels : — They (the Pisans) were astoniBhed to 
see fire, which, by its nature ascends, directed against 

them, at the will of their enemy, downwards and on each 
side." The receipt i i the composition of the Greek i'ire 
may be found in the Treatise of Marcus Qrecus. The 
terrors of these early fire-mixtures were enhanced by the 
beKef that not only they, but the flames kindled by 
them, were inextinguishable by water: " de quibiis fit 
incendarium quod ab aqua non extinguitur\" The Greek 
Pire did not, however, reach the west of Europe till a 
much later period. It was objected against its use, that 
such an agent was contmry to the spirit of religion and 
the nobleness of chivalry: it was felt that a weapon 
which could be used alike by the weak and the strong, 
by the humble and the powerful, might become a dan- 
gerous rival to the knightly lance and panoply. 

k Reiuaud et Fave : Jht/eu gr^gew, &e., p. 218* 
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FBOM THE KOBMAK CONQTTEST OF ENGLAND TO THE END OF 

THB TWELFTH CBNTUKY. 

For the period now to be examined, namely, from about 
the year 1066 to the close of the twelfth century, our 
ehief eyidenoes are still the illimimatioiiB of maniiscriptSy 
the imtmgB of chroniclers and poets, tapestry-pictures, 
ivory carvings and metal chasings. The valuable testi- 
monies of the grayes are lost to us ; but a new source of 
intimation is opened to our inquiries in the royal and 
baronial seals, wliicli from the second half of the eleventh 
century appear in great abundance wherever the feudal 
system is in vogue. Among these various evidencesi 
there are two which, for our particular purpose, are espe- 
cially vuluabh^, — the Bayeux tapestry and the Chronicle 
of Bobert Wace. There seems to be no reasonable doubt 
of this tapestry having been embroidered at ihe dose of 
the eleventh century; and whoever has carefully ex- 
amined it, will be at once convinced that it was wrought, 
not by courtly ladies, but by the ruder hands of the 
ordinary tapestry-workers. Curious analogy is found in 
the decorations of subsellai of a somewhat later date\ 



• The events depictwl hi tlio Bayeux 602. Thii piq^ has been nfRinted by 

tajwstry have been airi'fully idcntificxl M. Thiorrv among tlie Pii^s Jujfitjica- 

and di-striU'tl by M. Laiuolot in the iire.<t of his ConqtUte de I'Angleterre, 

Memott'tm de fAcad. det Intcrip^ viiL vol, i. 
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The especial value of tke Chronicle of the Dukes of Nor- 
mandy is in the minuteness with which Waoe delights 
to describe the incidents of knightly achievement. Taking 
his cnido facts from William of Jumir^ges and Diido of 
St. Quentin, he fills up their outlines with unwearying 
elaboration. Not content with drily noting the gathering 
of a host or the issue of an onslaught, he tells ub how 
the levies came into the camp " by twos, and by threes, 
and by fours, and by fires," and with what weapons they 
contended, the material of their staves, and the lengtli 
and brcadtli of their blades. lie himself lived so near 
the time of which he writes, and the changes in the in- 
terral were so few, that his descriptions have, in most 
instances, the exactness of those of an eye-witness. The 
incidents of Duke William's Conquest of England he 
learns from the lips of his own father, who lived pro- 
bably in the eleventh century : — 

« jo 01 dire a mon pere : 

Bieu m' en sovint, maiz varlet ere." 

Boman de Hou, I. 1 15(j4. 

We must still, however, keep in view that Waoe, like all 

writers and illuminators of the middle-ages, does not 
hesitate to fill up his pictures from the scenes aroimd 
him ; so that, while we concede him a large measure of 
authority, especially for the events near his own time, 
we must on some occasions withhold our confidence, 
when his testimony is not in accordance witili evidence 
which is strictly cotemporary. 

With the feudal sj'Stem was introduced a scheme of 
mihtary rank which was altogether distinct fi:om social 
position. Esquire, knight^ and banneret had no necessary 
connection with prince, baron, or private person* The 
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heir of a crown might he but an esquire ; a fortunate 
soldier often became a knight. The esq^uire was the 
aspirant to knightly honours, and patLently served his 
apprenticeship to arms in the oonrt of his prince or 
the hall of some neighbouiing baron. At the age of 
twenty-one he was eUgihle to knighthood : he became, if 
he had property enough to support the dignity, a knight- 
bachelor: "is'ilabien dc quoi maintcnir I'cstat dc che- 
yalerie; car aultrement no lui est honneur, et vault 
mieulx estre bon escuyer que ung poure che7a]ier\" In 
the field, the knight's contingent was led under a Pen- 
non, a flag that differed from the square Banner of the 
banneret in. being pointed at the fly. The dignity of 
the Kni^t Banaeret required a retinue of at least fifty 
men-at-arms with their followers, so that it could only be 
enjoyed by the rich. The chronicles of the middle-ages 
are full of examples in which the knight who has dis- 
tinguidied himself on the field of battle declines this 
dignity on the plea of inadequate funds. ^Hien accepted, 
the Pennon of the knight was often at once couTerted on 
the spot into a Banner ; as in the instance recorded by 
Oliyier de la Marche : — " Si bailla le Eoi d' Armes (de la 
Toison d'Or) un conteau au Due (de Bonrgogne), et prit 
le pennon en ses mains, et le bon Due, sans oster le gau- 
telet de la main senestre, fit un tour autour de sa main 
de la queue du pennon, et de Pautre main coupa le- 
dit pennon et demeura quarrc; et la Banniere fiaite**." 
Froissart offers several similar instances. 

The feudal Levy was conducted on the very simple 
princii)le, that they who held the land should defend the 

k Anloine de la Sale, dtcd by St. Palaye, Ate C^evalerie, i US. 
• liv. vi. c 26. 
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land, and contribute to the king's army in proportion to 
the extent of theii' holdings. Those who could not serve 
in person, aa clerics and ladies, were bound to furnish, 
substitates. The various contingents due from the yas- 
sals were carefully recorded in rolls ; and in the Milice 
Fran^ise of Pere Daniel is preserved a curious note of 
such a roll, of the time of Philippe Auguste, in which 
the contributors to the host are arranged in the following 
order : archbishops, bishops, abbots, dukes, earls, barons, 
castellans, vavassors, knights-banneret, and knights'^. 
The usual time of service at this period was forty days : 
any foi'ther attendance was voluntai} , and was probably 
much dependent on the prospect of booty. 

That knight and esquire were not necessarily of gentle 
blood, might be proved by numerous ancient evidences : 
one or two may .suiUcc. Matthew Paris, under the year 
1250, tells us that tlio king " gave a charter of the 
liberty of warren in the land of Baint Alban's to a oeirtain 
knight named Geoffry, although not descended from 
noble or knightly ancestors." This knight had obtained 
the privilege "from having married the sister of the 
king's dork, John MaunseU." The <^ lady's name was 
Clarissa, and she was the daughter of a countiy priest, 
but exalted herself in her pride abo^ e her station, to the 
derision of all." jProissart^ in the fourteenth century, 
gives us the history of Jacques le Oris, the bosom-friend 
of the Earl of Alencon, — " qui n'etoit pas de trop iiaute 
affaire, mais un ecuyer de basse lignee qui s'etoit avance, 
ainsi que fortune en avance plusieurs \ et quand ils sont 
tons eleves et ils cuident Stre au plus s^, fortune lea 

' VoL i. p. 7a Seo o«lier Solb of ta early dftte in the TniU in Bm of tlM 
Smir de la JKo^fMr. 
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retoume en la boue et les met plus bas que elle ne les a 
eus de oonunencement*.'' 

In fact, numerous exceptional cases might be adduced 
on almost eyery point of knightly usage, aud to chronicle 
the whole would be a labour of many pages. A detail of 
such usages (the education of the varlets, the probation 
of the knights, the ceremonies of investiture, and the 
institutions of the Yarious brotherhoods) is by no means 
within the proTinoe of this work. A large amount of 
information on these points will be found in the Memoir es 
sur Vancimne Ckevalme of St. Palaye, and in the various 
works of Ducange ; from whose pages numerous refer* 
enoes will lead the more critical investigator to a wide 
range of valuable authorities. An able sketch of the 
f*eudal System, as it existed in Italy, appears in the first 
volume of Sismondi's Sepubliquea Italiennea au Jfoyeft^ 
d^e, p. 80, sq. 

Besides the feudal troops already noticed, there was a 
more general levy, when any pressing dang^ menaced 
the state. Thus, in 1124, Louis le Gros met the threat- 
ened invasion of the Emperor Henry V. by raising an 
anny of more than 200,000 men'. And under Philippe 
le Bel, we have an ordinance calling upon all bis sub- 
jects, "noble and non-noble, uf wliatsoever couditiou 
they be, between the ages of eighteen and sixty,'' to be 
ready to take the field. A similar provision was found 
in England. The Posse Comitatus, which was under the 
command of the sheriff of the various comities, included 
eyeiy fireeman capable of bearing arms between the ages 
of fifteen and sixty. In 1181, Henry 11. fixed an assize 



« Sab an. 13S6. ' Henanlt, i. 177. 
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of amis, by which all his subjects, being freemen, were 
bound to be in readiness for the defence of the realm* 
Whosoever holds one knight's fee shall have a ooat^ 

of-fence [loricam), a lielinct [cassidem\ a shield, and a 
lauce J and every knight as niany couts, heliiiots, shields, 
and lances, as he shall have knights' fees in his domain. 
Every free layman, having in rent or chattels the value 
of sixteen maikii, shall have a coat-of-fence, helmet, 
shield and lance. Every free layman having in chattels 
ton marks, shall have a haubergeon (kalderffeilum), iron 
cap and hince [capelef ferri et lanceam). All burgesses 
and tlu' whole community of freemen shall linve each a 
'wambais,' iron cap, and lance. On the death of any 
one having these arms, they shall remain to his heir. 
Any one having more arms than required by this assize, 
shall sell or give them, or so alienate them, that they 
may be employed in the king's service. No Jew shall 
have in his custody any coat-of-fence or liuubeigeon 
(loricam vel halber^ellum\ but shall sell it i give it, or 
in otiier maimer so dispose of it that it shall remain to 
the king's use. No man shall carry arms out of the 
kingdom, or sell arms to be so carried. None but a 
freeman to be admitted to take the oath of arms {ei pra- 
cepit reof, quod nuUus reeiperetur ad aacramentum armorum 
tilsi liber honio^y^ In this curiuus ilucument it will bo 
remarked that the old national weapon, the axe, is alto- 
gether omitted; and the bow, which afterwards became 
so effective an arm among the in&ntry of this country, 
is equally unnoticed. The extensive levy indicated in 
these passages was clearly that of the so-called Arriere^ 



* New Kyiner, vol. L p. 37. 
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boHf the MUice dea Oonmmei, or CommunitateB Parachu 
arum ; troops who mardhed under the banners of their 

respective parishes. For in an ordinance of Charles VL 
of France, in 141 1, we find the 6an and arriere-ban very 
exactly defined : — Mandons et conToquons par devaut 
nous, tons noz hommes et yassanlx tenant de nous, tant 
en fie& qu'en arriere-£e£s : et aussi des gens des bonnes 
TiUes de notre royanme qui ont aeconstume d'eulx armer 
par forme et maniere de arriere-ban\" 

As the vassals were not always disposed to exchange 
hawk and hoimd for lance and destrier, and as kings 
found themselves but ill-served by barons who had be- 
come almost as powerfol as themselves^ a plan was de- 
vised, by which both were relieved horn this embarrass- 
ment of feudal relations. The vassal compounded by a 
money-payment called Scutage for the service due to 
his lurd; und the lord, with the proceeds of this shield- 
tax, obtained the aid of foreign soldiery. Henry IL 
in England, and Philip Augustus in France, employed . 
these mercenaries, who were called Coterelli, Butarii, 
Bascli, and Brabantioncs, names derived from their 
condition or country ^ William the Conqueror, Wace 
tells us, had mercenary troops mixed with his feudal 
followers : — 

"De mainte terre out aoldeiers: 
Celfl pur terre, cela por deniers."— ^m. de Mou^ 1. 13797. 

Again: — 

Dune Tindrent iold^B & lui : 
Et una h ims, ^ doi i dui, 
S quatre i quatie, h cme h sia, 
E set d wit, d nof d dis: 

^ Collect, des Ordonnanoefl^ viu.640. Bigord, wahvu. 116S« See elwDu Cange 
* tf edoK, Hilt* fizeheq^ 436 ieq.j orAdelmg. 
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Eli Dus toz lea reteneit : 

Mult lor donout d prameteit. 
♦ ♦ # # ♦ 

Alqiians sold^es demandoent, 

LiTieisuiu d dims eoTetoent." — Lilts 11544. 

Besides tlie troops enumerated above, tlie Ejng^s Body- 
guard became a corps of some celebrity at the close of 
the twelfth centiiry. Philip Augustus is said to have 
institttted this corps in the Holy Xjand, to protect bis 
person from the machinations of the Old Man of the 
Mountain; and in imitation of his ally, Bichard of 
England embodied a similar force. The Servientea or- 
morum. Serpens d'armesy or Serpens a maeea, were armed 
cap-a-pie, and besides their distinctive weapon, the mace, 
carried a bow and arrows*', and of course a sword. In the 
fonrteenth century they had a lancet In the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, as we learn from the curious 
incised stoiies"" formerly placed in the church of their 
brotherhood, St Catherine*du-yal, at Paris, and now pre- 
served in the Church of St. Denis, the serpens d^armea 
were still clad in complete armour, their weapons being 
a mace and sword. The number of these guards at 
their first institution is not clear, but in the time of 
Louis VI. of France they were reduced to a hundred. 
It must be borne in mind that the name of serviem or 
aergmty as applied to militaiy persons, had a much 
wider signification than this of a body-guard. It often 
included all beneath the disunity of a knigbt. 

The Archers in the ai-my of William the Oonqueror 
fulfilled those duties of preliminary fight which at a 
later period fell to the lot of the mnsquetiers, and in 

^ Stetnteof Fbmp IV. nib aii.ia85. * Flgnnd by Dwiiel, by Lenoir, by 
1 DMiid» MIL Fnn^ii. 96. Wmeniii, ind by GviUienny. 
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our oim day have passed to the cannonier. The Kor<- 
man bowmen are the first of the inyaduig troops to set 

foot ou English soil : — 

"Li archierB suut primii ra i( s3uz : 
El terrain sunt primiers venuz. 
Dune a clicscun son arc tendu, 
Conire et archaiz el lez pendu. 
Tuit furent rez e tuit tondu, 

Dc cors (iras furent tuit vestu." — Horn, de Rou. 1. 11626. 

These shaven and shorn, short-coated archers, with their 
quivers hung at their side^ are exactly reproduced in the 
Bayeux tapestry (Plates xm., xv., and xvi.) : — 

" La gent a pie fu bien armee : 

Chescun porta arc et espee. 

Sor lor testes orent cliapels, 

A lor piez liez lor panels. 

Alquanz nut bones coiriea, 

K' il uul a lor ventre lies. 

Plusors orent vestu gambais, 

Couirea oreut ceiuz et archaia. 
• • • • • 

Oil a pi4 aloient avant 

Serr^ment, Ion ars portunt.*'— Xmm 12805. 

From this curious passage it appeai-s that the archers of . 

William were not a particular and distinctly organized 

corps, but that aU (he /hot were armed with the bow. 

The caps and boots are clearly portrayed in the Bayeiix 

tapestry; and from this valuable monument we obtain 

an exact confirmation of the statement of Wace, that 

some of the archers were clad in armour. See Plate xni. 

We must observe also, that the advantage of a close 

formation was thoroughly appreciated at this day. The 

serried order of the foot noted above was also adopted 

by the cavaby : — 

" Cil k cheval e cil h pie 
Tiudrent lor eire e lor coropa8| 
Serr^ment lor petit pasj 
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Ke Tun 1* altre no trespassout, 

I^e n' aprismout no u' esloigoout. 

Tiiit aloent serreement, 

£ tuit aloent fi^remeut." — Line 12825. 

In Plate XIII. of the Bayeux tapestry, we find an archer 
who carries his quiver, not "el lez pendu," but slung at 
bis back, so that the arrows preseat themselves at the 
right shoulder. In Plate xn. we have a mounted 
archer joining a group of knights in the chase of the 
discomfited Saxons; from which we may venture to 
infer, that on the rout of an enemy it was the practice 
of such bowmen as could obtain horses, to act with the 
cavalry in the pursuit of the flying foe. 




OaSAT a£AI. OP WILUAU &DFOS. 

If the If orman archei^B were for the most part clad in 
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0018 dras^" the horsemen were fully furnished in the 
choicest military equipment of the day : — 

*'Dunp issirent li Chevalier, 
Tuit armu e tuit haubergie ° ; 
Escu al col, bealme laci^ : 
Ensemble vindrent nl prravier**, 
Cliescun arme sur aou destrier, 
Tuit orent ceintcs les cspees, 
El plain vuulrent lances levees. 
Li iiaruuz orent gontanons, 

Li chevaliers orent penous." — £om,deSoUf 1. 11639. 

*< Cbevalien ont Baubeini d branz, 
Cfaauces de f^, helmes liiizanz, 
Ebcuz as cola, aa mama lor lances."— ZlfM 12818. 

In the souili, military science was already so &r ad- 
vanced that a Code for the discipline of troops had been 

established. Tho rules laid down by the Emperor Prcderic 
for the control of his army in Italy in 1158, have been 
piesenred by Badeyicus of Erisinga^i and axe given by 
Sismondi^ 

"Wherever the feudal system had taken root, a similar 
arming and similar tactics prevailed. Ilie military 

" Clievals quistrcnt et armcs ii la guise franchoiae, 
Quer lor semblout e plus riche ^ plus cortoise.'* 

But in the border^nations of Europe, where the old 

liberties of Celt and Teuton still lingered, the fashions 
of war were very ditferent. In Ireland, in Scotland, in 
Wales, and in the Scandinavian North, the heroes were 
by no means clad in the pattern of the Bayeux tapestry. 
From Giraldus Cambrensis we learn that the Irish in the 
twelfth century wore no body-armour. In riding they 

■ Having hanbdrkfl. p Lib. i. cap. 25, 

* The shore. ? K^pub. Ital^ vol. ii. p. 84. 
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used neither saddle nor spur. Their shields were cir- 
cular, and painted red. Helmets they had none. Their 
weapons yrere a short spear, javelins, and an axe. The 
axes, which they had derived from the Norwegians and 
Ustmen, were excellently well steeled. "They make 
use of but one hand when they stnke with the axe, 
extending the thumb along the handle to direct the 
blow; from which neither the helmet can defend the 
head, nor the iron folds of the armour the body ; whence 
it has happened in our time that the whole thigh of a 
soldier, though cased in well-tempered nrmour, hatli been 
lopped of£ by a single blow, the limb falling on one side 
of the horse, and the expiring body on the othw. They 
are also expert beyond all other nations in casting stones 
in battle, when other weapons fail them, to the great 
detriment of their enemies^" The bow not being in 
use among the Irish of this time, and consequently there 
being nothing to oppose to the distant attack of the 
Norman archers, the havoc made by these latter troops 
was tefm^o; so that Giraldus, in his chapter, " Qualiter 
Hibemica gens sit expugnanda," recommends that in all 
attacks upon them, bowmen shoidd be mixed with the 
heavy-armed force. 

The Welsh also retained their old mode of war- 
fere:— 

" Gcus AViiUensls habet line naturale per oraiics 
ludigduas, primis pro^ihum ^uod seryat ab aanis, " 

says GniUaume le Breton. "They are lightly armed," 
writes Giraldus Cambrensis, " so that their agility may 
not be impeded; they are clad in haubergeons {hricU 

* Xopogrophia iiibei'ui». 
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minorihm\ haA^e a handful of arro\rs, long lances, hel- 
mets, and shields, but rarely appear with ii'on greaves 
{wsreU ferreiay Fleet and generous steeds^ which their 
eoimtry produces, bear their leaders to hattle, but the 
greater part of the people are obliged to march on foot 
oyer mazsihes and uneyen groimdL Those who are 
mounted, according to opportunity of time and place, 
both for the retreat and advance, easily become infantry. 
Those of the foot-soldiers who have not bare feet, wear 
shoes made of raw hide, sewn up in a barbarous Gabion. 
The people of Gwentland are more accustomed to war, 
more tainuns for A aluui', and more expert in archery, 
than those of any other part of Wales. The following 
examples proye the truth of this assertion. In the last 
assault of Aborgavciiny Castle, which happened in our 
days, two soldiers passing over a bridge to a tower built 
on a mound of earth, in order to take the Welsh in the 
rear, their archers, who perceiyed them, discharged their 
aiTows, penetrating an oaken gate which was four fingers 
thiok: in memory of which deed, the arrows are stiU 
preseryed sticking in the gate, wii& their iron piles seen 
on the other side. . . . Theii' bows ai'c made of wild elm, 
unpolished, rude, and uncouth, but strong; not calcu- 
lated to shoot an arrow to a great distance, but to inflict 
yery seyere wounds in closer fight'.'' Guillaume le 
Breton, in describing the Welsh troops who accom- 
panied Bichard Oceur-de-Lion into France, depriyes them 
of defensiye armour altogether i— 

"Nec 8olei8 plautas, calijcns nec crura gravantur: 
Frigus docta pati, uulli oneratur ab armis, 
Kec munit thorace latus, nee casside frontem^" 

* Iter Cambrise, c. 3. *■ Fhilippldos, ]. 5. 
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But he allows them a greater yahetj of weapons on this 
oocasion than is found in the account of Giialdus : — 

Ciavam cam jaoulo, Tenabula, gesa, bipennem, 
Azcum cum phflretria, nodosaque tela vel haafcam." 

The ^eaa of this passage is the often-mentioned ^uiiarme. 

The nodosa tela is not so clear, but may have been a 
dart with a ball at the end; the object of which ball 
was to arrest the jayelin when, sliding thiough the 
hand, it had inflicted its wound, so that it might be 
employed afresh. Such weapons were used by the 
ancient Egyptians", and arc still employed in the man- 
ner mentioned above by the Nubians and Ababdeh. 

Hoveden, describing the battle of Lincoln in 1141, and 
the disposition of the Earl of Chester's army, says : On 
the flank, there was a great multitude of Welshmen, 
better provided with daring than with aims." 

In Scotland, two leading influences were at work. 
The highlanders adhered to their old habits and their 
old arms with a pertinacity which has not been ex- 
tinguished even in our o^ii day. The round shield or- 
namented with knot-work subsisted to the held of Cullo- 
den, and the dagger with its hilt of the same pattern, is 
still in vogue. But in the south of Scotland the ^hions 
of France and of England had made great inroads ; espe- 
cially advanced by the crowds of discontented nobles of 
Saxon and of Norman blood, who sought in the court of 
the Scottish king solace for their misfortunes, or revenge 
for their wrongs. Thus in the seal of Alexander L 
(1107—1124,) 



• Wilkinson, i. 356, ed. 1834. 
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VBOM TBB OBBAT 8BAI. OW ALBXAMDBB 1., ZIKO OF aOOTLAWD. 

No. 27. 

we find that monaroh wearing the hauberk with tunic and 
the nasal helmet, and armed with lanoe and Idte-Bhield, 

exactly as seen in the monuments of his more southern 
ootempoiaries. This equipment, howeyer, was only found 
among the leaders of their hosts, and eyen they did not 
always think fit to adopt the new fashion. Thus, at the 
battle of the Standard, in 1138, the Earl of Stratheamo 
exdaims: — ^'1 wear no armour, yet they who do will 
not adyance beyond me this day." 

This Battle of the Standard, so called from the Carro- 
cium, or Car-standard, which was brought into the held 
by the English, affords us a good insight into the war&re 
of the Soots of this day. Let us remember, however, that 
it is an English chronicler who records the fight. Koger 
of Hoyeden tells us that the bishop* who aooompanied 
the English army, addressing the troops preyious to the 

* Of the Orkney R, sa^ s liuvtHleu ; uf Durham, acoording to Weudover. 
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engagement, said of the Scots : " Tlicy know not how to 
arm themselves for battle ; whereas you, duriug the time 
of peace, prepare yourselyes for war, in order that in 
battle you may not experience the doubtful contingen- 
cies of warfare. ...But now, the enemy admncing in dis- 
order^ warns me to close my address, and rushing on 
mth a 9tragglinff froni^ gives me great reason for glad- 
ness." At the end of his speech, " all the troops of the 
English answered, * Amen, Amen.' " 

^^At the same instant the Scots raised the shout of 
their country, and the cries of 'Albany, Albany!' as- 
cended to the heavens. But the cries were soon drowned 
in the dreadful crash and the loud din of the blows. 
When the ranks of the Men of Lothian, who had ob- 
tained from the king of Scotland, though reluctantly on 
his part, the glory of striking the first blow, hurl- 
ing their darts and presenting their lances of extra- 
ordinary length, bore down upon the English knights 
encased in armour, striking, as it were, against a 
wall of iron, they found them impenetrable. The 
archers of King Stephen, mingling among ilie cayalry, 
poured their arrows like a cloud upon them, piercing 
those who were not protected by arinom-. Meanwhile 
the whole of the Normans and English stood in one 
dense phalanx around the standard, perfectly immoYe- 
able. The chief commander of the Men of Lothian MI 
slain, on which the whole of his men took to flight. 
On seeing this, the main body of the Scots, which was 
contending with the greatest valour in another part of 
the field, was alarmed and fled. Xcxt, the king's 
troop, which King David had formed of several clans, 
as soon as it perceived this, began to drop off: at first, 
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man by man, afterwards in bodies; fhe Idng standing 
firm, and being at last left almost alone. The king's 

friends seeing this, forced him to mount his horsr and 
take to flight. But Heary, his valiant son, not heeding 
the example of his men, bnt solely intent on glory and 
valour, brayely charged the enemy's line, and shook it 
by the wondrous vigour of his onset. For his troop 
was the only one moimted on horsebaok, and oonsisted 
of MnfflM and Normans who formed a part ofkU fathers 
household. His horsemen, however, were not long able 
to continue their attacks against soldiers on foot, cased 
in armour, and standing immoveable in olose and dense 
ranks ; but, with their lances broken, and their horses 
wounded, were compelled to fly. Eumoiu' says that 
many thousands of the Scots were slain on that fleld, 
besides those who, being taken in the woods and stand- 
ing com, were put to death. Accordingly, the English 
and Normans happily gained the victory, and with a- 
very small effusion of blood." The standard which gave 
to this batHe of Cuton Hoor its popular name, was 
formed of a mast placed on a car, having at its summit 
a silver pix contaming the Host, and beneath, three 
banners, those of St Peter, St. John of Beverley, and 
St. WilMd of Eipon. 

The eq^uipment of the Scandinavian heroes in the twelfth 
oentixry has come down to us in several ootemporary 
writings. The author of the SpemUwn Re^ahy an Ice- 
landic chronicle of this period, instructs his son ia his 
military duties : when combating on foot, he is to wear 
his heavy armour, namely, a bymie, or thick panzar^ 

r Panza, abdooMD, alvotj whenoo ^nma, larica quB Tentran tegit. Addnng. 
Pmmire, Fr. 
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{^thungann pamzarc^^ a strong shield (akiold) or buokler 
{hMard)y and a heavy sword. For nayal actions the 

best weapons are long spears, and for defence, panzars 
made of soft and well-dyed linen cloth, together with 
good helmets {kialmar)^ pendant steel caps {hangan^ 
8tcUhufur)y and broad shields'. The directions for a 
knight's equipment are more minute : Let the horseman 
nse this dress: first, hose made of soft and weil-pre- 
pared linen dofh, which should reach to the breeches- 
belt {jMta-beUtis) ; then, above them, good mail-hose 
{bryn-hosur)^ of such a height that they may be fastened 
with a double string, l^ext, let him put on a good 
pair of breeches {bryn-^akur), made of strong Hnen ; 
on which must be fastened knee-caps made of thick 
iron and fixed with strong nails. The upper part of 
the body should first be clothed in a soft linen panzar 
{Mautam panzara)^ whidi should reach to the middle 
• of the thigh ; over this a good breast-defence {bnost 
biorg), of iron, extending from the. bosom to the breeches 
belt; above that a good bymie, and over all a good 
panzar of the 'same length as the tunic, but without 
sleeves. Let him have two swords, — one girded round 
him, the other hung at his saddle-bow; and a good 
dagger {bryn-knif). He must have a good hehn, made 
of tried steel, and provided with all defence for the face 
{piei allri andlitz hiaurg) ; and a good and thick shield 
suspended from his neck, especially furnished with a 
strong handle. Lastly, let him have a good and sharp 
spear of tried steel furnished with a strong shait*. It 
will be remarked that the body is here clothed in four 

• Cited by Sir Fre^^oric Madden in Atcheeokffia, voL sir. p. 2&d. 

* Speculum Regale, p. 405. 
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different garments, one over the other ; which appear to 
be the iuniCf xeachmg to mid-thigh ; the breast-defence 
of iron (whether formed in a single piece, or of several 
smaller plates, does not appear); the hauberk of the 
chain-maiii and the gambeaon^ a qiiilted coat, made in 
this instance without sleeres. Besides the weapons 
named above, the axe was still in fevonr among the 
Iforthem warriors. By the ancient laws of Helsingia, 
eveiy youth on attaining the age of eighteen, was bound 
to furnish himself with five kinds of warlike equipment : 
a sword, aii axe, a lielmet {jernhatt)^ a shield, and a 
byrnie or a gambeson. A spirited passage of (iiruldus 
Gambrensis brings the Norwegian troops vividly before 
us. Describing their attack upon Dublin, about 1172, 
he has : "A na\ibus igitur certatiin erumpentibus, duce 
Johanne, agnomine the wode^ quod Latine sonat insane 
vel yehementi, viri beUicosi Danico more undique ferro 
vestiti, alii loricis longis, alii laminis ferreis arte con- 
sutis, olipeis quoque rotimdis et rubris, circulariter fcrro 
munitis, homines tarn animis ferrei quam aimis, ordi- 
natis tnrmis, ad portam orientalem muros invadunt." 
The round painted shields edged with metal will bring 
to remembrance the similar defences of the Anglo- 
Saxons; and in the laminated cuirass we see another 
instance of the jazerant armour worn by Charlemagne. 
In Xing Sv error's Saga^ written towards the close of the 
twelfth century, by the abbot of Thingore in Iceland, and 
others, from the narrative of the king himself, we have 
a curious passage: Svcrrer was habited in a good 
byrnie, above it a strong gambeson {panzara)^ and over 
all a red suroote (raiulan hiup% With these he had 

^ Otrm. lopej lir. Jape. 
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a wide steel hat (pida Mihufii)^ fiimilar to those worn by 
the Germans ; and beneath it a mail cap {6rpikolht)y and 
a ' panzara-hufu.' By his side hung a sword, and a 
spear was in his hand^" From this description it seems 
dear that those singular broad-rimmed helmets found 
occasionally in monuments of the twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth centuries, and more J&equently in later times ; 
of which examples occur among the sculptures of the tomb 
of Aymer de Valence, in Westminster Abbey, and on the 
great seal of Henry III., king of Spain; were intro- 
duced into the north and west of Europe through Ger- 
many; the Germans, on their part, probably deriving 
them from the Italians ; to whom this ibrm of headpiece 
had come down from the well-known petasus of dassic 
times. The panzara-hufu was probably a quilted coif 
worn under the steel hat. Compare Willemin, vol. i., 
Plate GZLm. ; and see our woodcut^ No. 56. 

The Prussians in the twelfth century differ but little 
in their appearance from the Anglo-Saxon warrior of the 
preceding age. They wear the tunic, reaching to the 
knees, and belted at the waist; but, in lieu of leg- 
bands, have tight liose. They have spears little exceed- 
ing their own height, and the shield they carry is a 
mean between the kite and the pear-shape. We derire 
these particulars from the curious figures of the bronze 
doors of Gnesen Cathedral, given by Mr. I!^esbitt in the 
ninth volume of the Archnological Journal, (p. 345); 
the subject represented being the Legend of Saint Adal- 
bert. Hartknoch {fie Mebua Frussicia) tells us that the 
arms of the Prussians were dubs, swords^ arrows^ spears 



* Noreg* Kononga Siigor, iv. 298. 
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and fihieldSy and their dress eonsisted of a short tonic 
of linen or trndyed woollen cloth^ tight linen chausses 

reaching to the heels, and shoes of raw liide or bark. 

Throughout the period which we are now investi- 
gating, the Oergy not unfreqnently appear in knightly 
equipment at siege and battle. But in order to avoid 
an infringement of the letter of the canons, which for- 
bade them to stain their hands with hnman blood, they 
armed themselves with the mace or bftton. At the battle 
of Hastings, Odu, biskup of Bayeux,— 

M Un haabergeon areit voBtu 
De lor nne ehemise blsnebe : 
UftAH oon» juste la manche. 
Sor on ebe?al tot blaiio aleit : 
Tote la gent le congnoiueit : 

Vn bostoD. teneit en boil poing.'*— IZom. da Htm, L 18254. 

Jn the disorders of Stephen's reign, the prelates ap- 
pear to have been still more frequently trespassers on 
the canons of the Church; for the author of the Geaia 
Stepham exohums, ^'The bishops, the bishops them- 
selves, I blush to say it, — not all of them, but many, 
bound in iron, and completely furnished with arms^ 
were accustomed to mount war-horses with the per- 
verters of their country, to participate in their prey." 
Everyone will remember the answer attributed to 
Eichard Cceur-de-Lion, who, when the pope required 
him to release from captiyity his spiritual ''son," the 
bishop of Beauvais, sent back the hauberk in which the 
prelate had been taken, adding, in the words of the 
history of Joseph : '' This haye we found : know now 
whether it be thy son's coat or no." The monk of St» 
Ediuuiid's, Jocelin of Brakelund, teUa us under the year 

I 
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119S: ^^Onr abbot, "wboiw styled ^the Magnanimous 

Abbot,' went to the siege of Windsor, where he ap- 
peared in annouTy with other abhoU of England, Laving 
his own banner, and retaining many knigbts at heavy 
charges; being more remarkable there for his counsel 
than for his piety. But we cloister-folks thought this 
act rather dangerons, fearing the consequence, that some 
future abbot might be compelled to attend in person on 
any warlike expedition.'^ 

On other occasions, however, the clergy fulfilled in 
the field duties more in harmony with their peaceful 
calling, — attending the wounded or consoling the dying. 
At the battle of Hastings, the i^orman priests gathered 
together on a hillock, where, during the contest^ they 
offered up prayers for their companions : — 

*'Li proveire ^ li ordeno 
En 8om un tertre sunt monte, 
Pot Dex pr^ier d por orer." — Wom^ L 13081. 

And frequent injunctions forbade these holy men from 
joining in military exploits. Among the decrees of the 
synod of Westminster, promulgated in 1175, ve read: 
"Whoever would appear to belong to the dei^, let 
them not take up arms, nor yet go about in armour. 
If they despise this injunction, let them be mulcted with 
the loss of their proper rank^" 

The TACTICS of this period arc pretty clearly exempli- 
fied by the proceedings of Duke William at the field of 
Hastings. The army was divided into three corps : — 

** Normanz orent treiz cumpaignies, 
Por assaillir en treiz parties." 



' Ho?edair ittb amio 1176. 
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The hired troops were placed in the first diviflioii, to. 
bear the bnmt of the fight : — 

" Li Boilogneiz 6 li Pohiers* 
Auieiz, d tost met mMHert" 

The second consisted of the roiteviiis and Bretons, 
del Maine tos li Barona." 

The third corps was the krgest : — 

poii li iam ki plua grant tint.** 

And this, led by William himself, appears to have held 
the position of a leserre : — 

*'E jo, od totes mes graaz genz, 
ISt od amiz et od parenz, 
Me cumbatrai par la grant presse, 
17 la bataiUe iert plus engresse 

The battle was opened by the aiehers: — 

** Cil a pi^ aloient avant 
Serreement, lor ara portant." 

The charge of the horse, as is well known, was pre- 
ceded by the feat of Taillefer, to whom the duke had 
aooorded the priyilege of striking the first blow. The 
charge of the knights was at this tune, and long after, 
made in a single line, or en haiej as it was called ; the 
attack in squadrons being a much later practice. The 
Noimans acted against their opponents as well by the 
weight of the horse as by dint of weapons. One knight— 

Assidt Engleiz o grant vigor 

Od la petrine du destrier : 

En fist maint li jor tresbuchier, 

Et od I'espee, al redrecier, 

Y^iaaiez bion Bacon aidier." — Line 13491. 



•'MenofBi^iiiPSoM^. ' From liyrMW. 

I % 
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Another — 

un Engleis ad encuntr^y 

Od li chcval V a si lmrt6, 

Ke mult tost V a acravente, 

Et od li piez tot de£oi4 s."—Xtfl6 13544. 

Spare liorBes and aims axe proTided for distinguished 

leaders 

** Li Dus fist cbevals demandcr : 
Plasors en fist tres li^ mener. 
Chescun out a 1' ar9on devant 
Une esp^e bone pendant. 
E cil ki li clievaid meuerent 
Lances acdrees portorent.*' — Line 12699. 

In the crusades, the European knights ooisaaionallf, 

tliougli very rarely, contended on foot ; and the Princess 
Anna Comnena remaiks that the French men-at-arms, 
so terrible on horseback, are little dangerous when dis* 
monnted'. 

To disorder the enemy's ranks by a simulated flight 
appears to have been a £»yoiuite stratagem of the. Nor-, 
mans. Duke William Sans^peur nsed this deyioe against 

the Germans before Eouen : — 

** Li Normanz par voisdie ^ a'en alerent fuiant, 
Por fere dese^rer eels ki vindrent devant ; 
Et Alemanz desrcngent, si vont esperonant : 
Ab poites de Boen la vindrent randonant 

JToctf, 1.3972. 

The similar incident of the battle of Hastings is in the 

xecoilection of all :— 

*' Nonnanz aperclmrent e vircnt 
Ko Engleiz si so desfcndirent 
E si sunt fort por els desfendre, 
Peti poeint sor ela prendre : . 



> foul6. k aqprte de Iw. ' Alexiad., bk. v. 

k par ruse. ^ diaigisg impetuooatjr. 
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MT^ement mt eaiiaeiUi6, 

Efe entrela nnt i^Mnulli^, 

Ke dra Engleis e'esluigntteienty 

B de fiur wmUant fefoieiit/'— Zmm 18311. 

Anofher de^ce of Duke William on this eyontM day 

"vraa to assail the English, by a downward flight of arrows, 
for he had found that the shields of his opponents 
,had seenred them from the efibcts of a direct attack: 
" Docuit etiam dux "Willielmus viros sagittarios ut non 
in hiosteia direote, sed in aeia sursum sagittas emitterent 
caneiim bostilem sagittis cseearent : qaod Anglis magno 
fuit de trim cut o'*." 

War-Gzies were stiU in vogue, and sainUy relics and 
emblems were regarded with a yenefation commensurate 
with tlie power of the Church and the confiding credu- 
litj of the soldiery. The sacred symbol of the Cross is 
seen constantly on the shields of the knights ; and one 
of the barons of Bufi^, on departing for the Crusades, 
tells the king that his shield, his helmet, his saddle, and 
his horses, shall all be marked with this holy deyioe\ 
It was even found usefbl to enrol mockHBajnts in the 
armies contending against the enemies of the faith. 
Thus, in the contest between the Saracens in Sicily 
and Count Boger, about the year 1070, Saint George 
mounted on a white horse is seen to issue from the 
Christian ranks, and head the onslaught on the unbe- 
lieyers: — Appaniit quidem eques splendidus in armis, 
equo albo insidens, album Texillum in summitate has- 
tills alligatum ferens, et desuper, splendidem crucem et 
quasi a nostra acie progrediens. Quo Tiso nostri hila- 



^ Hemy of Himtbigdon. * Oxdaricn* Vitali^ p. 760. 
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liores effeoti Deum Sanctcunqiie Georgiiini iztgemmaado 
ipsum prooedentem promptissim^ sunt Beoati^" It is 

perhaps imnecessary to say that the narrator of this in- 
oident giyes it in implicit belief of the saiutly chaiacter 
of the splendid knight. 

Not saints alone, but necromancers were occasionally 
attached to military expeditions. Such an auxiliary, 
aocoidmg to Wace, aooompanied Buke William in his 

expedition to England :— 

Un den esteit aL Duo Tenxu 

Ainz ke de Some fast m4uz : 

D'Aitvonomie, 90 diseit, 

E de nigromancid Bayeit : 

For dermto se teneiti 

Pe plusurs choBeB BOitiBaeit.** — Line 11678. 

HaTing predicted a safe voyage to William, and the 

prediction having been fulfilled, the duke remembered 
him of his ni^omancieni and desired that search might 
be made for this learned derk Bnt the poor feUow had 

himself been diowned in the passage :— 

"Earner esteit, 90 dist, neiez, 
Et en un nef peiillies." 

On which the duke wisely remarks : — 

« Malement derins de mei, 
Ei ne aout ddTiner de aei." 

Adding :— 

"Vol est U 80 fie en devin, 
Ei d'altnd om aet la fin, 
E terme ne set de aa Tie : 
D'altnd prend garde d aei s'oblie/' 



** Qaufiridus MAlAten% lib. ii« c 33. 
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In ezamming the bodt-A£MOUB of the period under 
teviervr, though "we find some change in the adaptations 

of the old fabrics, — of the quilted- work, of the interlinked 
chain-mail, of the scale and jazcrant^ — ^there appears to 
he only one piece which is entirely new, — the so-caUed 
J^laatrtm de fer, a hreastplate that was worn beneath the 
gambeson or other armour that formed a general cover- 
ing for the body. In a preceding passage fiom the 
JSjpetmlum B^pdUj we haye read of a breast-defence of 
non, extending from the throat to the waist, which may 
have been the breastplate in q^uestion. But a passage 
of GhiiUaume le Breton more exactly defines this con« 
trivanoe. In the encounter between Bichard Cceor-de* 
Lion (then earl of Poitou), and Guillaumc dcs Baires : — 

** Utraqufi pear elipeoB ad corpora frazinuB ibat, 
Gamberam^iw andaz font et thoiica trilic«m 
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Disjlcit: ardenti nimiani proriimpero tandem 

Vix obsial Jerro fahrieata jjafcna recocto, 

Qua bene mimieraL pectus sibi cautuB utcrque." 

Philipptdo9, lib. iii. 

A fortlier evidence of this additional aiming of the 
breast may be derived ftom the present praetioe of the 

East, where quilted coats- of-fenco have a lining of iron 
plates at that part only. In the museum of the United 
Senrioe Institation may be seen Chineee amonrs of this 
oonstmction. 

Though from written testimonies wo learn that the 
&brics already enumerated were in use, and that the 
materials of the defences were iron, leather, horn, and 
various kinds of quilting, it is by no means easy to 
identify these structures in the pictorial monuments of 
the day. Nothing perhaps can more strongly mark this 
&ct, than the diversity of interpretation that has been 
given to the armours in the liuycux tapubtry by some 
of the latest and most critical investigators of the sub- 
jeot. Von Leber sees in them a contrivance of leatiier 
and metal bosses: <<ein Lederwamms mit aufgenahtem 
MetalLscheiben oder Metallbukeln^" M. Allou attires 
the warrior in a ^'v^tement particulier forme d'an-> 
neanx on de mailles de fer, on bien de petites pieces de 
meme metal assembk'ies a la maiucre des tuiles ou des 
ecailles de poisson^." In the Bulletin Monumental of the 
Societe Eran^aise, voL od., page 519, we have: ''On 
croit distinguer, d'apres P indication de la broderie, des 
discjues en metal appliques sur une jaque de cuir." 
Mr. Kerrich ' considers the coats marked with rounds as 
chain-maiL M. de Gaumont has remarked that . in the 

P Wien's kaiserliches Zcaghaus. ' Collections in Britiflh MaMnnP^ Add* 

1 Mem. de la Soc. Roynlp des Antiq. MSS., Mo. 6731. 
de France, iv. 277. Noav. S^rie. 
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Bayeux tapestiy some of the figures axe in chain-mail, 
and others in a kind of amour composed appaxenfly of 
jnetallio discs sewn to a leathern ^la^e^^ In the following 




No. 29. 



we have collected the various modes of indicating the 
annonr in this tapestry, and it must be confessed that 
to appropriate each is no easy task. It is indeed rather 
from a comparison with numerous other monuments, 
than from the testimony of these examples alone, that 
one is able to form any opinion a? to the &brics in- 
tended ; and even at last the conclusion 7nust be doubt- 
ful, and may be erroneous, f^om analogous represen- 
tations of yarious dates, however, it seems likely that 
the figures 1 and 2 are intended for interlinked chain- 
mail ; Nos. 3 and 4 lor jazerant-work (armour formed of 
small plates &.stened by rivets to a garment of doth or 
canvas); Nos. 5 and 6 appear to be plain quilted de- 
fences ; No. 7 seems only a rude attempt to represent 
the quilted coif ; !No. 8 is one of many examples where 
different markings are used on the same garment. In 
some instances, the markings copied above are so 
strangely intermixed in the same dress, that one is led 

, ■ Axchnal. JomnL, voL S. p. 409. 
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to doubt in any case, each differing pattern ia ia« 
tended to represent a different kind of armour. 

If from the tapestries we tiini to the seals of this 
period, we shall hnd a Bimilar diihculty in appropriating 
tiie armonrs represented. The modes of marking the 
defences are four. One of these is a sort of honeycomb- 
work, formed by a mimber of small, .slialluw, circular 
apertures, leaving a raised line running round their 
edges, so as to give a reticulated appearance to the 
surfiM». See woodcuts 42 and 43. This texture seems 
to represent interlinked cham-niail. A second mode 
consists of a series of lines crossing each other, so as 
to form a trellis-work of lozenges. 




ORBAT SBAI. or KUta SXSFSBW. Jfo. 80. 



The great seal of Xing Stephen here giyen affords an 
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instance of this method* Compare also woodcut Ko. 41. 
This, if not another conventional mode of representing 

interlinked chain-mail, may be intended for quilted 
armour. A third kind of engraving presents a number 
of raised half-drdes coyering the surfooe of the hau* 
berk. See woodcut Ko. 26. This, though often de- 
scribed as scale-armour, seems to be no more than the 
ordinary chain- mail, the dif^culty of representing which 
threw the middle^age artists upon a -miety of expe- 
dients to obtaiQ a satisfactory result. In the fourth 
method, lines of haK-circles placed contiguously cover 
the whole exterior of the garment; and that this is 
another mode of indicating chain-mail is clearly proved 
by the similar work found on monuments of all kinds, 
even to the sixteenth century. See woodcut No. 1, lig. 1. 

fVom this glimpse at the seals and tapestries, (and the 
illuminated manuscripts of the period contribute similar 
testimony,) we may gather that the artists of this day 
had no nniform method of depicting the knightly har- 
ness ; so that, instead of endeavouring to find a different 
kind of armour for every var} ing pattern of the limners, 
we should rather regard the varied patterns of the limners 
as so many rude attempts to represent a few armours. 
In the following sketch we have collected some of the 
methods in use at various times to indicate the ordinary 
interlinked chain-mail. 

lEigure 1 is the most usual, and is found from the 
twelfth century to the sixteenth. See woodcut No. 1, 
the seal of King Eichard 1. Late examples occur in the 
brass of Sir William Molineux, 1548' ; in the sculptured 

» Waller, MziiL 
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effigy of Sir Giles Daubeny in Westminster Abbey ; and 
in the statue of Sir Huno^y Bradbuzne, on his menu- 




No. 31. 



ment in Ashbome Ghnreh, Derbyshire, 1681. Fig. 2 is 

seen on our woodcuts 32, 37, and 53, from manuscript 
miniatures: it occurs in sculpture among the e£Qigies of 
the Temple Churchy London. Fig. 3 is of freqaeot 
appearance. See woodcut ^o. 59, The most ancient 
monumental brass extant, that of Sir John D'Aubemoun, 
(woodcut 55,) also exhibits this mode of indicating the 
armour. Fig. 4 occurs in the brass of Sir Bichard de 
Buslingthoi-pe, c. 1280, figured by Waller, Part x. 
Pig. 5 is from one of the effigies in the Temple Church : 
the lines aie undulating channels in the stone. Fig. 6 
is from the sculptured effigy of Budolf yon Thierstein, 
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at Basle: engraved in Hefner's Costumes, part ii., 
Plate xLi. Eig. 7 occurs on the monumental statue of 
Sir Walter Aiden, in Aston Chnroh} Warwick8hire\ 
Fig. 8 is found in early woodcuts: as m the Morte 
Arthur, printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 14^8. 
Fig. 9: an early example of this roarlring oocuzs in 
Willemin's Mommenia Ineditsj yol. i., Plate 30 ; a late 
one (sixteenth century) in tliu incised slab of a, Bagot, 
in the church of Blithfield, Staffordslure. Fig. 10 : a 
variety of the foregoing. See Hefitier's Traehten^ part 
Plate LXY., and part ii., Plate xxxiv. Fig. 11 : from 
a.n ivoiy chess-piece of the thirteenth century : woodcut 
No. 69. The lines are incised, the rounds are punctured. 
Fig. 12 is a very frequent pattenu It appears in the 
Bayeux tapestry, in manuscript miniatures, and in ivory 
carvings. Bee the chess-piece engraved in Arclmohgia^ 
XXIV. 238, from the Isle of Lewis; and compare the 
figures of that very curious Asiatic roU in the Museum 
of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. Fig. 13 : this trellis-work 
is common in seals of the twelfth century. See our 
woodcuts No. 30 and 41. The lozenges are slightly 
sunk, the fillets in relief. Fig. 14 : feund in the Bayeux 
tapestry ; in the Bible de 8L Martial of the Imperial 
Library of Paris, twelfth century; and in Add. MS., 
15,277, of the fifteenth century, where the mailing is 
expressed throughout in this manner. The Asiatic roll 
named above has it also. Fig. 15 : from the statuette 
of "Sir de la Tremouille," 1514, in the collection at 
Goodrich Court The figure is of steel, and the squares 
appear to have been formed by a pimch. Fig. 1 6 : Iruni 
the sculptured effigy of a Berkeley in Bristol CathedraL 

« Bailie Avtir.Fbito TO. 
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The mai'kmgs mo channels in the stone. Fig! 17: from 
Boy. MS., 14, E. iy. The mailing in thiB volnnie is 
expressed by dose, fine lines : the mannsoript is of the 
fifteenth century, ilg. IS: the honeycomL-work foimd 
on early Beal& The great seal of Xing Stephen (woodcut 
42) afhtdB a good example. The zonnds are depressed, 
the edges liave a reticulated appearance. Figs. 19 and 
20 : from the illuminations of a Sanscrit MS. in the 
British Museum, (Add. MSS., 15,295—7.) These Teay 
curious Tolumes abound in armed figures, which are large, 
and carefully finished. Fig. 21 : from Egerton MS., No. 
809, twelfth century ; and Add, MS. 15,268, of the 
thirteeath century. Fig. 22 : from Harleian MS., 2803. 
This differs but little from fig. 20 ; but fig. 20 has more 
of the scale form, while this is rather of ri«^-work. Fig. 
23 is a mnrking fouud in early etchings, and yeiy well 
represents the texture of chain-mail. 

As wc have already seen, the Body-aniiours ^^ liicli 
may most safely be assigned to early I^orman times are 
chain-mail, quilted-work, jazerant, scale, and a small 
proportion of plate used as an additional proteoticm to 
the breast : the materials, iion, leather, and horn, with 
wool, tow, or cotton for quilting pouipointed defences. 
The ordinary series of body-garments worn by the knight 
are the Tunic, the Gkimbcson aud the Hauberk. TIio 
Surcoat, though found in some rare instances at the close 
of the twelfth century, does not become a characteristio 
part of the knightly equipment till the thirteenth cen- 
tury. 

The Tunic appearing from beneath the hauberk may 
be seen in the seals of Alexander I. of Scotland, and of 

Bichard I. of England, (cuts 1 and 27,) and in the ac- 
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companying group from Harlcian Eoll, Y. 6, the " Life of 
Saint Guthlac," a work of tke olose of the twelfth ceii- 
tuiy. Compare also wood- 
cuts 34, 35, and 40. We 
have already had wxitten 
notioe of this gaiment in 
the '^blautann panzara" 
of the Speculum Megcde, 
"Waco gives it also to 
Bishop OdOy for the field 
of Hastings : — 

** Un haubergeon avoit vestu 
De sor uue chemise blanche." 

The Gamlu'sun (or 
Wambasium'',) was a 
qnilted garment, nsed 
either alone, or with other 
armour. This defence is 
as early as the Ancient 
Eg3rptians, and figured 
examples of it may be 
seen in Sir Grardner Wil- 
kinson's work, Plate iii., 
and cut 46, (ed. 1837). 
From a curious passage 
of the Cknmctm Colma- Koi82. 
rienae we learn that it was stuffed witli wool, tow, or old 
rags : — " Armali reputabantur qui galeas ferreas in capi- 
tibus habebant) et qui wambadaj id est, tunicam spissam 

" VociH etymon a veteri Genuauico ut Wambaxium fuit ^'eutmIe, ventris et 
^dam aocersunt, Wamba, venter ; vel a peetoria teguien, quodQcrmanni Wammes 
Sumuoo Womb, qood idem nnatt ite TOcant— Adelung sub v. ChmbeMh 
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cx lino et stuppa, vel veteribus pannis consutam, et de- 
super camsiam ferream^ id est yestem ex ciiculis fetms 
oontestatn.'^ An ancient authority quoted by Adelung 
has also: vestimenti genus, quod de coactili ad nien- 
suram et tutelam pectoris humani cou&citur^ de moliibus 
lanis," &c« 

As the sole amoor of the soldier, the gambeson is 

mentioned both by Wace and Guillaume le Breton. The 
former tells us, in his description of the troops of Duke 
William preparing for the fight : — 

^Plusors oreut vestu gambais." — Mom. de JSou, L 12811. 
The latter says : — 

** Pectora tot ooriis, tot gambeBonilnui annant.*'— PAil^., lib. iL 

Tbese were probably foot-troops; but a document of 
the next century sbews ns that horsemen were some* 
times armed in the wambais only. In 1286, land in 

Eewenhall, Essex, is held by Eustace de Ho, " per ser- 
jantiam invemendi unum hominem equitem com uno 
gambesone in exerdta Dom. Begis, cum contigerit ipsim 
ire in Wallia, sumptibus suis j)ropriis per xL. dics^." It 
seems likely that many of tbese quilted coats-of-fence 
were reinforced by plates of iron oyer the breast^ as in 
the pourpointed armours of the East in the present day. 
As an additional reason for considering the defences of 
gamboised work to be those indicated by the ax>ss-liQes 
of the ancient yellum-piotm^es, we may mention that the 
garments thus marked are occasionally tinted in various 
ooiours. Thus, the ligurcs in a Massacre of the Imiocents, 
in Cotton MS., Caligula, A. yii., are painted with red, 



f Plac. Cor^ 13 Edw. I. 
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blue, green, and buff; and another in Count Bastard's 
work, a Prenoh manuscript of the twelfth century, 
has the garment marked with stripes of ied\ The ^^Ake- 
ton" appears to be but another name for the gambeson. 

The Hauberk was the chief knightly defence. It 
xeaohed to ttie knees; the skirt sometimes opening in 
front, sometimes at the sides. The sleeves usually ter- 
minated at the elbow, but occasionally extended to the 
wrist Sometimes the banberk reached as high as the 
neck only, but more generally it was continued so as to 
form a coif, leaving only the face of the knight exposed 
to Tiew. In many examples in the Bayeux tapestry, it 
is fuiTiished willi a kind of 
pectoral, the construction of 
which has not been ascer- 
tained : in other cases, the 
whole smfEUse is of a imi- 
fomistnicture. Inthisrude 
but curious little figure 
from Harleian MS., 603% 
a work of the dose of the 
eleventh century, probably 
executed in I^'rance, we 
have a good example of the 
hauberk of the periorl, with 
its short sleeves, and the 
ddrte open in front for 
coiivenience of riding. This 
is exactly the hauberk of the 
Bayeux tapestry, though 
more clearly depicted here 
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than m the needle-work of the tapestry. The loimds on 

the surface appear to be a conventional mode of repre- 
senting chain-mail. The figure is that of Goliath, to 
whom therefore has been given the long beard and 
round target of the pagan Northmen. He wears, how- 
ever, the conical nasal helmet of the knightly order. 

In this example, from. Cottonian MS., Nero, G. iv. 
fol. 13, written in France, about 1126, we have a curious 
instance of the hauberk with lateral 
openings at the skirt. It is remark- 
able also for the manner in which the 
sword is carried paitially beneath the 
hauberk; a contrivance seen also in 
the Bayeux tapestry, (Plate vi.,) and 
of which analogous examples will be 
found throughout the middle-ages. In 
the figure before us, it will be ob- 
served that the defence is continued 
over the head as a coif or hood, and 
is surmounted by the usual conical 
nasal helmet, or " Casque Normand." 
The subject of which this forms part, 
is the Massacre of the Innocents. The 
stigma of a moustache is therefore 
added, in the same spirit as the beard 
was given to Goliath in the preceding 
example. 

The continuous Coif to the hauberk 
is seen constantly in the Bayeux 
tapestry, (Stothard, Plates x. to xm.). 
It occurs also on many of tlie seals of the twelfth century, 
(see our cuts. No. 27, 43 and 44 ;) and in vellum-paintings 
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of ittoB time, (see outs 32, 34, 37 and 38). The hood 

of mail made separately from the hauberk does not ap- 
pear till the thirteenth century. The short sleeves of 
this gazment aie seen in onr woodouts 25, 32 and 38« 
Examples of tiie long-sleeyed faauherk occur in ents 28, 
37, 42 and 43. 

The Haubergeon, as the name indioates, was a smaller 
hauberk; though it does not appear by the pictorial 
monuments of the middle rii^(\s in wliat it especially 
differed &x)m the latter defence. While Duke William^ 
preparing ton the battle of Hastings, — 

" Sun boen haubert fist demander 

Bishop Odo — 

Ua hmAergeon aveit vesta." 

Tlic Duke was ainied with lance and sword ; the 
Prelate — 

Un boston teneit en son poing.** 

All which seems to shew tiiat Odo was equipped as a 
light-armed fighter. And perhaps we may gather from 
the prominent notice accorded to his white tunic," that 
it was the skoriims of the haubergeon which caused that 
garment to be so particularly remarked. In documents 
of the thirteenth century, the haubergeon is distinguished 
from the hauberk and gambeson, taking its place between 
them. Thus the Statute of Arms of 1262 directs eyery 
man, according to the rate of his lands and chattels, to 
provide himself with the loricay or with the hahergetum^ 
or witii the perptmettm. And the Statute of Winchester, 
in 1285, makes the same distinction. From Guillaume 
Guiart we learn that this garment was of mail : — 

Armes de ootoi a leiun taiUes, 

Bfc do bont hauberjonB a maallea.** — Sub on. 1S04. 

K 2 
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And the Teleneum S. Audomari has : Lorica, it. denar.^; 
Lorioa mmor, quae yulgo Hakbergol dicitnr, n. den.^' ' 

Body-aniioiir of Leather is found throughout the middle 
ages. According to AYace, some of the Norman soldiers 
in the Conqueror's train had defenoes of this material 
&stened to their breasts : — 

** Alquanz unt bones coiri^s, 
K'Q unt a l6r ventre lies."— Zme 12,809. 

And Gnillaume le Breton in the " Philippidos" has, — . 
Pectora tot coriU^ tot gambesonibus armant f*-^ 

while a passage dted by Ducange shews us tiiat, some<p 

times at least, this cuirass was of leather boiled in oil ; a 
material much in vogue in the middle-ages, under the 
name of " ouir bouUi — 

" Giiirie ot bonne, qui fiut de ciur boilly." 

A good example 
of the Scale-armour 
worn occasionally a- 



bout the close of the 

eleventh century is 
afforded in the follow- 
ing group, given by 
Hefner" from a vel- 
lum-painting in his 
possession. The ar- 
mour in the original 
is silvered, and the 
pendent scales of the 
foremost fignre are or- 
uamc^nted with bosses 
of gold. The tunics 
are white, shaded with 
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Mue. The Piincess Anna Comnena tells us tbat some 

of tlio i'rench kniglits at tliis period were clothed in 
scale-armour^. 

The material of the Boale-annour is occasionally Horn. 
In the twelfth century, the Emperor Henry V. clothed a 
body of his troops in an impenetrable scale-armour of 
hotn : So tmg im Jahre 1116 eine Bohaar im Heere 
HeinrichsY. imdurchdiingliche Ilamische von Horn*." 
And in the poem of " Wigalois," written about the close 
of the twelfth century, we haye a cuiious desoription of 
this hom-mail worn over the hauberk and richly adorned 
with gold and precious stones : — 

■ ** Ma bnume bet er an ^eit 
TTber emeu wissen halsperch. 
Baz was beidemechea werch 
Yon hreHen Ueehmhummi 
Mit golde waren geleit dar in 
' 'Babin, nnd manee edd stein 
Ber glast da wider einander scbein 
Saffire iind berillen." 

The accompanying little figure 
>oin Harleian MS., Ko. G03, 
fol. Idt"".^ appears to wear a 
defence of scale-work, but of 
what material it is difficult to 
say. The original is a pen- 
:<I«wiiig only : the mmvBmpt, 
.of the close of the eleyenth 
century. The figure is further No. 36. 

curious for the mantle fastened at the right shoulder 
by a fibula. 

^ Alexiad, p. 397. 

' Eaumcr 8 Hohemlauf : in Von Leber s W ten's kauerUchet Zeu^ihaus, p. 507. 
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« ; sit iViuvs weire geomL In the Bajeuz tiqpeatiy 
u V s.** ,i(i'T)ruod ouly to the most distrngoished per- 
':i ^uvj>c wuj>cai, tiiey are generally marked with 

, t.^ huul>erk& arey pniidUy mdioatang ciuim- 

Im c!u> ta[H>^u'y, three odier modes of elodnng the 
• . » »t v u . iii ^«umti iigurw the crossing lines forming 

* . . / . iKuudf which ire Inive Mmmed to he poor* 

i'l oiiioi-i$^ uppiw the teds;, or wmding Innd^ 
sy' . ! Hv' '»avo aiivau^ v^O)»i»rvt:!ti;uiiQng the Anglo-^axons: 
.1 'v, .ho ciiutiesiie' axe waxij lepmented of a 
• x LH ivd, blito^ %Nr tcHow; ivliicli does not 
« ;\ aiiiiv.<iu ^i,' kijtaL Waoe makes men- 

■ V K « 't'( ■ n> uajtff** brans, 
I. u.v.w J -V -cr, aciiiiib» -u— :a^i-t- — iratf 12,813. 

• . V . . li II liic gi-eat seek of Biduurd tlie ilis^ 

111. i.L a imicn:< of the twelfth c«itury. 
I. ..'c. ^^u u^) V i i>iivid smd Goliathy from a Ger- 
. u b^ti^ Mweam, daAied 1148% 
. k ii ... o:' stndded ehausses : the 

«^ \ ..io \.u.sVa4. Wtu^ marked in rows of half- 
...vvl in tibe ongiiud, the dunuBea 
-i x . v. X "nciwL it btX'omes clear that the 
• I .l .acuun djm^truction from the coat. 
^ > I. • « . . .s, sWvtt at flie toGty it pvobahly 
: s . . . ui iu\ the bossed riTets being 
)^ ihe qniltiDg in its place. 
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From the mommients of this time, it does not appear 

that leg-defencos were general. In the liayeux tapestry 
they are accorded only to the most distinguished per- 
fionages : in these cases, they are generally maiked -with 
rounds, as the himl)(?rks are, probably indicating chain- 
mail. In this tapestry, three other modes of clothing the 
leg are seen ; in some figures the crossing lines fcnning 
lozenges are found, which we have assumed to be pour- 
pointerie ; in others appear the iasci^B, or winding band% 
which ve have already observed among the Anglo-Saxons : 
and in many, the chausses are merely represented of a 
single colour, as red^ blue, or yellow; which does not 
seem to imply armour of any kind. Waoe maloefl mo- 
tion of iron chausses :— 

** CheTaliers ont liaubers e brans, 
ChauceB de fer, helmes luiaanx.'* — Xmf 12,813, 

They are seen in the great seals of Eichard the First, 
(cut 1,) and in other monuments of the twelfth century. 
In this carious group of David and Ooliath, bxm a Ger- 
man manuscript in the British Museum, dated 1148'*, 
we have a singular example of studded chausses: the 
chain*work of the hauberk being marked in rows of half'* 
circles, and culuured grey in the original, the chausses 
marked in rounds^ and silvered, it becomes dear that the 
latter garment is of a different oonstruction from the coat. 
From its being elastic, as shewn at the foot, it probably 
was a defence of pouipointeriei the bossed rivets being 
for the purpose of keeping the quilting in its place* 



* Ada. MSS, 14,789, fol. 10. The attitude of Ooliiith. Darid has in }u» 

date appears in the colophon. The figures left hand a sling; at hii bdt i« tlM 

copi(>d ill our engraving form part of an pouch for the ffl'rg-**^^i 
iUumiuutcd letter: hence the conrtnuued 
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Suoh defences are frequently seen in monimients of the 

fourteenth century, and real armour of this &bric will be 
found among the Eastern examples in the Tower col- 
lection and the United Serrioe Museum. Where the 
chaiisses are not of a defensiye construction, the warrior 
has coiumoiily short boots, similar to those seen on the 
figore of David in tiie fore- 



going woodcut. In the 
following example they 
are of a more ornamental 
character than usual ; and 
the chausses in this figure 
are also of a peculiar 
fashion. The subject is 
from Harl. MS. 2803, 
written about 1170, and 
represents Goliatli. Tlie 
short boot occurs Mkewise 
on the seals of William 
the Conqueror and of 
Alexander I. of Scotland, 
(cuts 25 and 27). See also 
examples from illuminated 
maniiscripts in our en- 
gravings 32, 34 and 36. 
At the close of the eleventh 
century, the £iishion of the 
boots ran into an excess 
which much disturbed the 
equanimity of churchmen 




Ko.88. 



and chroniclers. ^^Then,'' says Malmesbury, under 

the reign of WiUiam Eufus, " was there flowing hair and 
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.extravagant dress ; and then was inyented the fashion of 
shoes -with ourved points." (Bk. iv. o. 1.) This device ik 
said to have originated with Fulk, earl of Anjou, who 
sought thus to hide a deformity of his feet. Ordericus 
Yitalis, who gives us the information, adds, that the 
fiishion soon spread, and the shoemakers made thm 
wares with points like a scorpion's tail : " undo sutores 
in calceamentis quasi caudas scorpionum, quas vulgo 
J^aeias appellant, &ciimt.'' This not being enough, a 
fellow of the court of Eufos, — " Eobertus quidam nehuh 
in curia Eufi Regis," — filling the peak with tow, twisted 
it round in the f<nin of a ram's horn; a feney much ap- 
proved by the courtiers, who distinguished the inventor 
of the fashion with the surname of Comardus. (EccL 
Hist, lib. viiL) 

Examples of the Mantle worn over the armour are 
somewhat rare. The two following illustrations, from 
monimients of the tweli'th century, exhibit this arrange- 
ment. 



,The first is from a sculptured doorway of Buardcan 




Na89. 
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Church, in Gloucestershire, and represents St. George. 
The cloak is here fastened by a fibula in front. The 
second subject is from an enamel preserved at the 




No. 40. 



Louvre. The patriarch Abraham, anned as a knight, 
with hauberk and nasal helmet, has his mantle fastened 
at the right shoulder. Another subject from this enamel 
is engraved in the Revue Archeologique^ vol. vi., page 99 : 
Heraclius slaying Cosroes. "Eraclius Rex" is armed 
exactly like the figure of Abraham before us, and though 
engaged in the decollation of the infidel monarch, still 
retains the flowing and capacious mantle. See also, for 
the cloak of this period, our woodcut No. 36, and 
" Glossary of Architecture," vol. ii., Plate Lxxin. 

The characteristic Helmet of this time is the conical 
nasal helmet, of which we have seen examples in the 
close of the former period. The face-guard, or nasal,^ 
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was a revival from classic days. Good examples, of Greek 
art, appear among the figures on the tympana of the 
temple of Mmerva at .Sigma ; oaiefiil casts of whidi have 
been placed in the collection at Sydenham. The nasal 
helmet is found, not alone in the eleyenth and twelfth 
oentunes, but oocasionally in eyery oentuiy down to the 
seventeenth. In the Ba} ( ux tapestry it is almost uni- 
versal, the nasal being miieh broader than that of Greek 
times, the crown conical, and not much raised above the 
head. In some oases tasselled cords appear at the back 
of the head-piece (see Plate xi. of the tapestr} ), which 
may have served to fasten it to the coif below ; but the 
chief fastening of the casque was hj means of laoes 
meeting under tiie chin. See the seal of William the 
Conqueror (woodcut 25), and the excellent example in 
the Kerrich Collections, from a sculpture at Modena (Add. 
MSS., 6728, fol. 17). The round and flat-topped hehnets 
of the twelfQi century have also the nasal. Of the first 
an instance occurs in the seal of Patrick Dunbar, earl 
of March, engraved in Laang's Scottish Seals." The 
second appears in the figures of the Harleian BoU, T. 6| 
(woodcut 32 ). In seals, it is often yery difficult to tell 
whether a nasal has existed or not, from the melting of 
the wax, and ftom- this defence following so closely the 
line of the &ce. In some rare instances, a sort of peak is 
used instead of the nasal, Tiot descending below the eye- 
brows. See Plate 65 of Hefnt r's '^Costumes;" and com- 
pare the figure on folio 9 of Cotton. MS., Tiber., G« yu^ 
an example of Anglo-Saxon times. To the nasal hefanet^ 
ckeek-pieces and a neck-defence were occusiunally added. 
These pieces are also found on Greek examples, and ap- 
pear, too, in modem Eastern armour; as may be seen in 
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the helmet of Tippoo Saib, pxesenred in the India House 
Museum. The casque mfh neck-piece appears in the 

Ijayeux tapestry (see Tlate ix.), and on the seal of 
Btephen do Curzun, (Cotton Charter, V. 49). The nasal 
helmet witii neok-gaard and cheek-defences occurs among 
the chess-pieces ^Dund in the Isle of Lewis, and now in 
the British Museum. 

The hebnets not haying nasals are diiefly conical, round 
and flat-topped. The old combed form of Anglo-Saxon 
times occurs in Harl. MS. 603, fol. 13''°., a book of the 
dose of the eleventh century. The Phrygian form ap-^ 
pears in Harl. MS. 2800, fol. 21 of yoL ii., a work of the 
close of the twelfth centmy. The conical casque is found 
in the annexed seal of Conan, duke of JBritaonyi circa 




No. 41. 

1165 : from Harl. Chart, 48, G. 40. The round-topped 
hehnet is seen on tiie first seal of Bichard I., (wood- 
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cat ly fig. 1 J and in many examples in Cotton MS., 

Titus, D. xvi. The cylindrical or flat-topped helmet ap- 
pears to have come into fashion towards the close of the 
twelfth century. In its earliest form it resembled that 
on the second seal of Richard I., (woodcut 1, fig. 2,) and 
the similai' examples iigui-ed in Stothard's Monuments, 
Plate xxrv.y and Surtees' Durham, toL i. p« 24, and voL 
ii. p. 139. In all these examples the casqne is of one 
piece, having two horizontal clefts for vision, and being 
strengthened by bands crossing each other over the face 
and on the top. The Durham examples are without 
ornament, but the helmet of Kichard has a ^-crest, 
ensigned in its lower portion with a lion. The seal of 
Baldwin, earl of rianders, eiroa 1191, badly engraved by 
Tredius, offers another early example of the flat-topped 
knightly helm. The cylindrical casque common in the 
next century differs from this in having a grated ventail; 
by which a better supply of air could always be obtained 
by the warrior, and a stiD more abundant proyision oe^ 
casionally acquired by opeuing the ventaglia, which to 
this end was constructed with hinges at the side. Some 
-varieties of the casque worn during the twelfth century 
may be seen in the Archoeologia^ vol. xxiv., copied by Sir 
Frederic Madden from the Isle of Lewis chess-pieces in 
the British Museum. Among these will be remarked 
the lion Hat," with its round crown and flat rim, of 
which we have already traced the descent from the peiastis 
of olasfflc times". Sometimes the helmets are surmounted 
with a kind of knop or button; as in the picture given 
by Silvestre from a Latin Horace in the Paris Library'; 
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in the seal of William the Gonqueior) in the Bayeux 
tapestry, and in the Spanish mannsoript of the year 

1109 ill the British Museum, (Ad(L MB. 11,695, fol. 
194). 

The &n-orest represented in the seal of Eiohard I. is 

a very early instaiicc uf a. fasiiioii wliich came into more 
&Your towards the dose of the thirteenth century. Pan- 
orestSy as we have seen, were in nse among the Ancient 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Greeks, Eomans, and again among 
the Anglo-Saxons. But they do not appear during the 
rule of the Norman kings in England till the end of 
the thirteentili century ; except in this single instance 
of Richard's seal. It may perhaps be doubted if the mon- 
arch ever wore such a decoration : an embellishment^ per- 
haps, added by Hie seal-engrayerfirom some monnment of 
classic times. This seems the mure likely from the fact 
that, in classic examples, the union of a fan-crest with 
a casque adorned on its sides with an animal form, 
is of constant occurrence. Among a thousand examples 
that might be cited, we may quote, as a readily acces- 
«ible authoriiy, Mont&ucon's Antiqidte ExpUguee^ yoI. i, 
Plate XLH. At a later period of the middle-i^, this 
combination is again foimd: the helmet on the seal of 
Beinald, Giaf yon Geldem in 1343, has a striking resem- 
blance to that of RLchard: a lion is figured on the part 
surmounting the crown of the head, and over that again 
ia placed the West. A copy of this monument may 
be seen in the nseful series of Ancient Seals" in the 
collection at Sydenham. Early examples of the casque 
ornamented with a heraldic device on its surface are 
offered by the enamelled tablet at Le Mans, attributed 
to Geofi&y of Anjou, (Stothard, Plate ii.,) and the effigy 
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of Joihan le Botiler/' ciioa 1800, engrayed in our wood- 
out Ko. 74. 

The Shields of tiiis period are chiefly tlie kite-shaped, 
the triangglar, and the lound. The first two are 8ome- 
times flat^ and sometimes bowed ; the round are flat or 

convex. The kite-shield is of most frequent occurrence 
during the earlier part of the period under examination, 
the triangular during the latter. As the round target 
was most couvenicut for the foot-fighter, so the kite- 
shield, broad in its upper part, so as to cover the body of 
the warrior, and narrow where the leg only required to be 
defended, and where the position of the knight on his 
horse necessitated a tapering form, seems to have been 
most in fEtyour with the horseman. The bowed kite- 
ahield is very distinctly shewn in many cotemporary 
monuments : in Cotton MS., Titus, D. xvi., of the close 
of the eleyenth century; in the carious pyx &om the 
collection of the late T. Orofton Croker, Esq., engrayed 
in the "Gentleman's Magazine" for 1833 ; in Harl. MS., 
2895, foL 82 ; in the enamelled figure attributed to Geofi&y 
of Anjou ; and in the seals of King Stephen, (woodcuts 
30 and 42). The Princess Anna Comnena, at the close 
of the eleventh century, tells us that the shields of the 
Ftench crusading knights were of this fashion: — '^For 
defence they bear an impenetrable shield, not of a round, 
but of an oblong shajiL- ; broad at the upper part and ter- 
minating in a point. The sur&oe is not fat, but oonyex, 
so as to embrace the person of the wcai'cr; an umbo 
of shining brass is in the middle ; and the exterior face 
is of metal so highly polished by frequent rubbing as to 
dazzle the eyes of the beholder'." 
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The flat kite-shield is not always to be identified in 

the (li'awings of the time, because the shadeless outliiies 
of the limners may pass for either flat or bowed sarfiaces. 
But that some at least of those in tiie Bayenx tapestry 
were flat, seems cleai' from the soldiers using them as 
trays on which to set the cups and dishes of their 

Frandium." (See Plate xi.) Ivory carvings also shew 
the flat kite-shield: the Isle of Lewis chessmen afford 
good examples. 

As we have seen from the above passage of Anna 
Comnena, the old Northern fashion of the boss or umbo 
was still occasionally retained; but such an adjunct to a 
horseman's target seems ratiier for ornament than use. 
•The bossed kite-shield occurs in the enamel of Geoffrey 
Plantagenet ; in the pyx named above ; and in Uarl. MS. 
2895, foL 82. 
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In lieu of the convex boss^ the shield has sometimes a 
projectmg spike ; as in the great seal of Xing StepheOi 
here given ; and in the first seal of Bichard L It occurs 
also in the seals of William de Eomara (temp. Hen. I.), 
in the office of the Duchy of Lancaster, and of a 
Curzun (Cotton Charter, Y. 49). 

About the middle of the twelfth ceiitiirv appears the 
triangular shield,— a form obtained by reducing the arched 
top of the kite to a straight^ or nearly straighty line. 
This yariety also was either bowed or flat ; and though 
the earliest examples are as tall as the kite-shields of the 
eleventh century, the triangular target soon became much 
reduced in its height. The form of this defence, both 
the flat and the bowed kind, may be seen in the seals of 
Henry II. and Eichard I. (cuts 1 and 44), the figures 
from Hefiier's 2Vachten, (cut 35), and those from Ha]> 
Ician Eoll, Y. 6 (cut 32). 

The round shield is of more rare appearance. It occurs 
in Harl. MB. 603, of the dose of the eleventh oentary ; 
in the Spanish MS. of 1109, already cited; and in the 
Psalter of Eadwine, circa 1160. Though the circular 
target does not often appear in mioiatare paintings, it is 
probable that it was in frequent use among the foot 
troops. 

The kite and triangular shields were provided with 
straps for attachment to the arm and for suspension 
round the neck. The first were called enarmes : — 

"Por la crieme des dona gisannefl, 
L'esca leva par les enames.'* 

** Li Bus vit BE gent resortir : 
Par lea enarmes prinst V eaea.''— Ji0i)i» 1. 13,880. 
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There was some Tariety in tiheir arrangement, but ihe 

object was always to attach the shield to the forc-ai m : 
the round target of the Anglo-Saxons, on the contrary, 
was hM at arm's-length by a bar grasped by the hand. 
Examples of the enarmes of this period may be found in 
Plato V. of the Bayeiix tapestry, bee also the seal of 
Henry II., (woodcut 43). The jguige or strap for suspen- 
sion has abeady been described, as to its purpose, in our 
first division. It is represented in oiir woodcuts 32, 35, 
42 and 43. By aid of the guige^ the shield, when not in 
use, could be canied at tiie back. An example, of the 
close of the twelfth century, is offered by a veUum-paintr 
ing of Karl. MS. 2800, vol. ii. fol. 21. It is also seen in 
the yery curious carved churdi-door ^m Iceland, figure^ 
at page 103 of Mr. Worsaae's " Copenhagen Museum." 

The Devices upon the Shields in the earlier part of the 
period under examination are devotional or fanciful. Ill 
the second half of the twelfth centuzy, heraldic bearings 
that became hereditary, began to appear. The eailier 
shield-paintings consist of crosses, rounds or bezants, 
dragons, inteidacing bands, flat tints bordered widi a 
different hue, or simple flat tints; wiili some Tarieties 
which the poucLl only can explain with cleariiuss. 
Numerous examples of these in all theii* diversity will 
be found in the Bayenx tapestry, in Sir Frederic 
Madden's paper on the Isle of Lewis chessmen, {ArehtBol., 
vol. xxiv.) and among the plates of Shaw's "Dresses 
and Decorations.'' 

The two seals of Bichard tiie "Fhmt yery exactly mark 
the gro\\i;h of the science of heraldiy. In the earliest, 
the monarch's shield is ensigned with the symbol of 
valour, a Hon. (See woodcut^ No. 1). But it is a rampant 
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lion, and as the bowed shield presents only one half of 

its surface to view, it has been conjectured that the com- 
plete device would consist of two lious combatant. This 
device, whether of one or two lions, has passed awaji 
among the serpents and knot- work of the earlier time ; 
but the bearing on Ilichard's second seal, three lions 
passant gardant, retains its place in the royal escutcheon 
to the present day. In this second seal of Eichard (see 
woodcut, No. 1, fig. 2), the lion passant appears also on 
the helmet of the monardL Another example of the 
repetition of a royal device is afforded by the seal of 
Alexander II. of Scotland (circa 1214), where the lion 
lampant figured on the shield is repeated on the saddle, 
(Cotton Charters, xix. 2.) 

The shields were often highly decorated with painting, 
and even, if we may interpret literally the evidences of 
. chroniclers, with inlaid jewels. Examples of richly or-' 
namented shields of the twelfth century may be seen in 
Bhaw's Dresses and Decorations," and in HarL MS. 
2895, fol. 82. Eobert of Aix, in the eleventh century, 
writing of the first crusade, teUs us that the European 
knights carried shields aoro et gemmis inserti vaiiis« 
que coloribus depicti." 

On board ship, the knights arranged their shields along 
the side of the vessel, so as to form a kind of bulwark. 
This is very clearly shewn in ilutes ii. and x. oi' tiiG 
Bayeux tapestry. 

And when at length the knight fell in battle, his kite- 
shield served liim. for a bier. The nephew of the emperor 

Otho having been slain before Rouen, the Germans— 
O li C0I8 86 trakiBtreint el ofaief d'lme yal^ ; 
Sor un esea Font mis, la teili^ dwamieJ* 

Bmon ie JBou, 1. 4024. 

La 
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As we have learned Jtrom a pre(*ediiig passage, the 
ahayea and shorn" knights of the Conqueror's time had, 
in the reign of liis successor, fallen into disrepute as 
models of iashion. Long haii- came into vogue,, called 
down the anathemas of the Church, suffered a temporary 
discredit, and again rose into favour. Mahnesbnry has 
a curious sketch of this fluctuation of fashion. In the 
twenty-ninth regnal year of Henry I., he tells us, '^a 
circumstance occurred in England which may seem sur- 
prising to our long-liaired gallants, wiio, forgetting what 
they were bom, transform themselves into the fashion of 
females, by the length of their locks. A certain English 
knightj who prided himself on tlie luxuriancy of his 
tresses, being stung by conscience on the subject, seemed 
to feel in a dream as though some person strangled him 
with, his ringlets. Awaking in a fright, lie immediately 
cut off all his supei'fluous hair. The example spread , 
throughout England; and, as recent punishment is apt 
to affect the mind, almost all military men allowed their 
hail' to be cropped in a proper manner without reluctance. 
But this decency was not of long continuance ; for scarcely 
had a year expired, before all who thought themselves 
coui'tly relapsed into their former vice, vying with women 
in the length of their locks, and whenever they were de- 
fective, supplying their place with &lse tresses^'' In 
1102, at a. coimcil held in London by Ai'dibishop Anselm, 
it was enacted that those who had long hair should ba 
cropped, so as to shew part of the ear and the eyes. 
Compare also the well-known passage of Ordericus Yitalis, 
where he tells us how iiishop Serlo, preaching before 
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Heiuy I. and his court, inveighed so siiccessfdlly against 
the iniquity of long locks, that his audience saw the folly 
of their ways; and the prelate, seizing the favonrahle 
moment, prodnoed a pair of scissors firom bis sleeve (de 
7nanticd forcipes\ and cropped the king and many of his 
courtiers with his own hand*. 

From Waoe and the Bayenx tapestry we have found 
that the Beard was not worn hy the Normans at the time 
of the Conquest, though in fatshion among the Anglo- 
Saxons: — 

'*Li I^onnont • • • 

N*imt mie barbe ne guemonfly 

Go diat Heraut, com noB ayons.*' — Line 12^52. 

And the iN'ormans continued their custom till the second 
half of the twelfth c^tury. The monumental effigy of 
Henry 11. at Fontevraud represents him without either 
beard or moustaclie. " Tlic beard," says Stothard'', *'is 
painted, and pencilled like a miniature, to represent its 
being dose shaven.'' Among the English, however, the 
beard was often retained, and became a sort of protest 
against the new dynasty ^ In 1196 William Longbeard, 
« le dernier des Saxons," as he is named by M. Thierry, 
became conspicuous from his opposition to the Gorman 
rule, the inveteracy of which was manifested to the world 
by the excessive length of his beaid""." At this time, 
however, a beard and moustache of moderate dimensions 
were in vogue among both races. The effigy of Eichard I. 
at !Fontevraud and that of Xing John at Worcester offer 
good examples of this change of fashion. 



1 "Ctyus gmui avitom ob indin^a- 
tlonem Normamfonim, radere barbom 
contempeit." — Math. Fains, p. 127. 



" "Beoalcitnmte WSUebno^ cogno- 
mento «mii harid.** — Math. Fung. 

" Cogiiomemto «l la bar^,** — Motb. of 
Weftnunster. 
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The WEAPONS in me among i^e knightly order i¥ere 

the lance, the sword, the mace, and, towards the middle 
of the twelfth century, the axe. The shaft of the Lanoe 
was of uniform thioknesB thronghont^ the swell at the 
grip being a mnch later invention. The material was 
usually ash or pine. Wace, in the Roman de Rou^ has ; — 

**Mtt1t i T^inies eolpa d de for d d'aehier, 
Munte hante* de Bap & de fraane briuaaier^" — tme 4639. 

Guillaume le Breton, describing the combat of Eichard L 
and Guillaume des Banes, says:— 

" Utraque per cljpeos ad corpora fraxiniM ibat," 

And Albertus Aquensis, speaking of the French, tells 

us: " Hastse fraxinr a' m manibiis corum ferro acutissimo 
prselixsQ sunt, quasi grandes pertica3.'^ The heads of the 
lanoe were commonly of the leaf-form or the lozenge ; 
more rarely barbed. All three appear in the Bayeux 
tapestry, and axe found in many monuments throughout 
the twelfth century. Lanoe-flags (or streamers) of two, 
three, four, and of five points are found at the close of 
the eleventh and diu'ing the twelfth centuries. See Har- 
leian !M6. (HJo, the Bayeux tapestry, and our woodcuts, 
Nos. 1^ 27, 28, SO and S7. A curious Eastern example 
of the use of the lance-flag is found in the wall-pamting 
of the Ajunta caves, a work referred to the first cen- 
tury 0^ our era. A fine copy of this interesting monu- 
ment has been placed in the Museum of the East India 
House. The spear was also a weapon of the inferior 
troops : — 

" Arcliiers trovent vilainz, dont la terre est planiere, 
Ki porfce arc d ki hache, ki grant lance geldiere.** 

Som. de Mou, L 4680. 

" ihtifl;. • liviger. 
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Gddonim a name often giyen to fhe fbot soldiery: ^^Et 

ceciderimt de Israel triginta millia pecUhm 1. Kings 
iy. 10. £ar il i chairent trente milie de (feJdeP 




OBSAT SBAL OT SIMO HBMRX ZI.. 

No. 43. 



The Sword was of the old form : straight, broad, 

two-edged, and pointed. The cross-piece was generally 
straight : in other cases, curved towards the blade. Ex- 
amples of the latter fashion occur in the great seal of 
Sng Henry II., here giyen ; in Harl. MS. 603, passim; 
and in Cotton MS., Titus, D. xvi. See also our woodcut, 
No. 41. The pommel was lonnd, hemispherical, square, 
lozenge, trefoiled or cinquefoiled. All these forms may be 
seen in Harl. MS., 603, Titus, D. xvi., the Bayeux tapestry, 
Addit. MS. 11,605, and the effigy of Henry XL, figured 
by Stothard. This effigy also shews yery clearly the 
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Belt with its buckle^ by which the sword was fastened 
lormd the waist Compare also the second plate of the 

Bayeux tapestry, where the form of this short belt is yery 
distiuctly exhibited. We have already noticed that the 
sword was sometimes worn with its handle projecting 
through a clefib in the hauberk, the scabbard being fixed 
beneath the liuubcrk. Sec cut 34, and Buveux tapcstiy, 
Plate VI. As in our own day, swords attributed to an- 
cient heroes had an especial value, and became the most 
cherished gifts of kings and nobles. Thus, when Bichard 
Coeur-de-Lion was on his way to the Holy Land, " the 
king of Sicily sent to him many presents of great value, 
consisting of gold and silver, of horses and doth of silk. 
I^ut the king of England would receive nothing from 
him, except a little ring, which he accepted as a token of 
their mutual esteem. On the other hand, King Bichard 
gave to King Tancred that most excellent sword which 
the Britons call Calihum^ and which had been the sword 
of Arthur, once the valiant king of England**." 

The Sword of William the Conqueror became the 
feudal instrument by which the tfmfrevilles held the 
lordship of Kiddesdale, in Northumberland: — ^'In the 
tenth year of William the Conqueror, Bobert de Um- 
franvil, knight, obtained from that king a grant of the 
Lordship, Valley and Forest of Eiddesdale, by the ser^dce 
of defending that part of the country for ever from Ene- 
mies and Wolves, with that Bword which King William 
had by his side when he entered Northumberland'*." 

From a very curious drawing in the Psalter of Ead- 
wine, written at Canterbury in the middle of the twelfth 



* Ilovedcn^ sub an. 1191. ^ Blount's " Anilent Tenures.' 
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eeatnry, and now preserved in the library of Trinity 

College, Cambridge, we learn the exact manner in wIikIi 
the soldiery of this day furbished and giound their 
swords. The implement for fdrbishing is in the fonn 
of an ordinary axe-hcad, fixed iii tlic CLntrc of a rod or 
stafi^ which is held by both hands. This curious subject 
has been engraved by Mr. Westwood in his PakBographia 
Sacra. 

The Mace does not often appear in the pictorial monu- 
ments of the period. It is, however, seen in the Bayenx 

tapestry, in the hands of both, armies. The heads arc 
quatrelbil, or of a heart-shape. What Waco calls the 
gibet" is considered to be the mace, and it is carried at 
the right-hand side of the knight, to be used when the 
lance had been broken : 

• 

" Bndementrex ke il Tena, 
Sa lanoe cbu h froiasa^ 
Et il a le gihei aeiai, 

Ki a Bun det^ hrMpendV* — Som.ehSoUf 1. 13,456. 

It was also the usual arm of Ghurchmen wh&x tiiey 
went to battle ; who sought thus to avoid the denuncia- 
tion against those who smite with the sword." Under 
the name of clopa^ it is mentioned by Guillaume le 
Breton ; — 

<* Nunc contuB, zuinc clava caput, nunc voro bipemiiB 
Bxoeiebrat.''— PM^ufot, p. 213. 

The Axe, which in the Bayeux tapestry is never seen 
in the hands of the Norman knights, appears in the 

twelfth century to liave come into favour among them, 
for even the kings of this race are said to have contended 
with it. Thus Hoveden, desmbing the valour of Stephen 

at the buttle of Lincoln, in 1141, says: — " Then 'was seen 
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the might of the king, equal to a thtrnderbolt, slaying 
some witii his immense battle-axe, and striking down 

others. Then arose the shouts afresh, all rushing against 
him, and he against alL At length, throngh the nnmber 
of the blows, the king's batUe-aze was broken asimder. 

Instantly, witli his right hand, dia>\ mg his sword, he 
marvellonsly waged the oombat until the sword also was 
broken. On seeing this, William de Eahamnes, a most 

powerful knight, rushed upon the king, and seizing him 
by the helmet, cried with loud voice, * Hither, all of you, 
come hither ! I have taken the Xing.' " 

In the quotation from the Philipjndos^ above, we have 
seen that the double-axe, the bipennu, wajs also in use at 
this time. Like the mace, it is of laxe occunrenoe in the 
pictures of the day, but several representations of it 
will be found in Harleian MS. 603, a Latin Psalter of 
the dose of the eleyenth century, probably written in 
Prance. 

Among the weapons in use by the common soldiery 
are the cultellus, the guisanne, the pike, the bisacuta, 

the javelin, the sling, the long-bow, the cross-bow, (at 
the close of the twelfth century,) and some others in 
which fire was the offensiye agent. The Ckdtellus, or 
coustel, was a short sword or long dagger, well calcu- 
lated for use of the foot-troops, rushing upon the knights 
who had been unhorsed in the charge of the cayaby; and 
equally well adapted for close fight of foot against foot. 
A statute of William, king of Scotland, (1165—1214,) 
shews the identity of tiie coustel and dagger: ^'Uabeat 
equum, habergeon, capitium e feiTO, ct cultellum qui di- 
citur da(j(jer'^P In the fourteenth centur}", Knighton has : 

1 Cap. 23. 
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Gultellos, qno6 daggerioB mlgariter dicimt, in ptwehiiB 
knpositis V And Walsingliam, in the Meenth oentury, 

writes : " Mox extracto cidtello, quern dagger viilgo dici- 
mus, iotum militi minabatur The cultelius, like the sica 
of dasflic times, not only became the weapon of the de- 
predator, but guv e its name to that class ; as we sec from 
a statute of the Count of Toulouse in 1152 : ''Si quia ali- 
quem hominem malnm^ quw Cultellarinm dicimus, cum 
culteUis enntem nocte causa forandi occiderit, nullum 
damnum patiatur propter hoc." The Guisarme, which 
we haye already noticed in the previous chapter, was 
still in &Tonr in the twelfth century, and is frequently 
mentioned by the writers of this period. A striking 
passage of the FMi^pidaa brings before us a rich group 
of the weapons of this day 

" Is'unc contus, nunc clava caput, nunc vero bijjennis 
Excerebrat : sed nec bisacuta, sudisTe vel haata 
Otut vel gladiua ducit."— 21 8. 

The contus and the siidis of these lines are pikes, of 
which the particular difference from each other would be 
a Tain enqidry for our times* The dava (mace) and bi* 
pennis have been already noticed. Tlie Bisacuta appears 
to have been an arm of the pick kind. Pere Daniel cites 
from a French poet who lived in 1876, these lines: — 

•* Trop bien falsoit la besague 
Qui est par les deux beca ague." — Mil. Fran^., i. 433. 

"The phrase, deuas bees, seems to indicate a form of the 

kind we have mentioned, and the exact structure of the 
weapon is perhaps presented to us in the well-known 
brass of Bishop Wyvil, at Salisbury*. A letter remissory 

' Sob an. 1348. * Hist., p. 252. ' Waller, pai t ix. 
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of the fourteenth century appears to confirm this view : 

Le dit Hue d' im gran martel qu' il portoit, appelle be- 

sagiiL, gctta ail dit Colart," &c. The head of the martel- 

d'armes was constantly, on one or both sides, of this 

pick or beak form. The besague was also a carpenter's 

tool. Thus Wace, on tiie invasion of England by the 

Normans, tells us : — 

** Li ehaipentiera, ki empvds Tindientr 
Granz coigniea en lor maioB tindient : 
Dolodres d besagues 

Oi«nt 4 lor eostez pendues." — Line 11,650. 

The Sling of this time may be seen, though rudely 
drawn, in the group from Add. MS. 14,789, copied in 
our woodcut ^^"0. 37. Compare also cuts 12 and 50. 
The Javelin is found at the close of the eleventh century; 
in the hands of the English in the Bayenx tapestry, and 
in the French manuscript, Harl. 603, fol. 60. In the 
twelfth century it seems to iuive fallen into discredit 
among these nations, though probably employed to a 
much later period by the Spaniards'', with whom it was 
always a favourite weapon, and by those races who had 
retained tlio rough fashions and the heroic traditions of 
their Old-Northern ancestry. 

The Long-bow was of the most simple construction : it 
appears frequently in the Bayeux tapestry, (Plates xiii., 
xy. and xvi. ;) in the ootemporaiy mannseript, Harleiaii 
603, and in many monuments of the twelfOi century. 
The arrows are usually barbed. A curious variety of the 
arrow is seen in the Spanish codex, Addit. MSS. 11,695, 
written in 1109. This missile, which is frequently re- 

* Soc Guiarty Chrou. McL, pi. ii. v. 10,518, mid Fruitmrt, voL iL p. 57% ed. 
Buchou. 
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presented in the volume, has three pairs of barbs, fixed 
at a little distance from each other along the shaft; a 
cruel contriyance, which does not seem to have reached 
other nations of Europe, and, wo may hope, was not long 
in vogue within the Pyrennees. Alieady in the twelfth 
century the English began to evince that skill in archery 
which afterwards gave them such celebrity. At the 
siege of Messina by Cceur- de-Lion, as we leani from 
Eichard of Devizes, the Bicihans were forced to leave 
their walls unmanned, ''because no one could look out 
of doors, but he would have an arro w in his eye before 
he couid shut it." The king himself did not disdain 
occasionally to use the bow. When before the castle 
of I^ottingham, which had been seized by Earl John/' 
the monareli, says Eoger of Hoveden, ^'took up his 
quarters near the castle, so that the archers therein 
pierced the king's men at his very feet The king, in- 
censed at this, put on his armour, and commanded his 
troops to make an assault upon the castle ; on which a 
sharp conflict took place, and many fell on both sides« 
The king himself slew one knight with an arrow, and 
having at last preMiiled, diuvo back his enemies into the 
castle, took some outworks which had been thrown up 
without the gates, and destroyed the out^ gates by 
fire'." 

The practice of archery was encouraged and protected by 
statute. Among the enactments of Henry 1. of England, 
it was provided, that if any one in practising with arrows 

or with darts should by accident slay another, it was not 
to be visited against him as a crime ^. 
The Quivers, as represented in the Bayeux tapestry, 

* Sab no. U94. ' Laws of Henzy I., c 8B. 
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are without covers ; but on folio 25 of Harl. MS. 603, i3 
a. drawing of a quiver haying a oap attached hj cords, so 
that when the quiver is in use, the cap remains suspended 

by the strings. The dress of the archers has been akeady 
noticed. 

The Gross-bow does not appear to have been recognised 

as a military weapon before the close of the twelfth cen- 
tmy. The term bakita, by which it is described in 
monkish annals and other writings, is indeed found at 

an earlier 2:»eriod ; but there is great doubt whether 
this eaxlier balista meant a hand-weapon, or one of those 
gyns" d^ved from classic times. The later use of the 
arm seems confinned by the fact that it is not found 
in pictorial representations till about 1200. There ap- 
pears to have been an attempt to introduce it at the 
beginning of this century, but it was prohibited by 
papal decree as uniit for Christian warfare. A council 
in 1139, under Innocent IL, has : " Artem iUam mor- 
tiferam ct Deo odibilem balistariorum et sagittariorum 
adversus Christianos et Catholicos exerceri de cetero 
sub anathemate prohibemusV This denunciation 
was renewed imdcr Innocent III,* but by this time 
Eicliard Cceur-de-Lion and Philippe Auguste had sane* 
tioned the use of the arm, and the cross-bow was trium- 
phant. Both Guillauiiio le Breton and Guiart place the 
introduction of the weapon at the close of the twelfth 
century; and both tell us that Bichard was the first to 
adopt it, and that I'liilip ibllowed his example. Describ- 
ing the siege of the castle of Boves, Brito says'" : — 

" Francigenia nostris illis igriota diebua 
Ilea erat oimiino quid baiisturiua ai-cua 



>Cii{i.3o. • Phmppidfli^iaii* 
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Quid balista foret, ncc habebat iu agmiue toto 
Eex, ijuemquam sciret armis qui talibus uti." 

And again, wriiing of the d^tk of BiDhard I., he makes 
Atropos speak thus^ : — 

" Hac volo, non alia Kicliardum morte penre. 
Ut qui Francigcnis balist® primitus usum 
Tradidit, ipse sui rem primitus expcriatur, 
Quamque alios docuit, in se vim seutiat artis.'* 

Guiart has this similar passage : — 

" Ainsi fiua par k quarrel*^, 
Qu' Anglois tiudrent k deshoimeste, 
^' Li rois E/ichart, qui d'arbalesfce 
Aporta premier V us en Prance. 
De son art ot mal cheyance.*' — Chron. Miir.^ 1. 2644. 

The fonn of the arbalest of this time may be seea in 

our woodcut, Ko. 50. It was bent by placing the foot 

in the loop or ''stmup" at the extremity, and then 

drawing the cord upwards with the hands. At a later 

period, the bow was made much stronger, and of steel, 

then requiring meehanical contrivances to bend it. The 

arrow of the cross-bow was shorter and stouter tiian that 

of the long'bow. As may be seen in our woodcut, No» 

50, it was feathered; a particular which is noticed in 

the Moman de Gar in : — 

" Yolent piles pliuque plnie par pres, 
£1; lea aaiettes «t earriax empenn^B." 

This name of Caniaux (quadrelli or quarrels) was given 
to these missiles from the four-sided (or pyramidal) form 
of the head« Thus Guillaume le Breton, speaking of the 
death of Siehard the First : — 

" Quadrata cuspidis imft 

Pendet aruiiJo." 



* Fliilippidoe, lib. 5. ' Arrow of tlie cruaii-bovv. 
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From an ordinance of Tlieobuld, count of Champagne, in 
the jiext centuiy (1256), we learn that the proTision of 
quarrels for a cross-how was fifty: ^'Chascon de la 
commune dou ICseufchastel qui aura vaillant xx. livres, 
ama arhaleste en son hostel et quairaus jusqu'a cin- 
quante." The arrow of the arbalest is sometimes called 
vireton, ft'om the French virer^ on account of its rotLiry 
flight. Compare the classical verutum^ a javelin which 
owed its name to a similar property. Though the Eng- 
lish appear to have used the cross-bow from near the 
close of the twellth to the end of the thirteenth^centnry, 
in l^e succeeding age the long-bow obtained a signal 
triimiph oyer its rival. 

In the hands of a stout soldiery, indeed, the long-bow 
is a much superior weapon; for a dozen arrows may be 
discharged while the arbalester is winding up his in- 
strument and iixiii-' a single quarrel: and the long- 
bow being a vertical arm, permits a close array, which 
cannot be attained with the horizontal cross-bow: again, 
the long-bow is a weapon of very light carriage, while 
its rival, with its thick bow of steel and its apparatus 
for bending, is both ponderous and unwieldy: the size 
of the quarrels also permitted only eighte^ of them 
to be brought by each man into the field, ("et auront 
trousses empanees et drees de dix-huit traits du moins 
Ordinance of Charles YII. of France), while the English 
arclicr Ciiii iLd " twenty-foiu* Scotchmeii under his belt." 
**Les arbalestriers Gennevois," says Froissart, "com- 
mencerent a traire, et ces archers d'Angleteire firent 
voler ces sagettes de grand' fayon, qui entrerent et 
descendirent si ouniement sur ces Gennevois que ce 
sembloit neige. Les Qennevois^ qui n'ayoient pas appris 
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ii trotlyer tela archers qne sont oeiiz d'Angletene, qaand 
ilfl senlirent ces sagettes qui leur perpoient bras^ tStes 

et banlevre, fiircnt tantot desconfits*." But to bandle 
the long-bow thus effectively, required a race strong in 
sinew and practised in their art : to wind up and dis- 
charge a cross-bow was the feat of a boy. 

The Greek fire, still discountenanced among the Chris- 
tian states of the West^ was in frequent use with the 
enemies of the Cross in the East. All the aooounts of 
the Crusades contain instances of its employmeut. Of 
the tubes from which it was discharged we have akeady 
tapoken. In the Bihliotheque des Crmades of M. IBeinaud", 
we have the account of a variety of this incendiary agent, 
from the pen of an Arabian historian of the Third Cru- 
sade, Ibn Alatir. ^^When Acre was besieged by the 
Christians," he tells us, "there came into the town a 
man of Damascus, to assist in its defence. He began by 
casting upon the towers erected by the besiegers, pots 
filled with naptha and other ingredients. These not 
being alight, fell harmlessly among the Christians, who 
laughed at and jeered the Mussulmans for their seemiog 
&ilure. Meanwhile, the man of Damascus waited till 
the Tuixturc had diflPused itself oyer every part of the 
tower. Then, casting forth a lighted missile, in an 
instant the tower was in flames, and so rapid and so 
extensive was the combustion, that the Christians had 
no time to descend : men, arms, all was consiuned." 

From a curious passage of Wace we learn what were 
the weapons employed by the peasantry when driven to 
revolt against their lords. In describing the iasuiTcction 



* Cbron^ ed. Buchon, i. 237. • Vol. iv. p. 264i. 
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of the "Tilams" under Bichard the Seeondi duke of 
Normandy, he makes these '^bachelers de bele juTente'' 

exclaim : — 

" A machues 5 a gi-ant peus, 
A sajetea et as tiueus, 
As arcs, aa haches, as gisarmes, 
Et as piorrea ki n'ara arraes, 
Od la grant geuz ke nous aTiim, 

Des cheTsliers nua desfendum." — ^om. de £ou, 1. 6043. 

The peusy or pieux, were pikes; the Hneus were poles 
used to carry the grape-tubs at the vintage, which, when 
conyerted into instiiunents of war, we may suppose were 
armed with heads of iron. The idea of contention by 
throwing stones is by no means a mere poetical &ney of 
our author. Froissart cyen tells us of a victoiy achieved 
by this meai>8. A band of Erench kmghto aiid iiobleB 
going to attack a section of the Free Goinpanies, these 
latter posted tliemselves on a liillj and bciiig well pro- 
vided with stones, "cast them so forcibly upon those 
who approached, that they broke their bassinets, however 
strong they might be, and wounded and maimed the 
men-at-arms to such an extent, that none either could or 
dared to advance further, however good his shield might 
be, (tant bien targe qu' il fut). And this first division 
was so thoroughly crushed that never again could it do 
good service.'' Eeinforcements arriving to the Com- 
panies, a more regular onset was made: ^/Que yous 
ferois-je long parlement? De celle besogne dont vous 
oyez parlor, les Erangois en eurent pour lors le pieur'." 

In the manufacture of arms, the steel of Poitou had 
ahready become celebrated. John, monk of Marmonstier, 
wlio lived in the middle of the twelfth century, in de- 

' ChroiL, L 547. 
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floribing the knighting of Qeof£[jf duke of Nonnandji 
teUfl us that he had a laQce of ash, aimed with a 

head of Poitou steel. Malmesbury dLstiiigiiishes also 
Lorraine. "At the siege of Antioch," he says, " Godfi'ey 
of Eouillon, with a Lorraiiiiaa swoid, cut asunder a Turk 
who had demanded single combat, so that one half of the 
man lay pantinj? on the ground, while the other half was 
carried off by the horse at fidl speed; so fbcmly did the 
unbeUeyer keep his seat. Another also, who attacked 
bim, he clave asunder i&om Ihe neck to the groin ; nor 
did the dreadful stroke stop here, but cut entirely 
through the saddle and the backbone of the horse." 
Hungary had at a very early period enjoyed a celebrity 
for its weapon iiiaiuil'actui'e. Charlemagne, writing to 
Offa of Mercia, offering him presents for his rhurehes, 
adds: "And for your own acceptance I send a belt, a 
Hungarian sword, and two silk mantles'^." The method 
of hardening steel, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
by immersion, when red hot, in cold water, may be seen 
in Theophihis Presbyter, lib. iii. cap. 19. 

The FiAos AND Stakdards in use daring liiis period 
were the prince s standards, the banner, the pennon, and 
the small lance-flag or streamer. The consecrated standard 
of WiUiam I., bestowed by the Pope, appears to be repre- 
sented on the ninth plate of the l^ayeiix tapestry, where 
it is figured of a square form and ensigned with a cross. 
It -was carried near the person of William throughout 
the day by ^e knight Toustain : " Turstinus, filius Bol« 
lonis vexillum Normannorum portavit^." 

** iEH; quant li Dub touniout» toumout ; 
E quaut arestout, arestout.*' — Wace, L 13,807. 



«Ha]]Iia(boi7,inkLc.4. k Ordericos V!tali% p. 601. 
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It was also used to indicate any danger into which the 
leader might have ^en. Thus, when Philip Augustus 

was unhorsed at thv battle of Eovines, Rigord tells us 
that his standard-bearer signitied the king's peril by de- 
pressing the Boyal Standard several times oyer the spot. 

The Dragon-standard, of which we have seen some ex- 
ainples in our first divibion, is still found among the 
Germans and the English. We have already observed 
its exact form in the pictmres of Harold in the Bayenx 
tapcstiy. It accompanied the hosts of Ricliard CcBur-de- 
Lion. lUchard of Devizes, in recording the attack upon 
the GrLffones'' at Messina, says : The king of England 
proceeded in arms : the terrihle standard of the Dragon 
is home in front ; while, behind the king, the sound of 
the trumpet excites the army V Ilovedon, under date 
1191, tells lis tiiat Bichard delivered his Dragon (Draeo^ 
nem mum) to he home hy Peter de PrateUis," Gidl- 
laume le Breton, in the FJiilippidoSy gives to the Emperor 
Otho a standard formed of a dragon and an eagle* 

** Erigit in carro paluni, pnloqne Draconcm 
Iinplicat, ut ])ossit procul liiiic atque iude videri, 
ILiuriat et voutos cauda tuniefactus et alis, 
Dentihus liorreacens rictusque patentia hiatu, 
Quem super aurata volucer Jovis immiuet ala,** 

Guiart has a similai' passage ; adding that the Dragon of 
the emperor — 

" Tera France ot U gueule ba^. 
Pour le r^aume chalengier, 
Come B'il deust tout mangier. 
Cia Dragons eoustint la Bannidie 
Bes ooTmoiasanceB remperiere, 



* Sub an. 1190. 
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Qu'il poite au bel et k loii. 
Desufl ot on Aigle dori : 
O'est 9^ne de guerre cuutuU** 

The Car-standard, or Carrociuin, of the English kiug 
Stephen has already been noticed in the sketch of the 
battle of Cuton Moor, (p. 107.) The Carrocio of the 
Milanese was still regarded as their Palladiinn. 

Banners were carried by knights banneret, by the 

Chureh Advocati, and by the Town troops, or Commnni* 

tates Parochiarum. The knight's banner, as we liave 

already seen, was square j and, as soon as heraldic de- 

yices became settled, was ensigned with the bearing of 

the leader to whom it belonged. Its especial use was to 

muster and to rally the troops of the banneret : — 

"Cfl treis orent treis gunfannni, 
A ralier ha cumpaingnuna.'* — Bem^inBtm^ 2. 837. 

Bishops and abbots appointed knights to defend their 

possessions, to lead their contingent, and to fight under 

their banner. These advocati in time made their office 

hereditary. The Counts of Vexin were the avoues of the 

Abbey of St. Denis, and the lands of Yezin coming into 

the possession of the kings of France, these monarchs 

acquired the office of hannerers of tiie abbey. Thus the 

plain red flag of St. Denis became, under the name of 

the Oriflamme, the most distinguished banner of the 

French monarchy. 

" L'Onflamme est une Baimiere, 
Aucuu poi plus forte que guimple: 
Be cendal roujojant et simple. 
Sans poiiTCtraiture d*autre affiure." — G, Otuari, 

It was Louis le Gros who uniled the county of Yexin 
to the crown of France ^ 

^^^^ * 

» Henault, 1.179. 
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A vBiy ourioiis variety of the knightly beimer occurs 

on the twelfth plate of the Bayeux tapestry ; the flag is 
semicncular, is ensigned with a bird within a bordure, 
and has a fringe at the edge. Mr. Worsaae has suggested 
that this bird, which appears on the Norman side, may 
be the Eaven of the Old-Northmen, retained by their 
descendants in honour of the deeds of their fore^Eithers. 

The banners of the communal troops bore the efl^guBS 
of Saints, each parisli gathering round thu tiag on wliich 
its particular saint was portrayed. This usage was as old 
as the time of Louis YI. of France : Tunc ergo comma- 
nitas in Francia popularis instituta est a pnesulibus, nt 
presbyteri commitarentur Eegi ad obsidioneiu vel puguam 
cum Yezillis et parochianis omnibus^" 

The word Gonfanon, Guntfono, so frequently occurring 
in the wi-i tings of this period, seems to be indifferently 
applied to the leader's standard, the knightly banner, and 
the lance-flag. It has been derived from the German 
kunden, indicare, and Fahne^ vexillum; or from Fahne 
and the Old- Scandinavian Gunna^ proelium. Mr. Kemble 
inclines to the latter deriyation ; see glossary to Beaumlfy 
in V. Chitk. A capitulary of Charles the Bald gives the 
name of Gonfanon to the banner of the Church vassals: 
^'Let our enyoys (missi nostri) see that the troops of 
every bishop, abbot, and abbess, march forth properly 
equipped, and with their Gonfalonier (cum Guntfannon- 
ario)." The standard sent by the pope to William the 
Conqueror is by Wace named a gou&non :— 

" L'Apostoile 
Un gonfanon H eoT^ia."— Zijm 1 1,450. * 



' Qrd. Vitalii, Ub. xi. 
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He gives it also to the baions and more powerful cap- 
tains: — 

** N' i a ricbe iiom© ne baron ^ 

Ki n'ait lez lui son g^onfanou; 
U gonfaiion u antro CDseigne, 
U ii se maisme ^ restraigne." 

In the following passages, it is the lance-flag : — 

Les lances beaaent, o BOnt U gonfimon.' — JSom. de Qarm, 
T^aisse la lance ou li gonftnon peni."~jB^. d'Auherjf* 
** Moult si iieat biea au eol la lance au gonfanou." 

The Pennon, as we have before seen, (p. 95,) was the 
flag of those knights who had not attained to the dignity 

of banneret. It appears to have terminated in a point 
or points, but its exact form at this period has not been 
ascertained. Ii probably differed in nothing but its size 
from the lance-flags seen in the Bayeux tapestry and on 
the seals and other monuments of the eleventh and 
twelftti centuries. Waoe^ however, in the following pas- 
sage, seems to use the word in a more general sense ; for 
it is the Yicomte du Cotentin, lieutenant of the duke of 
Noimandy, of whom he is speaking : — 

"Lea li fist un penun porter, 
U luj gent pusflent recuvrer." — Ram. de Rou, 1. 7839, 

If these various flags were found sufficient to keep to- 
gether the troops of an ordinary es^edition ; in large ar- 
maments such as those of the Crusades, the want of some 
more general distinction must soon have been felt. Hove- 
den therefore tells us, under the year 1188, that the 
leaders against the Saracens, ^^for the purpose of recog- 
nising their various nations, adopted distinguishing signs 

*" Uisretainoni fsammando. 
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for theniselves and their people. For the king of Erance 
and his people wore red crosses ; the ting of England 

and Lis people, white crosses ; while Philip, earl of 
±laaderSy and his followers, wore green crosses." The 
existenoe of a mode of recognition among troops at Hub 
period is confirmed by the passage of Wace in which 
he names the oognoissances'' of the !N^orman host and 
their allies : — 

« E tuit orent fet cogooiasaiicefl, 
Ke dormant altro oom^ust^ 
Et k'entrepoBtuie n'^ust. 
Ke Nbrmant altre ne Unst, 
"Ne Pjranceiz altro n' oc&aibJ*^I4ne 12,816. 

The particular nature of the sign of recognition intended 
by the chronicler, it is in yain now to inquire. The note 
of M. Fluqnet on the passage gives " Signes de conven- 
tion." 

The Lance-flag is found throughout the period now 
nnder notice. Many examples occur in the Bayeux ta- 
pestry, and iu llic royal and baronial seals of the tinie. 
The usual device upon it is a cross, a square, a number 
of rounds, or stripes of different colours ; or the streamer 
is of a single tint. It is dentated in two or more outs, 
and sometimes fringed at the edge. See our engraved 
examples. 

The Musical Instruments used in war were the hom^ 

the trumpet, and a variety of the latter called the graish, 
Wace mentions aU these in his account of the battle of 
Hastings: — 

^'Des ke li dous ost*' e'entrevirent. 
Grant noise d grant temolte firent. 
Holt olssiez gnudeB soner, 
E boisinefl d cors comer." — Zone 13,135. 

^ ■__r'.J~l~l n I , J ■— I m 1 n p — — — -i"" 

" let deux osU. 
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The horn of battle of this period is very clearly figured 

on folio 25 of Harleiaii MS. GO 3, a work of the close of 
the eleveuth century. It is of the oommon semioiioular 
form. The tmmpet (boifidne : bueciiia) is found, though 
in a monument of somewhat later date, on the inscribed 
slab of Godefrey le Troumpour/' now preserved in the 
library of the London Gxuldha]l^ Compare also our 
woodcut, No. 73. The graisle (from gracilk) was, as its 
name indicates, of a slender form ; its exact fiashion has 
not been ascertained. 

The llorse-furiiiture presents some new features ; espe- 
cially in tha arming of the steed in chain-mail, a practice 
which appears to have originated towards the close of the 
twelfth century. Wace indeed tells us that William 
fitz-Osbert, at the field of Hastings, rode a steed thus 
accoutred: — 

Vint Willame li filz Osber, 

Sou chevai tot coYert de fer.*' — Line 12,627. 

But we may well believe that it was rather the necessity 
of a rhyme to Osber" than the usage of the period, that 
gives us tiiis iron horse at so early a date. Wace, writ- 
ing iu the second half of the twelfth ccntmy, appears 
merely to have availed himself of the usual license of 
middle-age authorities : to depict a past generation in the 
lineaments of his own. The practice of arming the horse 
does not seem to have become general till towards the 
close of the thirteenth century. A pietoriaL example of 
the trapper of chain-mail wiU be found in oiu- woodcut, 
Ko. 86, The Saddle had a high pommel and cantlc, as 
nay be seen in our engiayings of the royal seals of this 



« Eugraved in Boutoll's Chriiitiaa Moaum., pi. L p. 100. 
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|»eriod. In many examples of the Bayeux tapestry they 
form volutes, (viewed laterally,) exactly like the sides of 
an Ionic capital. The sacklle-cloth does nut app(?ar in 
this tapestry, but it is found on the second seal of Henry 
X, on the seal of King Stephen, and on that of Louis 
VII. of France. In these examples it is quite plain ; but 
later it acc^uires an ornamental character, as in the seal 
of Conan, dnke of Biitanny, o. 1165, (woodont 41). It is 
of a more emiohed pattern in tJie Great Seal of Heniy 
IL, here given. 




SBOOHS 8BAX. OV SDIO BSMBT U. 

From Wace we learn that the girths and breastplate 
were named| in the '^Bomance" of that day, mffka and 
jpoiirail: — 
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** Li peitral del cheval rotnpi, 
£ li dui cenglea altreei." — £om, de Rou, L 14,674. 

This poitrail has generally, in the period under examin* 
ation, pendants attaohed to it^ in the fonn of rounds^ — 
perhaps grelots. See -woodcuts 1, 25, 28 and 29. 

Eoman monuments offer similar examples, as in Tra- 
jan's Colmnn, the Pillar of Antonine, and other remains^ 
-where the pendants are bells, crescents, trefoils, rounds^ 
and guttse. Such collars are found also in the paintings 
of the Ajunta Cayes, where beUs and rounds alternate. 
This monument is assigned to the first century of our 
era. In the curious Spanish mauusciipt, dated 1109, in 
the British Museum, Addit. MSS., 11,695, the circular 
pendants occur, attached not only to the poitrail, hut to 
the saddle (fol. 223). The Bits used for the war-horse 
have long cheeks, which are often of an ogee imsu The 
leud is generally quite plain, though sometimes orna- 
mented with studs, as in examples in the manuscript 
last cited. 

The Spur was still of a single goad, and festened by a 

single strap. Tlie form of the goad offers some variety : 
it is leaf-shaped, conical, lozenge-shaped, and sometimes 
consists of a hall from which springs a short spike. A 
variety is fashioned into a sort of button, having a slender 
spike ia the centre. The iirst three kinds are seen in the 
Bayeux tapestry and many, of the seals of the periods 
The ball-and-spike spur is well she^vn in the effigies 
of Henry 11. and Bichard L at Eonteyraud, figured by 
Stothard in his " Monuments.'^ The last variety may 
be seen in Addit. MS. 11,695, fol. 223. The shank of 
the spur is sometimes straight^ as in Anglo-Saxon times: 
sometiunes curved. The curved £nm appears in the 
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Bealptuied effigies of King Heniy II. and Elchard. 1. 
The spur of Bichard the First seems to haye heen at- 
tached to the strap by rivets. 

The Caltrop, or iribulus, an instrument derived £rom 
dassie times, -was in use, but not of frequent employ- 
ment. Anna Conmena tells us that the Emperor Alexis 
strewed tiiem in the path of the Prench cavalry; and 
at a later period, we read of knights fixing their i^urs 
point upwards in the way of their advancing enemy, after 
the manner of caltrops : but this cruel device appears to 
have been practised very rarely, and we may venture to 
believe that it was generally diseoxmtenanced as beneath 
the dignity and generosity of tme chivalry. At a later 
period, caltrops were used to strew over the slope of a 
' breach, to impede the advance of a storming party. 

From a very curious passage in the Bonian de RoUy we 
learn that the knight sometimes went to battle tied to hk 
zaddh : — 

'* Li leiB ETeit un sold^ier, 
Brun out nom, novel cbemlier. 
8or son c1ie?El eist noblemoDti 
ApaieUli^ mult richemeut. 
A aa sole fii atachiez, 

E par H ooiasea fd lies,*' — lAne 16,064. 

However strange such a device may appear, the mention 
of it by other ancient writers forbids us to regard it as 

a mere \agaiy of the poet. ]\Iatthew Paris, under the 
year 1243j recounting the iiTuption of the Tartars into 
Europe, says: ^^They have horses, not large, but very 
strong, and that require but little food^ and they bind 
ttiemselves firmly on their backs." And, in the M- 
teenth century, the writer of the life of Earl Eichard 
4>f Warwick tells us that, at a justing-matdh, his hero 
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was obliged to dismount from bis horae, beoauae some 
of his adyeisaries had accused hini of being tied in his 

saddle. 

For the Horse itself, Spain appears to haye been in 
the highest fevonr for the purity of its breed. Walter 

Giffard had brought from Gallicia the steed on which 
Ihike William rode at the field of Hastings : — 

Sun boen cheval fist demander. 
Xe poeit Ven raeillor trover. 
D' Ej^pain^e li out envoie 
Un Reis, par mult gram amistie. 
Amies ne presse iie dotast, 
Se ais Sires Tesperonast. 
Galtier Giffart Tout ainene, 

Ki ik Saint Jame aveit este." — Mom, de £ou, 1. 12,673. 

And in the vell-known passage of the Monk of Mar- 

moustier, where he describes the knighting of Geofl&y, 
duke of Normandy, we are told that the young hero was 
"mounted upon a Spanish horse, which had been pre- 
sented by the king." 

How the horses of the knights were conveyed in ships 
and disembarked from the yessels, is curiously shewn in 
the iiiiitli ixnd tenth places of tlie Bayeux tapestry. 

Of the Engines employed in sieges, all those men- 
tioned in our first division appear to have been still in 
use. The ancient Yiaea (Cat or Sow) is frequently men- 
tioned| and the moveable Tower, or Beffroi^ becomes a 
ptominent feature in all the great siege operations of 
this century. William of Malmesbury has left us an 
excellent description of these two contrivances in his 
account of the siege of Jerusalem' : — 

"There was one engine which we call the Sow, the 

f SnbamiolO^ 
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ancients, "Vinea; because the machine, which is ooii* 
struoted of slight timbera^ the roof coveied with boards 
and wicker-work, and the sides defended with undressed 
hides, protects those who are within; who, after the 
manner of a sow^ proceed to imdeimine the fonndatioiiB 
of the walls. There was another, which, fbr want of. 
timber, was but a moderate-sized tower, constructed 
alter the manner of houses. They call it Berefreid**. 
This was intended to equal the walls in height. And 
now the fourteenth day of July arrived, wlicu some 
began to undermme the wall with the Sows, others to 
move forward the Tower. To do this more conyeniently, 
they took it toward the works in separate pieces', and 
putting it together again at such a distance as to be out 
of bowshot^ adyanced it on wheels nearly ckse to the 
walL Meantime the slmgers with stones, the archers 
with arrows, and the crossbow-men with bolts, each in- 
tent on his own department, began to press forward and 
dislodge their opponents from the ramparts. Soldiers, 
too, uiiiiiatched in courage, ascend the Tower, waging 
nearly equal war against the enemy with missile wea- 
pons and with stones. "Nor indeed were our foes at 
all remiss, but trusting their whole security to their 
valour, they poured down boiling grease and oil upon 
the Tower, and slung stones on the soldiers, rejoicing in 
the completion of their desires by the destruction of 
multitudes. During the whole of that day the battle 
was such that neither party seemed to thiok they had 
been worsted. On the following, the business was de- 
cided : for the Franks, becoming more experienced from 

1 Berfredus, IjolfrwUis, bei&oL See ' Compare Froisrart, voL U. p. 444, 
Ducauge and Ailelutig. • ed. Bachoxu 
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the event of the attack of the pieceiliiig day, thiew 
faggots flaming with oil on a tower adjoining the irall, 

and on those who defended it; which, blazing by the 
action of the wind, tirst seized the timbei^ and then the 
stones, and droye off the garrison. Moieorer, the beams 
which the Turks had left hanging down from the walls, 
in order that, being forcibly drawn back, they might, by* 
their lecoil, hatter the Tower in pieces, in case it should 
advance too near, were by the Franks dragged to them, 
by cutting away the ropes; and being placed from the 
engine to the wall, and covered with hurdles, they 
formed a bridge of communication from the Tower to 
the ramparts. Thus what the infidels had contrived 
for their defence, became the means of their destruc- 
tion; for then the enemy, dismayed by the smoking 
masses of flame, and by the courage of our soldiers, 
began to give way. These, advancing on the wall, and 
thenpe mto the dty, manifested the excess of their joy 
by the strenuonsness of their exertions.'' 

William of T}tc mentions also the use of the befii'oi at 
the siege of Jerusalem ; adding that the side towards the 
city was so constructed that a portion of it might be let 
do^\TL, after the manner of a drawbridge, thus enabling 
the assaHauts to enter upon the walls'. Philippe Au- 
gnste frequently employed this engine. At the siege of 
Chateau-Eoux, in Berry, — 

. **Cratil)iia ot ] ignis ruditus Belfraqia surgimt 

Turhbus aita magis et moeuibus." — Philigpido9, lib. ii. 

And again, at the siege of Badepont, in Normandy: 

"Ercctis in circuitu Turribiis ligneis cmbidalorils, aliisque 
tormentis quam pluiimis viriliter impugnayit et coepit^" 

* lab. viii. c. 12. . * Rigord. 
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Xing Eicliard I. constructed also in Sicily a wooden 
tower, which he afterwards carried with him to the 
Holy Land. After forcing the city of Messina, "the 
king," says Bicliard of Devizes, " Laving but little confi- 
dence in the natives, built a new wooden tower of great 
strength and height by the walls of the dty, which, to 
the reproach of the Griffones, (Greeks,) he called Mate- 
grigun,'' (sub an. 1190). In 1191, ^Hhe king of Eng- 
land, about to leave Sicily, caused the tower which he 
had built to be taken down, and stowed the whole of the 
materials in his ships, to take along with himj' And 
" on the third day after his arrival at the siege of Acre," 
oontmues Bichard of Devizes, ^^the king caused his 
wooden tower, which he had named * Mate-grittun' when 
it was made in Sicily, to be built and set up ; and before 
the dawn of the fburth day the machine stood erect by 
the walls of Acre, and from its height looked down upon 
the city beneath. And by sunrise were thereon archers 
casting missiles without ceasing against the Turks and 
Thraciaus." 

The name Mate-griffon appears to be derived from the 
&vourit6 game of the courtly in these days; '^donner 
eschec et mat" being equivalent to the " check-mate" of 
our modem chess-players. Ordericus Yitalis has a pas- 
sage curiously illustrative of this subject: '^Castrum 
condere ccepit, quod Mataputenam, id est, devincens 
meretricem, pro despectu Huduissee Comitissae, -nunou- 
pavit"." 

In 1160, the Emperor Frederick besieging Crema, in 
Italy, employed the beffroi, filling it with chosen troops. 



" Lib. bL 
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He placed crossbownien on the upper story, in order that, 
skootiiig down upon the walls, they might olear the para- 
pet of its defenders ; while, fbom the lower stage, soldiers 
of tried boldness miglit fix their drawbridges on the 
wall, and advance to the capture of the city*. 

At this saine city of Grema, in 1159, oocurred an act 
of patriotism, admirable from the resolution which inspired 
it, though terrible in its consequences. The emperor ad- 
Tanced a Beffix>i towards the heleagaered dly, in front 
of which he placed the youthfiil hosts^s whom he had 
obtained from the imhappy Cremans, in hopes of thus 
forcing the inhabitants to a capitulation. But the dtizeos, 
regardless of all saye their liberty, continued to ply their 
engines against the tower, though every stone that was 
cast forth £eU. in death among their children''. 

The siege of Anoona, in 1174, offers another instance 
of heroism in connection with the bclfi-agium, more pleas- 
ing in its circumstances. The besieged had been suc- 
cessful in their endeavoiiis to beat back the towers and 
scatter their occupants ; but as these latter still kept up 
a steady discharge of missiles from a short distance, no 
one dared venture beyond the walls to set fire to the de- 
serted structures. At last a widow named Stamuba, 
seizing a torch, advanced into the plain, and regardless 
of the storm of bolts and arrows that fell around her, 
steadily achieved the task she had undertaken, and hav- 
ing set. tliu towers in flames, returned in safety to the 

The siege of Ancona is further remarkable for the em- 
ployment by the citizens of divers ; who succeeded in cap- 

. * Badaficat FHsing.^ Ub. iL c. 59. * Bonoampagm Ol»idio Anooiue, cap. 

'Ibid,li]i.ii.c.«r. iv.p.931. 

N 
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turing several of the vessels engaged iu blockading the 
port. Taking advantage of a strong wind blowing from 
tlie sea, the diyeis contrived to eat the cables of seven of 

tlie Ycnetiuu .sliips, which then drifted lu^lplesBly ashore''. 

The V^nea mentioned in a foregoing extract from 
Mahnesbnry, was called also tbe Cat Thus Yegetius: 
Yineas dixenmt vetcrey, qiias mine militari barbaiico- 
que usu Cattos vocant^." Guillaume ie Breton abo men- 
tions this machine and its use: — 

"Hue fiiciunt reptare Catuin, tectiijuc sub illo 
Suffodiuut luuruui." — PJuUj^j/., lib. vii. 

While, firom the Monk of Yau-de-Gemay we leam that 

the contrivance was of small dimensions : "Machinam 
quandam parvam, qutE lingua vulgari Catus dicitur, facie- 
bat duci ad suffodiendum mnxiun*.'' There were, how* 
ever, varieties of the Cat, one of which was used to op- 
pose the besiegers in the beJli-oi. Thus Badevious: 

Mi^jnaqne audacia, snper mnros et in suis maohinis quos 
Cattas appellant, operiimtur, et oum (oppugnatores) ad- 
mu> ercntur pontes, ipsi eos vol occiiparent, vel 'dej ice- 
rent, murumque scalis aacendere nitentes yario modo de- 
terrent*^.'' And another kind was employed by the as- 
sailants in ci-ossing the ditch''. 

The Battering-ram, accordmg to liichard of Devizes, 
was employed by Coenr-de-Lion at the siege of Messina: 

In the meantime, the king with his troops approached 
the gates of tho city, which he instantly forced by the 
application of the Battering-ram, and entering within, 
took possession of every part, even to Toncted's palace 

• Obad. Anwmae, c iv. p. 931. * Lib. iv. c. 63. 

^ Ub. iv. cl5. * See Addung in v. Octac 

* Ukt. Albig., caji. ilU. 
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and the lodgiugB of the Trench around their king's quar- 
texs, whioth he spared out of respect to the king," 

Among the stone-throwing machines, the Mangona and 
the Mangonella are discriminated as casting, the former 
lazge^ the latter smaller stones. The monk Abbo has 
already, in his aocotmt of the aiege of Paris in 886^ men- 
tioned the 

8«za qvibm jadtmt ntgrnUtL^ 

Guillanme le Breton, in the FhilippidoSy tells us : — 

Interea groBsos Betram mittit ab intns 
Aaaidue Upides, MangoneUuftque MtMfw." 

Among the effects recorded of these great projectiles^ 
we may cite the account of Otto of iVismga, who tells us 
that when the Emperor Prederic attacked Tortona in 
1155, a stone was cast ffom one of the periers of such 
magnitude, that, &lling before the door of the cathedral, 
where three of the principal citizens were in deliberation 
on the best means of defending the city, it killed them 
all'. 

The term mangonneaux is sometimes applied to the 
stones or other missiles discharged by the instrument. 
Rom the name manffom our word gun appears to be 
derived: a supposition that seems strengthened by the 
feet that the earliest gonnes," like the mangonse, were 
employed to cast stones. 

The terms of llie balistaa were occasionally aggra- 
vated by their being made the instruments of a .special 
vengeance. Thus Malmesbury informs us that, at the 
siege ckf AatioGh in 1097, the Turks^ irritated by losses 

'I)eOe8tifFrid^lib.iLc.l7. 

N 2 
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mistaiiied from the besieging Crusaders, "wroakcd their 
indignation on the Syrian and Arm^iiaii inhabitants 
of the city ; throwing, by means of their balistae and 
petraries, the heads of those whom they had slain into 
the camp of the Eranks, that by such means they might 
lacerate their feelings.'' A somewhat similar incident is 
reported by Froissart in his account of the siege of Thnn 
TETeque in 1327 so that these cruelties do not appear 
to be mere tales of eredulons pilgrims^ or inventions of 
monkish clironiclers. 

Forts of wood were of occasional employment, the 
materials of which were transported from place to place, 
so that the stractore might be speedily raised. Wa^ 
gives us a description of that brought over by William 
the Conqueror, and built up at Hastings : — 

^ Bone ont des n^s nuuirien^ get^, 
A la tone Tont tnurn^, 
Treatut perd£ h tut dol6: 
JA cherfles tutes doldes 
jOfent en gram hmss poit^a : 
Ainz ke il fust bien aveflpr^, 
En ont nn cbastelet fenn^." — IMie 11,658. 

Mines were in use both by IU.chard I. and Philippe 

Auguste. At the siege of Acre in 1191, Bichard attacked 
the city with archers and balistse : "But more important 
than these," adds Beyizes, ^'were ilie miners, making 
themselves a way beneath the ground, sapping the foun- 
dation of the walls, while soldiers bearing shields, having 
planted ladders, sought an entrance over the ramparts.'' 
The Prench king employed the mine at the siege of the 
Castle of Boves, as we learn from Wiliiam the Ijieton. 



* V<a. i p. 102. . ^ The timbers. 
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See also Rigord, page 185. The mines of these days 
were large cavems in which pillars of wood supported 
the inoiimbeiit mass. The posts bemg smeared with 

pitch and smTOimded with comhustibles, liic was then 
brought, and the stanchions being oonsumed, the walls 
fell in. With the mine came the oonnter-mine ; an ex- 
ample of which occurs in the description by Giiillaume 
le Breton of the siege of Chateau-Gaillard; where the 
Engh'flh, conntennining against tilie French, met them 
in their works and drove them back with slaughter :— 

" Sufibdiunt mumm. Sed non minus hostis ab 
Parte minare studet fiustoque foramine nostros 
Betid minatoieB tdis oompellit abae^^^kUipp*^ lib. vii. 

Later, challenges were made, to be fought out in the 
mines, the combatants contending 0Y6sr a hamer of 
wood fixed in the midst. And Upton tells us that the 
aspirant to knighthood in a besieging army, no church 
being at hand, performed in the mine his vigil of arms* 

While the besieging force plied their attack by means 
of the engines and mines aheady noticed, they had be- 
gan, in imitation of the ancients, to construct lines of 
circumvallation ; in order at once to cut off the citizens 
from all communication with the open country, and to 
defend themselyes against the sorties of the town. An 
example of this may be seen in the siege of Orema by 
the Emperor Frederic in 1159*. 

Under the general name of Hastilnde (spear-play) 
were in nse several kinds of MiLiTAnY szebcisbs : the 
joust, the tourney and the behourd. Tomeamenta, 
jnstas, bnrdeicias, me alia Hastilnda^" The joust and 

»^ 

* Badericu.s Fnsing,, lib. ii. 

^ CSurta £dw. L apud f^Tiin^ cited by IhioiiDgt. 
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the toamey were, in their primary sense, mere modes of 

attack. The joust was the charge of a single horseman 
against a single antagonist. The tourney was the onset 
of a troop, who, having made their charge, turned baok 
to acquire the necessary speed for a fresh attadk. At 
the siege of Eouen — 
•'"Mult 

Quene tomoifinieiil d joste demandaiiB, 
E jostw 4 f&m de lancea h de branz.*' 

Bom» de JZo»» L p. 209. 

Again, at the siege of Mount Saint-Michael,— 

Mult Yc issies joBter aoyent^ 

E tomeier espessemeni 
• « « 

Cheseun jor, a! flo retraiaat, 

YmitclieraUen jostet meiuuit."-^ii(i^, iL p. 814. 

The Bchourd {Bohordicum) was an exercise witli lance 
and target, of which the distinctive character has not 
been ascertained. '^Trepidare quoque, quod Tulgariteir 
hwrdare dicitur, com smio ef lanem aliquis dericus pub* 
lice non attentetV* 

Military games, whose object was to femiliange the 
soldier in time of peace with the usages of war, had 
been long known. They were practised in classic times : 
they were in vogue, as Tacitus tells us, among the an* 
eient Germans : they were pursued in Germany, as we 
learn from Nithard"", iu the ninth century. But that 
splendid and costly image of battle called a Tournament 
is not found earlier than the epoch whioh we are now 
considering. Several nations lay claim to its invention, 
but none offer such good prooDs as the French. The 
Chronicle of rours expressly says, under the year 1066 : 

GkModlium AltueuM^ cap. xv. » Lib. iiL p. 27. 
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*^ GauMdus de Ptuliaco (PreuUi), qui tomeamenta in- 
yenit, apud Andegavum oociditur.'^ And the Chroniole 
of St. Martin of Tours has a similar passage : Amio 
HeDiioi Imp. YIL et Philippi Begis VI. fuit proditio 
apad Andegayum, ubi GfaiiMdus de PniUaoo et o/n 
harones occisi sunt. Hie Gaufridus tomeamenta in- 
venit." Matthew Paris, again, names the tournament 
"oonflietos Qallieus*" And Balph of Coggei^hall has: 
"Dum, more Franooonim, cum hastis vel oontis sese 
cuisim equitantes vioissim impeterent." 

Toiunamentfl seem to have first obtained fitvonr in 
England in the tronbloos times of Stephen^ They were, 
however, discountenanced by Henry II., and the young 
aspirants to military renown were forced to seek in 
other lands the opportmiity of distingmshiog them- 
selves. "Tyronum exercitiis in Anglia proraus inhi- 
bitis, qui forte armorum a^Geotaates gloriam exeroeri 
yolebant, transfretantes, in terrarum exercebantur oon- 
finiis**." Under Eichard I. they again began to flourish, 
and from that time to the end of the middle ages, 
though often discountenanoed by kings and churdunen^ 
they enjoyed the highest &voar among all who prac- 
tised or admired knightly deeds and military splendour. 

After the retain of Sing Eiohard to England,'' says 
Jocelin of Brakelond, under the year 1194, licence was 
granted for holding tournaments; for which purpose 
many knights met between Thetford and St. Edmund's, 
bat the Abbot forbade them. They, howeyer, in spite 
of the Abbot, fulfilled their desire. On another occasion, 
there came fourscore young men with thcii- followers, 
sons of noblemen, to haye their reyenge at the aforesaid 

• Sm Wafiim of Nflfrborj, YSa. ▼. ap. 4w 

* Newbnj. Thk &i ttmSnaed liy Hovecten. 
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place; which bciuLi: done, they returned into the town 
to put up there. The Abbot heaiing of this, ordered 
Hie gates to be locked, and all of them to be kept 
within. The next day was the vigil of Peter and Paul 
the Apostles. Therefore, having promised that they 
woidd not go forth, they all dined with l&e Abbot on 
that day. But, after d inner, the Abbot having retired 
to his chamber, they ail arose and began to carol and 
sing, sending into the town for wine, drinking and then 
screeching, depriving the Abbot and convent of their 
sleep, and domg everything in scorn of the Abbot; 
spending the day, until the evening, in this nuomer^ 
and refusing to desist, even when the Abbot commanded 
them. When the evening was come, tliey broke open 
HiB gates of the town and went forth bodily. The 
Abbot, indeed, solemnly excommunicated them all, yet 
not without havitig first consulted Hubert, at that time 
justiciary; and many of them came, promising amend- 
ment and seeking absolution." 

The more regular tournaments, however, were con- 
trolled by royal ordinances. They were restricted in 
England to five localities : namely, between Sanim and 
"Wilton, between War^\dek and Kenil worth, between 
Stamford and Wallingford, between Brakeley and Mixe- 
berg, and between Blie and TykehiU. And, as nothing 
in these days could be done without a fine to the king 
or a tax to the pope, every earl had to pay twenty marks 
for his privilege to appear as a combatant; every baron, 
ten; every knight having a landed estate, four; each 
knight without such estate, two ; and all foreigners were 
excluded ^ 

In France, under Philip Augustus, tournaments appear 

r liiiriMSw69. 
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to have been held on a large SGale^ as Daniel has le- 
marked, from the incident of Philip ha^dng suddenly pro- 
cured at an assemblage of this kind, troops sufficient to 
repel an unexpected attack on Alen^on^ 

It is not within tiie province (if it were in the limits) 
of this work, to give any detailed account of tournaments 
and their usages; for at this period and long after, the 
defensive armour used for the joust (as shewn by the 
pictorial monuments of the time) differed in no respect 
from that worn in battle'. 

In the curious sketch of London in the twelflih cen- 
tury by litzstephen, an eye-witness of the incidents he 
records, we have a spirited notice of the militaiy exer- 
cises of the young citizens in these days. Every 
Sunday in Lent^ after dinner, a company of young men 
go into the fields, mounted on war-horses ; — 
— in equis oertamine priinis : 

each of which 

Aptus et in gyros currere doctus equus. 

The lay sons of the citizens rush out of the gates in 

crowds, equipped with lances and shields (lancets et 
scuUs militariims) ; the more youthful with blunt spears ; 
and they engage in sham fights and exercise themselves 
in military combats. When the king happens to be 
near the city, most of the courtiers attend, and the 
Tarlets (ephebi) of the households of earls and barons 
who have not yet attained knighthood, resort tiiither 
to try their skill. The hope of victory animates every 

< Milicc iran., L iz i, Thumierbuch of liiixncr and Feyera- 

' iJltliit mayledflrivedontliitnb- bend, and of ScUiditcgToll* Champol- 

jMfe win be Ibmid in St. Fldiqrfl^s Jfd. lkm*t TWnott roi BnU, MwimiWi 

moiret *»r Fancienne ChevaUrie, the THomph, Dacange^t notes to Joinville 

treatises of M^nestrier, La Colombl^re, and aitide in Qkoaiy, Adelung in t. 

Hooor6 de Saante>Maru^ Favin, the J bnmwm ii ft ww^ and 8toifct*a Sporta. 
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one. The spirited horses neigh ; their limbs tremble ; 
they cliamp the bit ; impatient of delay, they fret and 
paw the ground. When at lengfli 

Bonipedum Tapit unguis cunumy 

the yonng riders^ having been divided into companies^ 
some pursue their fellows, but are unable to overtake 

them; others push tlicir companions out of the course 
and gallop beyond them. 

^'In the Easter holidays they have a game resem- 
bling a liuvul conflict. A target is fastened to a post 
in the middle of the river: in the prow of a boat, 
driven along by oars and the eurrent, stands a young 
man who is to strike the target with his lance: if, in 
hitting it, he break his lance and keep his position un- 
movedy he gains his point, his wish is fulMed ; but if 
his lance be not broken by the blow, he is tumbled into 
the river and liis boat passes by. Two boats, however, 
are placed there, one on each side of the target, and in 
them a number of young men, to take up the tilter when 
he emerges from the stream. On the bridge and in 
chambers by the river-side, stand the spectators : — 

— multum ridere paratL 

During the Summer holidays the yoimg men exer* 

cise themselves in leaping, in arohcry, Avrestling, stone- 
throwing, casting javelins beyond a mark, and in hght* 
ing with shields." 

In the Winter, skaters, " binding under their feet the 
shin-bones of some animal, take in their hands poles shod 
with iron, which at times they strike against the ice, and 
are thus carried along with the rapidity of a bird on the 
wing, or a bolt discharged from a cross-bow. Sometimes 
two of the skaters having by mutual agreement placed 
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themselYes ftr apart^ come together &om opposite eides : 
they meet, and with their poles strike each other: one 

or both fall, not without some bodily hrn-t: even nfter 
their they are carried along to a great distance from 
each other by the yelooity of the motion ; and whatever 
part of their heads com(?s in contact with the ice, is laid 
bare to the very skull. Frequently the leg or ana of 
the person who &Ils, if he chance to light on either, 
is broken. But youth is an age eager for glory and 
desirous of victory : thus, in order to distinguish them- 
Belyes in real* fight, these tyros contend with so much 
boldness in counterfeit battle." 

Among the exercises glanced at in this sketch of the 
Londoner's sportive year, the Quintain is conspicuous. 
This was especially the game of the non-noble," and 
might be practised either on horseback or on foot. The 
more ancient quintain was merely a post or a shield 
fixed on a pole, which the tyro attacked in lieu of a 
living antagonist. But a new clement was soon given 
to the quintain, which at once brought it into favour 
with the populace : it was so contriyed as to inflict sum- 
mary punishment on the inexpert. To one kind, a bag 
of sand was fastened, which, whirling round fiom the 
fi>ree of the blow struck at the opposite end, buffeted 
the tilter who was not expeditious enough to get out 
of its way. Others were made in the form of a Tuik, 
armed with sword and shield ; and these, moving on a 
pivot as before, inflicted a smart blow on the lagging 
assailant. In another variety, a large tub of water was 
fixed on a post, which discharged its contents on the 
person of any dumsy jouster. Other kinds are described 
and figured in Strutt's Sports. And in the little village 
of Ojffham, in Xent, may still be seen an example of the 
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quintain, which is fixed opposite to the dwelling-honse 
of the estate, which is bound to keep it np*." It now 

consists of a post, having a cross-piece moving on a 
pirot, terminating at one end with a broad perforated 
board, and at the other with a pendent log of wood^ 

The log, however, seems to have been substituted for 
a '^bag of sand," which is mentioned in old accounts 
of this relic. 

Besides the practice of feats of arms," says John 
of Salisbury, writing in the reign of Henry II., "the 
yonng knight shonld qualify himself for* the duties of 
his station by a yariety of toil and exemplary abstinence. 
Erom the beginning he must learn to labour, run, carry 
heavy weights, and bear the sun and dust ; he must use 
sparing and rustic food : he must accustom himself to 
live in tents, or in the open air.*' Then, turning upon 
the luxurious and effeminate knights of his day, he up- 
braids them in a diatribe which gives us a singular 
picture of the manners of this age. "Some^" he says, 
"think that military glory consists in the display of 
elegant dress, in wearing their clothes tight to the body, 
80 binding on their linen or silken garments that they 
seem a skin coloui'cd like their flesh. Sitting softly on 
their ambling horses, they think themselves so many 
Apollos. If you make an army of them, you will haye 
the camp of Thais, not of Hannibal. Each is boldest in 
the banqueting-hall, but in the battle every one desires 
to be the last : they would rather assail the enemy with 
arrows than come to close fighting. Betuming home 
without a scar, they sing triumphantly of their battles, 
and boast of the thousand deaths that wandered near 
their temples. If diligent idleness can procure any 

• Hasted'9 Kent. 
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spears, whicli, being brittle as hemp, should chance to 
be broken in the field; if a piece of gold, minium, or 
* any oolour of the lainbow, by any chance or blow should 
fall out of their skields ; their garrulous tongues would 
make it an everlasting memorial. They have the first 
places at sapper. They feast every day splendidly, if 
they can afford it, but shnn labour and exercise like a 
dog or a snake. Whatever is surrounded with difficulty, 
fhey leave to those wbo serve them. In the meantime, 
they so gild their shields, and so adorn their tents, that 
you would think each one, not a learner, but a chieftain 
of war'." 

• Polycraticus, 181. 
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THIRTEEi^lH Cii^TURY. 

The autliorities which throughout the last division of 
our inquiry have served us as guides — seals, vellum- 
paintiiigSy metal-ehasingB, ivoiy-caryixigs, and the nmtmgis 
of chromderB and poets — are still available to ns : but 
in the thirteenth century a new and most valuable source 
of infoimation is offered by the numeiouB knightly effigies 
wMch are found in eathedral and ehantry, in wayside 
chapel and lofty monastery. These sepulchral fignres, of 
the proportions of life, are of especial value to the student 
of military oostame, permitting him to follow his inquiry 
into tlic minutest detail. iS ot a belt nor a lace, not a 
buckle nor a strap, but he can trace the exact form and 
assign the partieular purpose of it. Whether the effigy 
be a Grf»tae or a brass," he finds in it abondant material 
for furthering his inquiry; and while from the illumina- 
tions of ootemporaiy mannscripts he obtains precise in- 
formation on the point of eohuTj in the effigy he sees 
the exact moulding of each knightly adjunct, and the 
smallest pattern that adorns the smallest ornament of the 
knightly equipment. The military brasses of this een« 

tuiy aie but lew ; but tbe stutues, in stone, in wood, or 
in Purbeck marble, are scattered through our English 
GOtmties in sniprising nnmbers. The value of these 

0 
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national memorials is beginning to be understood : ike 
ommbling figure is no longer pcrQiitted to perish in the 

opeu churchyai'd, to lie in fragments among the rubbisli 
of the belfry comer, to form the ridiculous ornament of 
the churchwarden's grotto or the squire's glyptotheck. 
Willi piuus care it is rostored to the sacred fane fi'om 
which it had been abstracted ; it again becomes part of 
Ihe chancel or chantry beneath whose pavement lie the 
bones of him of whom church, chantry, and statue are 
alike the monuments. But from the very consideration 
which has been newly accorded to these memorials, has 
arisen a i^reah danger : it has, in some cases, been thought 
expedient to submit them to a so-called restoration. They 
have been patched up with Boman cement, eked out 
with supplementary limbs, plastered over with mock 
Purbeck marble. The mistakes that have been committed 
in costume, equipment, and art-treatment, are more fit 
iot the pages of a jest-book than those of a sober treatise; 
and it is scarcely necessary to say that, for any purpose 
of the historian, the archaiologist, or even in the more 
narrow view of ancestral portraiture, the statue has be- 
come, imder such a treatment, utterly yalueless. Yet 
our task is so simple. We have only to preserve. In- 
heritors of the finest series of national ancestral memorials 
that Europe can boast, let us at least transmit to aftar- 
diiys, in all theii' integrity, the admirable works that 
have come down to us through the troubles and tur- 
moils of seven centurieB\ 

* An butnidive Mriet of Ei^iih tbeutdcsMnplemeq^aUy those ofOor- 
aeo^twed figures haa been finely en- many, are ably figured in Hefioer's CW* 
graved in St^thard's MoTmmcntol Ef- fumes du Mot/m-Afje. The sculptnred 
figies, aiul in tlie nmt m nation of thia ofHp;it"s })ros*^rvLHi in the Church of St. 
work by the brotlieni lioilig. The cou< Dctu* are well described in the MonO' 
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Throughout the thirteenth century the feudal and mer- 
eemrj troops continued to be employed together. But 
towards the middle of this period, the It^dian eitifii^ oom- 
batix^ for their libertieB, began to levy their maii-at-armB 
from the non-noble class as well as from the knightly ; 
a force which, under the name of CondMAUj SoldaU^ ob- 
tained in the nert age a very wide celebrity. 

Besides the mounted men-at-arms or luavy cavaky, 
there were light-horse troops formed by the mounted 
aroheis and cross-bowmen^ and the eaqnires attending 




No. 47. 



gra^MB dm r^Hu d» 8t,2}»m» of the worb of the Jbsr. Mir. BoufteD. Tba 
BKron De Giulheniqr. Tin monmnenftal kidglifly ifaibies g^ven in Btore'sHonm- 

hnmM at Knglnnd have hem engraved menta, though not numerous, arc of the 
excellently and in large numbers by highest ofder of art^aiidpalbct in tiieir 
Memn, Waller* and in tbe auhaequent trutiifldneH. 
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upon the knights. The example here given is from Boy. 
MB. 20, D. 1, fol. 127, a work of the dose of the thit^ 
teenth 06Dtl]^y^ 

The foot-troops or Sergenta de pied consisted principally 
:of aiehers, cioss-bowmen and spearmen. There were also 
iSnb Sergem d^arfim or heaTj-anned body-guard, Oons^ 
tillers, Siingers, Bidaux, and Brigands or Kibauds; to 
which may be added the Tarlets or pages, who followed 
their knightly masters into the field, now fighting Instily 
in the meUe^ now bearing off the wounded body of their 
lord to some place of solace and safety. Clientea and 
Satellites were general names given to the inferior troops 
of the feudal and communal levy, including both horse 
and foot. There was nothing approaching to a nnif orm 
costume for the soldiery, though occasionally we find a 
leader seeking to identify his men by some addition to 
their dress, as a cross, a scarf, or other similar token. In 
1264, Simon de Hontford '^ordered his troops to flurfien 
white crosses on their breasts and backs, above their ar- 
mour, in order that they mi^t be known by their ene- 
mies, and to shew that they were fighting for justice V 
In this case, however, the motive seems to have been, 
less the desire of a mark of recognition among friends, 
than the assumption, so common in warlike undertakings, 
of a holy motive for manslaughter. In the follo^viag 
passage from Guiart relating to the battle of Mons^^n- 
Pnelle, the object is more distinetly that of ftiendly re- 
cognition : — 

" Pour estre au ferrii* reconnuz, 
Yilains, courtois, iarges et chicbes^ 

^ Tills manuscript is perhaps a little the thirteenth centory. 
later than the year 1300, but tho armour • MatthflW flRKi% p. 86S. ed. Wati» 
represented in it ii eewntial^ that of 
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• Sont de laz blans et de oiBintims 
Escbarp^s sur leurs armureB. 
Keis li ribaut les ont noses, ' 
IVutes de leiin propres diemisee." — Vers 11,059. 

Of the Maa-at-arms and his barded charger we obtain 
an admirable definition from the Chnmieon ChUnariense 
under the year 1298 : Armati reputabantur qui galeae 
ferreas in oapitibus habebant, et qui wambasia, id est 
tunieam Bpiasam ex lino et stuppa, yel yeteribuB pannift 
qonmitam, et desiij)or camisiam ferream, id est, vestem ex 
circiilis ieixeis coutextam, per quae nulla sagitta poterat 
hominem Yolnerare. Ex his Apnatis centum inermes. 
mille lecdi potuenmt : habebant et multos qui habebant 
dextraiios, id est, equos magnos, qui inter equos com- 
mtuies quasi Buc^halus Alexandri, inter alios eminebat 
Hi equi cooperti fuerunt coopertoms feneis, id est, Teste 
ex circulis ferreis, contexta. Assessores dextrariorum 
habebant loricas ferreas : habebant et caligas, manipuloa 
ferreos^ et in capitibns galeas ferreas splendidas et or-, 
natas, et alia multa quae me taeduit enarrare.*' The 
^xmour of these sturdy warriors we shall presently ex* 
amine' piece by piece. 

Tlie Serpens a pied [Servientes) include d the ma.ss of 

the troops beneath the knightly digniiy. Guillauma 
Giiiait arms them with tiie lance and crossbow: — 

«_ bon seijaaz i s 
A arbaletea et a Umoes.** 

Ckromgrn Mitriquey 2«. partie, ven S567. 

And the same weapons are assigned to those le\ied by. 
the ardonnance of Philip of France in 1B03 : ^'£t seront 
aim&i les sergens de pie de pouipoint et de hauberjons, 
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gamboiflon, de bacmM et de lances : Et des edz, il y en 

aura deux arhalestriers'*." 

The Sergem armes, {Servienteg Armorum^) whose es- 
tablishmezit in the twelfth, oentmy we have abeady ob- 
served, (page 100,) contimied to form the royal body- 
guard throughout the present age. In 1214 they espe- 
cially distingiiiahed themselves at the battle of Bovines, 
as we find reoorded by the monnment (before noticed) in 
the church of St. Catherine. The inscription of the monu- 
ment, though itself not earlier than the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, probably relates yery exactly the cir- 
cumstances of their victory, and of the foundation of the 
ohurch. It is as follows: — "A la priere des Sergens 
darmes Mons'. Saint Leys fonda ceste Eglise et y mist la 
premiere pien-e : Et fu pom- hi juie de la \Tittoire qui fu 
au Pont de Bouines Ian Mil. cc et xiiii. Les Sergens 
dannes ponr le temps gardoient ledit pont et yoiierent 
que Be Dieu lenr donnoit yittoire ils fonderoient nne 
eglise en lonneur de Madame Sainte Katherine. Et 
ainsi fd iL'' A statute of Philippe le Bel in 1286 
limits the number of these guards attending the court to 
thirty : " Item, Sergens d' armes, trente, lesquels seront 
a Cour sans plus." Erom the same statute we leam that 
one of their weapons at this time was the crossbow: Us 
porteront toujours leurs carquois pleins de carreaux." 

The Archer was becoming every day of more import- 
ance in the field ; ,and if the bow was an efficient arm in 
battle, it was still more so in sieges, and the defence of 
strongholds and mountain-passes. From various Statutes 
of Aims we find that a portion of the military tenants are 
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ardered to be pioyided with the longbow and airows. 

The Statute of Wiuchester, iu 1285, directs that each 
man a quaiaunte soudeesz de terre e de plus jeqs a oent 
soaz, eit en sa mesun espe, ark, setea e ontel. . . • E tns 
lez autres qui aver pount, eient arcs e setes hors de fo- 
restes, e dedens farestee arcs e piles." Compare the sta- 
tate .of the 36th year of Henry m., printed in the Addi- 
tanwita of the Histor}^ of Matthew Paris®. The costume 
of the ordinary archer, defended only by his cAapel de 
fer^ appears to be depicted in our woodont, No. 50, from 
Harleian MS. 4751, fol. 8, written at the commencemeiit 
of this centnry. That the English occasionally mixed 
their bowmen with the cavalry, we hare tihe express tes- 
timony of Matthew Paris : " Viri autem sagittarii gentis 
Anglorum equitibus per- 
mixti.'' In many illu- 
minatious of this time 
they appear fully armed 
in hauberk and hehn, 
as in the miniature here 
given from Boyal MS. 
20, B. 1, fol. 307. See 
also our woodcutj No. 
82, a group &om the 
Painted Chamber of the 
palace at Westminster, 
where the archer wears 
a hanberk and coif of 
cliain-mail. These ex- 
amples of heavy-armed bowmen are fiilly borne out by 



* Abstracts of both are given at a later page of tliis dxTision. 
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Wtten testimony* We have already obsenred Biohaid 
CoBur-de^LiQn plying Mi anowB tmder Hie walls of lia'* 
ooln, (p* 167); aud Otto Korena has, ^^Ipse Imperator 
optune .sdeiis sagittarey multos do (^emeiunbiis inter* 
feoit" (p. 58.) For further pictorial examples of arohers 
of tliis century, see Eoyal MS. 2, B. vL fol. 10 ; and 20, 
J), i. m 60, 87, 150 and 285. 

By a enrious Tolnme of Ftoverba'^ of the thirteenth 
century, printed from a manuscript of that date in the 
Vie prwee des Fran^ois\ we learn that "the best archers 
are in Anjou.'' Other pioverbial celebrities of this 
manuscript are : Chevaliers de Champagne, Ecuyers 
de Bourgogne, Sergens de Hainaut, Champions d'Eu, 
Bibauds de Troyes. 

The proyision of an equipped aroher to attend the 
king in his wars, is the frequent sergeantry for lands at 
this time; and the particulars attached to the service 
occasionally partake of that whimsicality found in other 
tenures of the period. It is curious also to trace the 
changes which these charters undergo in a small lapse of 
years, as they come under the inspection of the jurors 
appointed to enforce their engasrements. Thus, the ser- 
vice for the manor ol i'aintree, in Shropshire, in 1211, is 
"a foot-soldier, with a bow and arrows, for the king's 
army in Wales." In 1274 the soldier is bound to stay 
with the host only " till he has shot away his arrows." 
In 1284 the archer has "to attend the king in his Welsh 
wars, with a bow, three arrows, and a ^terpolus'.' " This 
terpolus, or tribulus, was probably an "archer's stake," 
not the mere small iron ealiarop^ of which the povision of 



' VoL iiL p. 403. ( Eyton's Antiq. of Shiupshire, L 160, sq. 
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me oiily by eaeh.aioher would be of little use in im- 
peding a charge of cayalry. The duty of the bowman who 

had only to stay in the field till he had shot away three 
arrows was sufficientLy easy; but on other oocamons tibe 
archer did not escape so lightly. The manor of Ohetton, 
CO. Salop, supplies in 1283 an archer for the king's host 
in Wales, who is to take with him a flitch of bacon, and 
to remain with the army till he has eaten' it all up\ 

The Cross-bowman w as an es- 
sential component of the host 
during all this period* He was 
in the van of battle. " Balistarii 
s^per prseibant," says Matthew 
Paris*; and there is scarcely a 
conflict mentioned by this chroni- 
oLer in which the arbalester does 
not play a conspicuous part. In 
the battle near Damietta, in 1237, 

more than a hundred knigihts of 
the Temple fell, and three hundred cross-bowmen (or-' 
cubalistarii)y not including some other seculars^ and a 
large number of foot-soldiers^." The Emperor f^rederic 
in 1239, giving an account of his Italian campaign to 
the king of England, writes; "After we. had by ouT: 
knights and cross-bowmen reduced all the province of 
LiguriaV &c. In 1242 the Count de la Marohe, re- 
fusing to do homage to Amphulse, the brother of the 
Erench kmgy ' ^ swelling with anger and with loud threats^ 
accompanied by his wife Isabella and surrounded by a 
body of soldiers, broke through the midst of the Poic- 

Blotinfs Auc Tenorefl, and Eyton's Antiq. of SbrO|«hire, i. 180. 
>Fage248. ^ J^luis, p. 374 > Ibid., p. 467. 
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terin eross-bowmen, and having set .fire to the hoaae 
in which he had dwelt, suddenly moonted a horse and 

took to flight".'' St. Louis, nmrching to meet the English 
in Poitoii, had an army in which there were about four 
tiionsand knights splendidly armed to the teeth, besides 

mimbers of others, who came from all directions, flocking 
to the army, like nveis flowing into the sea; and the 
number of retainers and eross-bowmen was said to be 
Libout twenty thousand"." The opposinc^ forces of the 
English king consisted of '^sixteen hundred knights, 
twenty thousand foot-soldiers, and seren hundred arba- 
lesters." 

The Oross-bo^vrnen were of several kinds, some mounted, 
some on foot. The mounted balistarii in £jng John's 
time were those possessing one horse, those haying two 
horses (ad dms equos")^ and others having three horses. 
In 1205 the king sends to the sheriff of Salop, Petw, a 
balister of three horses, and nine two-horse bolisters," 
who are to be paid 10*. 4^?. per day (the whole ten). 
The usual pay at this time was: to the cross-bowman 
with two horses, 16d. per diem ; with one horse, 7^d. per 
day ; and to the foot-balister, M. per day. 

The quarrels for the crossbows were carried after the 
army in earts. Thus Qnillaume Guiart : — 

" Arbaletriers Tont quarriauz prendiei 
A pointea agues et netea, 
Qui la furent en trois cJiarrettes 
Yeaues par mesire OudarL^'^Annde 1303, p. S91. 

The bows themselves, with other weapons and defences, 



■ Paris, p. 514. • Rot. Glaus. G John, m. 66. 

■ Paris, p. 618, ad a». 1242. t Rot, Ckus. 7 Johii, m. 18. 
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were also carted after the hosty and tenned the artillery" 
of 12ie expedition : — 

** Artillerie eat le cTiarroi ^ 
Qui ]>ar due, par comte ou par roi 
Ou par aucun seigneur dc terre 
Est charchie (cliarge) dc quarriaux en guerre, 
D'arbalpt€8, de dars, de lances, 
Et de targes d'lme semblance/' — Guiort, an. 1304. 

Notwithstanding the services rendered in the front of 
the battle by the cross-bowmen, and the other foot-troops ; 
whose post was the more perilous from their being but 

slightly provided with defensive equipment ; the knightly 
body of their own party made no scruple to ride them 
down wbeneyer they stood in the way of the glory or 
ambition of the equestrian order. At Courtray in 1 302, 
the French foot having gallantly repulsed the Flemings, 
Messire de Yalepayelle cried to the Count of Artois, — 

" Sire, cil viloin tant feront 
Que Tonneor en emporteront." — GhUart, pt. ii. v. 6132. 

And forthwith the men-at-arms 

" Parmi les pietons sc flatissent, 
Qu' a force do destriers cntr' ouTrent : 
Des leura meisraea le champ queuvrent, 
Et merveilleux nombre en eatraignent." 

This is confirmed by the Grandes Chroniqtm : " Nos gens 
de pie Bavanc^t, si auront la Tictoire et nous ny aurons 
point d'onneur^" AU our readers will remember the 
similar fate of the Genoese cross-bowmen at Crcssy : " Or 
t6t) tuez toute cette ribaudaille, qui nous empeche la Yoie 
sand raison'.'' 



4 VoL V. c. 42. ' Frotmart* hk.ic.2S7. 
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The arbalester sometuues appears in heavy aimouri 
as in our woodcots, No6. 49 and 50. And MsA^ew VBim 
has: Arcubalistarii circiter sexaginta loricati'." The 
provision of qnanels for each cross-bowman of the com- 
munal force was fifty, as we learn from the charter of 
Theobald, count of Champagne in 1220 : " Chascims de 
la Commnne de Yitre qni anra vaiUant zx. livies^ aura 
anbeleste en son ostel et quarriauz l." The office of 
"Master of the Arbalesters" became one of the chief 
dignities of the French army^ and was confened only on 
persons of the highest rank. Thibant de Monleart held 
this charge under Saint Louis, and in the Milice Fran- 
foiae of Pere Daniel will be found a complete list of the 
"llbdtres des Arbaldtriers de France'' till the days of 
Francis L, when the ojfice ceased*. The little window 
in city or castle wall, through which the bolts of the 
crossbow were discharged, was called orMeatma. For 
other pictures of the crose-bowman of the thirteenth cen- 
tury flian those given in our woodcutsi Nos. 49 and 50, 
see Add. MB. 15,268, foL 122, and Soy. MS. 20, D. 1, 
foL 361\ 

The Goustiller, employed, as we have seep, at Bovinea 
in 1214, continues in request throughout this century; 
and win be found again in the pages of Froissart, taJdng 
part in the battles of the succeeding age. 

The Slings is still of occasional occurrence. In this 
very curious group frum Harl. MS. 4751, fol. 8, a work 
of the early part of the thirteenth century, the slinger 
appears without any defensive armour, and his weapon 
differs in no particular from the sling of Anglo-Saxon 



• V(ol.Lp.l9a 
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times, as shewn in our woodcut, No. 12. Besides the 
ancient Cord Sling, there appears in the manuscripts of 
this «mtuiy a TBiietjr of the arm, the staff Sling. It 

seems to have been in vogue lor naval warfare, or in 
the oonfliots of siege operations. The example here 




No. 61. 



engraved is Horn Strutt's Horda, vol. i. plate 31 ; the 
authorily being a MS. of Matthew^ Paris of this centmy, 

preserved in tlie library of Benct College, CLiiubridge. 
Other examples of the Staff Sling are given in Strutt's 
Sports, bk. L chap. 2. 

The Bideaiix [hihaldi) were foot-troops fighting with- 
out defensive armour, whose usual weapons were a spear, 
javelins and a coutel. Ghiiart exactly describes them : — 

** De Navarre efc devers Espaingne 
Beviennent Bidaux a granz routes. 
En guerre par accoustumance 
Portent deux darz et une lance, 
Et un coutel a la ceinture : 

D'autres armurea n'ont cure." — Ft. ii. wne 10,518. 

The Eibaux or Bngans were the humblest of the 
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tzoops, and by tbeir extreme poverty were driyen to aots 

of depredation wliicli eventually made their very name 
synonymous witk marauder. They carried such weapons 
as (key could obtain : — 

**1A tina une pilete« porte, 

L* autre eroc on rnacue torte* 
• • « ♦ 

It on tient ime epee bsub feune, 

L'fMitte un nuuUet^ 1' autre une liadie/' — Ouurt, v. 6635. 

They are not only without armoui*, but tliuii- ec^uipment 
altogether is in a very tattered condition : — 

"Et Ribaldoriiin nilnloniinus agmen iiienuc, 
Qui uun^uam dubitaut in qusvis ire peiick.'* 

PkUi^idoty hb. iii. 

" Leurs robes ne aont mie neuTes, 
Ainz eemble taat soot empb^Bt 

Que chiens les aient d^ciri6es. — Guiart, y. 6640. 

Matthew Paris names them with but little honour: 
" Eibaldi et viles personee^." They were, however, by 
no means useless membeis of the host. Thus^ when 
Philippe Augnste appeared before Tours in 1189 : Dum 
Bex circumquaque immunita civitatis consideraret, Ei- 
baldi ipsius, qui prmos impeiua m expu^namdk immliiom^ 
hus facere co7isu€verunt^ co YidcntCj in ipsam civitatcm 
impetum fecerunt/' &c/ 

They were made to assist in carrying the baggi^ of 
the army : " Inennes Ribaldos et alios, qui sclent sequi 
exercitum propter onera deportanda*." And, being un- 
provided with defensive armour, whenever fhey obtained 



pike. 
Bigord. 



y Aim. 1214. 
• Btiia^ ad am. 1202. 
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any booty, the soudoyers," who were better equip- 
ped than they^ attacked them and appropriated their 
prizes:— 

Mais U Soudoiera de Biaugicrs, 
Qui d'armes ne sont mie nuz, 

De C6 qu'ils portent les dearobent.'' — Guiart, 10,826. 

The 2hi des Ribaucb was an offioer appointed to restrain 

the excesses of the Ribaldi, and is mentioned in many 
documents of France from the time of Philip Augustus 
to that of Charles YL At the battle of Bofvines in 1214, 
Eoger de Wafalia is liumod iu the list of prisoners as 
£alimg to the share of the King of the Eibauds : " Eo- 
genis de Wa&lia. Huno habuit Bex Bibaldomm, quia 
dicebat se esse sementem." 

The names Clientes and Satellites were employed, as 
we hare befoie mentioned, to indicate generally the in- 
ferior troops, whether horse or foot. At the battle of 
JBovines, the Clientes are a mounted corps^ armed with 
sword and spear : — 

**— • Et quos Medardicua abbas'* 
Miserat immense claros probitate Clientes 
Terdenos decies quorum exultabat in axmia 
Quilibet altus e^uo gladioque horrebat et hast&." 

Guil. le Breion, 

In the following passagOi the Clientes seem to be loot- 
troops. It is from the History of Danphiny, where, in 

1283, Humbert promises to assist the Archbishop and 
Chapter of Yienne : contra omnes homines^ ^uis pro- 
priis somptibiiB et expensis, onm eentum homimbus ai^ 

matis ill cquis, et cum tercentis balistariis, et septingeiitjjs 
dientibus cum lanceis." 

^ TlioabliotorSt.M«daid. 
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Satellites appear at Boyines, both mounted and on 

foot. The horse seem to have formed a light corps, and 
were employed to begin the oombat. They are looked 
upon, however, with mueh eontempt by the opponent 
kiught^ ; who, disdaining to advance against an ignoble 
foe, reeeive the charge without quitting their post 'Tree- 
ndsit,'' says Bigord, idem Electns^ de oonsilio Comitis 
S. Panli, CL. Satellites in equis ad inclioandum bcllum, 
ea intentioneut prsdieti milites egreguinven^inthoates 
aliquantulnm motos et torbatos. Indignati sunt Flan- 
drenses . . . quod non a Militibus scd a Satellibus primo 
inyadebantur; nec ae moyerent de loco quo Btabaut, sed 
606 ibidem expectantes axaiter zeceperunt," &o. These 
troops, we are told, were from the valley of Soissons, and 
combated both on foot and on horseback. Eiant Sa^ 
tellites illi probissimi, de yalle Suessionensi, neo mmua 
pugnabant sine eqnis quam in equis." 

Not only were Spies in use, but, what somewhat dis- 
turbs one's confidence in the exalted sunplicity of these 
times, it liad already been discovered that the iuii' sex 
might bo employed with advantage in this o^Qlce. The 
heroic Edward L, in his campaign against the Welsh in 
1281, gives a sliiliing to a "certain female spy" for her 
services : Cuidam spiatrici, de dono, xij. denarii**." And 
again, a pound to another of tiiese useful ladies, ^^to buy 
her a house:" "Ciiidam spiatrici, ad unam domum sibi 
emendam, de done, xx. s.^" 

Eiom did various Statutes of Arms of this c^tury we 
learn very exactly the equipment of the military tenants. 
Three of these statutes for England have been preserved : 

« TheBUu^BfeetafBaiiim at ilfaiidUliai Cartle : AtcIumL xtL« 47. 

^ BdL of Bxponm of K. Edwud 1. • Und. 

P 
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that of 1252, in the Additamenta of the Historia Major 
of Matthew Farb, and printed in Bymer's Foedera ; that 
forming part of the Statute of WincliesttT in 1285, 
printed by the Eccord Coiiiinissiou in vol. i. of the " Sta- 
tutes of the £eahn;" and that of 1298, printed in the 
new edition of the Fcedera, vol. i. p. 901. The Scottish 
enactments will be found in Skene's liegiam Mc^'estatem^ 
and the French in the CoUectian des Ordmnanees. 

The Assize of 1252, 36 of Hen. in., closely reBembles 
that of 1285; but in the first the equipment is of six 
YarietieSi while in the second there are seven classes of 
armed men. To avoid repetition, we shall give the 
earliest of these statutes in the text, and add the read- 
ings relating to the armour from the Statute of Win- 
chester in a note. 

The SheriifSj with two knights elected for that pur- 
pose, are to go round the hundreds, cities, &c., and call 
before tiiem the cives, burgenses, libere tenentes, vil* 
lanos et alios, aetatis quindecim annorum usque ad aetatem 
sexaginta annorum; et eosdem faciant omnes jurare ad 
arma, secundum quantitatem terrarum et catallorum' suo- 
mm ; scilicet : Ad quindecim libratas terree, unam lori- 
cam, capellum ferreum, gladium, cultellum et equum*: 
Ad decern libratas terras, unum habergetum^, capellum 
ferreum, gladium et cultellum: Ad centum solidatas 
terrae, unum purpunctum, captdiuni ferreum, gladium, 
lanceam et cultellum*: Ad quadraginta solidatas terrsg 
et eo amplius usque ad centum solidatas terrse, gladium, 



f chattoTs. * « Haubergeon." Ibid, 

s " Haubcr, chapel de fecr, esge, cutel ' " Parpoint> diapel de f«er« 9^ • 
eclieval.'' SUt. of WincbeBter. cutel" lb. 
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aroom, aagittas et cultdlum^. Qui minus habent quam 
XL. soUdatas terrsa, jurati sint ad Moes, gisarmas^ eultel- 
los et alia arma miniita^. 

''Ad catalla seccaginia xnai^anim, uuarn loiicam, ca^ 
pellum femnm, gladium, cultelliim et equum^ : Ad ca- 
talla XL. lii^i carum, umim haubercunij ciiptUum feiTeiim, 
gladium et cuLtellum: Ad catalla xx. marcarum^ unum 
pnipuiuitain, capellnm fezreimi, gladium et cultellum: 
Ad catalla novem marcaniin, gladium, cultellum, arcum 
et sagittas ; Ad catalla XL. solidanim et eo amplius us^j^ue 
ad decern marcas, Moes, gisanxuus, et alia anna minuta"'. 

Onmes enim alii qui possunt habere arous et sagittas 
extra forestam, habeant: qui yero in foresta, habeant 
arena et piktos"." 

View of arms is to be taken by the mayors, bailifili 
and provosts of the cities and towns". Constables to be 
appointed to command the force. Tournaments and be- 
hourds forbidden: — ^'Oamare feeiant Yiceoomites, &c. 
quod nulli conveniant ad tuiniandiim vol biu'dandum, 
nec ad alias quascunque aventuras." And none to ap- 
pear armed except those specially appointed. 

The distinction between the kinds of arrow to be used 
within and without the forest bounds, is curious, and not 
altogether dear at this distance from the days of archery. 
The &tal power of the barbed diaft upon the king's deer 



i ** Eqtc, ark, setes e cutel." Vb, ■ Here the Stat, of VViucbester has an 

k <'Fkii% g^aanMa^e ootttDi^ e anbM artffitkmal daaas "Qni meina ad de <Jia- 

mmnaa avmea." lb. tens de vynt maros, espee^ catetu « 

^ Tlieaa tie tin mam aqnipoiaiti aa aatreanMnaeianikee." 

Wore, only calcukted by ft money " " Arcs e( aetes hors de forestes, e de- 

qualiRcatiun insteud of a landeil pro- dcnz furestea aVCS flit pike (VOT. pilets).'' 

peity. Tlie Wiuchcster Statute haa a Stat. Win. 

aimikr provision. * " Deus fbiz par an." Stat. Wiu. 

P 2 
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is indeed evident enougli, but the comparatively innocu- 
ous character of the piled arrow is not so plain. The 
usage, however, is well attested by numerous instances. 
In the Statute of arms of William the lion, king of Scot* 
land, we have : " Et omnes alii, qui habere poteruut, ha- 
beaut arcum et sagittas extra forestam : infra forestam, 
aroum et pyle'.'' And by an agreement made in 1246 
between Eoger de Quinci, earl of WincheBter, and Boger 
de Somery, touching certain rights of chace in Bradgate 
Park, 00. Leicester, it is stipulated quod Forestarii soi 
non portabunt in bosco prsedicti Bogeri de Somery et 
hsereduin suoi um sagittas bai'batas sed pilettas**." 

Shakespere, who illustrates everything, has a passage 
bearing on this subject among the rest Under the 
gi-eenwood tree of the forest of Arden, the Duke, in ^^As 
you like it," addresses his companions :— 

" Come, shall we go and kill tu TeziiBon? 
And yet it irka me, the poor dappled fools 
(Being native burghers of this desert city) 
Should, in their own oonfines, forked heath 
Have their round haunches gored."— ii. 8e, 1. 

And the £Ettal e^ffects of the forked head are familiar to us 

all in the case of the 

** pow sequestered stag. 

That from the hunter's aim had ta'en a hurt," 

coming to languish away its life 

" On the eifer e m e s t verge of the swift brook." 

The feudal levy of the Ban and Arriere-ban was of 
course much influenced by the pressure of the occasion 

requiring their armament. In 1205 King John, in a 
Council held at Winchester, caUed upon every tenth 

» Cap. 23. « Blount's Andent Tenurai, 
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knight in the realm to accompany Iiim into Poitou, at 

the expense of the other nine; and if, during his ab- 
sence, the country should be inyaded, eveiy man capable 
of beaiing arms was to jom in its defence, under pain of 
forfeiting any Uiiids lie miglit liuld; or, if not a land- 
owner, of becoming, with all his posterity, a slave for 
ever, and paying a yearly poll-tax of four-pence. Each 
knight was to receive two shillings per day'. This expe- 
dition did not, however, leave our shores. 

When Philip of Erance was preparing to attack King 
John in 1213, the English monarch summoned all his 
" liberos homines et servientes, vel quicunque sint," to 
aid him under pain of culvertage*. 

In 1264, when Ihe Earl of Leicester mustered his 
forces on Barham Downs to resist the threatened invasion 
of Queen Eleanor, the military tenants were ordered, 
under pain of felony, to bring into the field not (miy the 
force specified in their tenures, but all the horsemen and 
infantry in their power : every township was compelled 
to send eight, six, or four footmen well armed with 
lances, bows, swords, cross-bows, and axes, who should 
serve forty days at the expense of the township ; and the 
cities and biu*ghs received orders to fiimish as many 
horsemen and footmen as the Sheriff should appoint^ 

The Pay assigned to troops who, having contributed 
the stipulated service for their holdings or assessments, 
were required to render further assistance to the king in 
his wars, we discover in the Roll of Expenses of King 

' Rot. Pat. 55. Liiij^anl, Hist, of Eng. See also Du- 

■ " Culvertage ineaiis in plain Engluli cangu, v. Culvertuijiuiu. 

tlM penalty of bdng » tun-tail. Thn * New BynMr, See abo HaUain's 

CDlpritimlkbleliylawtotheftrftitiira Uiddk Ago^ vd. i. pu 170. ed. 1S55. 
<rfall ptopertj, and pei^iial Mrvitnde." 
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Fw IHem, 


In modem 






12 Pence 


15 ghillmgs 


12 Pence 


15 shillings 


2 Pence 


2a. 6d. 


2 Penee 


28. 6d. 


4 Pence 


5s. Od. 


6 Pence 


7s. 6d. 



Edward 1. at Kuddlan Castle in Wales^ in 1281-2« From 

this curious document, which is printed in fbll in the 
sixteenth volume of the Archaeologia, we find ; — 

A^tgbt 

An esquire 

An archer 

A cro8s*bowinaii......... 

A captain-of-twen^ •\ 

(bowmen) } 

A constable (of 100 7 
' bowmen) 

" Sofcurday the fiftb day of Jsnuaiy, paid to the Lord Bngobnuie, 
aerruig with the Lord Jobn de De^ridle and his four Esquires, for 
their wages from the first day of April to tbe fourth day of June, 
for hnr. days zix.lf. x.«. 

To the same, for the pay of bis fifth Esquire, for xziv. days : zxiv^. 
To the said five Esquires, for their pay, for fifteen days following 
the fourth of June ..... hxr. s.** 

" Paid to Geoffry le Chamberlin, for the wages of twelve erosa- 
bowmen (haUetariortm) and thirteen archers {saffitiarionm} for xiiT. 
days, each Cross- bowman receiving by the day iv. d., and each Ardber 

. . . . . . m&. TULf." 

Here the arbalester gets donble the wages of the 
archorj but in the following and other instances, liis pay- 
is the same. 

To Ghiillenun and his comrade. Cross-bowmen, for tbmr wage»» 
for twenty-one dayit, at ij. d. by the day . , • xxi.*" 

On one oeoasion, GKiillemin and Ms eompanion reoeire 

sixpence per day: but this is altogether an unusual sum. 

The archers were divided into bands of twenties, and 
over each was placed a Captain. To every hundred bow- 
men, with their captains, was appointed a Constable, 
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"To Haiter B. Giffiwd, for ilie waget of one ConitablB of ioot, 
leoeiving tL if. per day, and of fifty^thxee Aichere, with tico Captaioa 
of Twenties, for three daji . • , . zziz.«. 

'*To Bobert GiiBurd, — for the wagee of forty-three Oaptains 
of Twenties, each recriving vr, d. per day,*' Ac. 

There were also Constables of Gayalry^ perhaps eom- 

manding mounted archers, and tlieir pay is set down at 
twelve pence per day. Occasionally the constables have 
a conunand of two hundred men, and sometimes it sinks 
as low as fifty. The ordinary nnmber, however, is a 

hundred. 

Of the Armed Town-Watch in England we obtain 

some particulars from the "Breve Eegis" of the 36th 
Hen. Ill, " Henry, king, &c. to such or such a sherifl^ 
greeting. Be it known to yon that, for the maintenanoe 

of our peace, it lias been provided in our Council, that 
watch shall be kept in every city, borough and town of 
yonr connty, from Ascension Day to the Peast of St. 
Michael; to wit: that in every city, six armed men > 
{armis munttos) shall watch at every gate: in every 
borough, twelve men : in every town (m singulis mUis 
integris) six men, or at least four, likewise famished 
with amis, according to the number of the inhabitants. 
They shall watch contumally throughout the night from 
sunset to sunrise ; so that aU strangers seeking to pass 
through, may be detained till morning. And then, if he 
be a loyal man {fideU9\ he shall be set at liberty; if a 
suspected person [smpecius\ he shall be delivered over 
to the Sheriff, to be by him kept in a place of safety. 
But if it happen that strangers of this latter sort refuse 
to allow themselves to be stopped, then the aforesaid 
Guards shall raise the hue against them on all sides, 
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and shall follow them with all the iiiliBbitants of the 
place (mm iota tfUlaia) and places adjaoent^ ndsing the 
hue and cry * de villa in villain' until they be taken"," &c. 
The manner of the hue and cry is set down in the " Ar- 
ticuli V PuTBuit by hue and cry to be made acoording 
to Ihe anoient and proper fona, so that those who neglect 
to follow the cry may be taken as accomplices of the evil- 
doerS| and delivered to the Sheriff Moreov% in every 
town, ibnr or six men, according to the number of the 
inhabitants, shall be appointed to make the hue and cry 
with promptitude and perseverance^ and to pursue evil- 
doersi if any should appear, with bows and arrows and 
other light weapons (el aim levibm armis); which 
weapons ought to be provided for the custody of the 
whole town, and to remain for the use of the aforesaid 
town. And besides the foregoing, there shall be provided 
out of each hundred, two free and loyal men of most in- 
fluence, to be over them, and to see that the watoh be 
duly made, as well as the pursuits afbresaid." 

Compare the regulations for the Watch of the city of 
Paris, contained in an ordinance of Saint Louis in 1254 ; 
printed in the CoUeeUon dea OrdonnaneeB, 

The feudal constitution of armies was necessarily 
modified in different countries by the nature of the ter- 
ritory, the habits of the people, and the wealth of the 
state. In Germany, where the class of nobles was more 
restricted than in France and England, the foot-troops 
were at an early period regarded with consideration. In 
hilly countries, where the breed of horses was of a small 
stature, a light-armed cavalry was the most available 



• M. IM. Additamenta. ' Ibid, p. 114S. 
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foroe. While, in the ftstnesses of mountains, the pikes 

and halberds of a sturdy infantry compensated for the 
waat of horses and the poverty of a rugged territory. 

The Scottiflli army in 1244, Matthew Paris* telk ns, 
was ",very numerous and powerful, consisting of a 
thousand armed knights, well mounted, although not on 
Bpaniflh or Italian, or other eostly horses, and well pro- 
tected by armoui' ot steel or linen ; and about a hundi-ed 
thousand foot-soldiers, who were all of one mind, and 
who, having made confession, and been encouraged by 
the consoling assurance of theii- preachers, that the cause 
in which they were engaged was a just one and for their 
oountry's good, had very little fear of death." In 1298 
WaUaoe contending against Edward I. in person, formed 
his pikemen, who were the strength of his army, into 
four circular bodies', connected together by a number 
of archers from the Forest of Selkirk. Before them he 
planted a defence of palisades : behind them, the cavalry 
was stationed. In front of all was a morass, dividing 
them from the English. The latter, having passed the 
night on the bare heath, in the morning advanced to 
the attack. Their first division, commanded by the Earl 
Marshal, from its ignorance of the ground, soon became 
entangled in the morass. The second, led by the Bishop 
of Durham, wheeled round the swamp and came in sight 
of the Scottish cavalry, when the prelate ordered his mesx 
to await the arrival of the other bodies. " To thy mass, 
bishop 1" exclaimed one of his knights, and rushed on the 



* Page 568. Haiiderent, oelcritor ad clamoran Ixmii- 

y This circular formation, however, num circiter niilUa VL comveneniiiti*' 

was no now invention. We have It in Bell. Qall^ L. 4. 
Causar : " Quom illi, orbe facto, sese de- 
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enemy. They gave ymy at tbe first charge ; the bowmen 

were trampled uiidcr foot, but the foiu' bodies of pikemen 
opposed on all sides an impeneti-able ^oiit. The biavest 
lesistanoe, however, could not restore the fortune of the 
day. Edward advanced his archers, supporting them 
with his military engines, an opening was made in each 
oireLe, the men-at<aims dashed in among the disordered 
pikemen, and the battle was won'. This conflict, fought 
near Falkirk, on the 22nd of July, 1298, affords one of 
imxumeiable instances, shewing that little relianc0 can 
be placed in the numbers of the slain given by even oo- 
tcinporary writers. Trivet reports the loss of the Scotch 
at twenty thousand; Matthew of Westminster raises it 
to forty thonsand. 

The Welsh, keeping up their hostilities to their Xor- 
man invaders, reserved their aggressive operalious till 
the wet and stormy season of the year, when the land 
was unfit for the manoauvres of a heavy-armed cavalry, 
and the gloomy days favourable for the sudden onslaught 
of mountain wazriors. Yidentes tempus hyemale madi- 
dum sibi competere," says Matthew Paris\ 

The rich cities of Italy, as we have seen, began about 
the middle of this century to employ stipendiary men- 
at-arms; and it seems probable that the first of Hiese 
knightly soldiers were those of the equestrian class who, 
from political disgust or family feuds, had become re- 
fugees in the territory of their new masters. The good 
wages and the booty obtained by these f^^entle mer- 
cenaries induced others of a more humble class to 
take up the trade, and under skilful leaders (the well- 



* Fordun, xi. 34; H«mingfind, 59—165 ; Watringham, 76. • p. 681. 
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known Condottieri) they obtainied fiime, fortune and 

honours. 

The Basques were at this time among the most promi- 
nent of the mercenary troops, acting as a light corps, for 

which their mountain-life rendered them very apt. They 
were the Swiss of the thirteenth century. 

Among our northern neighbonrs we obtain a glimpse of 
the Frieslanders, through the means of the indefatigable 
Matthew Pahs. These Piieslanders,'' he says, ^^are 
a rude and untamable people: they inhabit a northern 
country, are well skilled in naTal war&re, and fight with 
great vigour and courage on the ice. It is of the cold re- 
gions of these people, and their neighbours the Sarmatians, 
that Juvenal says, ^ One had better fly hence, beyond the 
Sarmatitins and the icy ocean,' &c. The Frieslanders, 
therefore, having laid ambuscades among the rush-beds 
along the sea-coast, (in their war with William of Hol- 
land,) as well as along the country, which is marshy — and 
the winter season was coming on — went in pursuit of the 
said Wiiliam, armed with javelins, which they call ga/oe" 
hcheSy in the use of which they are very expert, and with 
Danish axes and pikes, and clad in linen diesses covered 
with light armour. On reaching a certain man^ they 
met with William, helmeted, and wearing armour, and 
mounted on a large war-horse covered with mail. But, 
as he rode along, the ice broke, although it wbs more 
than half a foot thick, and the horse sank Up to his flank, 
becoming fixed in the mud of the marsh. The tram- 
melled rider dug his sharp spurs into the animal^s sides 
to a great depth, and the noble, flery beast stru^led to 
rise and free himself, but without success. Crushed and 
bruised, he only sank the deeper for his eiibrts, and at 
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length hj Ids stroggles he threw his rider among the 
rough slippery fragments of ice. The Frieslanders then 

rushed on William, who had no one to help him ii om his 
position, all his compenions haying fled| to avoid a simi- 
lar disaster ; and attacking him on all sides with their 

javelins, despite his cries for mercy, pierced his body 
through and through, which was already stifEened with 
wet and cold. He oflGBied his mnrderers an immense 
sum of money fur ransom of his life, but these inhuman 
men, shewing no mercy, cut him to pieces. And thus, 
just as he had a taste of empire, was the flower of Ghi- 
yaby, William, king of Germany and cotmt of Holland, 
the creature and pupil of the Pope, hurled, at the will of 
his enemies, from the pinnade of his high dignity to the 
depths of confnsion and rvm\ 

Clerics are still found participating the dangers and 
glories of the battle-held; not alone as councillors or 
leaders, hut sturdily wielding the deadly mace, and clad 
in hauberk and helm, like the lay vassals and men-at- 
arms around them. Wo have already seen the Bishop 
of Durham leading a division of the English at the hattle 
of Falkirk. At the great battle of Bovines, in 1214, the 
French army was commanded by Guerin, bishop-elect of 
Senlis ; and there too, armed to the teeth, and plying the 
cleric weapon, the mace, contended that bishop of Beau- 
vais, whom we have, on a former occasion, seen the pri- 
soner of Eichard Ooeur-de-Lion. At the siege of Milan, in 
1238, " the bishop-elect of Yalentia, who knew more of 
temporal Hiliu spiritual arms, liastened -witli the knights 
whom the counts of Toulouse and Provence hud sent to as- 

^ Hist, siih an. 1256. See also the aoooant o£ the Tartar warrunnL M. Paris, ad 
aim. 1238, 1241, 1243. 
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sist the 6mp6Xor^ In 1239 ike Emperor Erederic, writing 
to the king of England, oomplanw of the Pope becoming 

a general and his monks men-at-arms, to wrest from him 
his Grown of empire. He hath openly dedaied himself 
the leader and chief of the war against us and the em- 
pire, nmking the cause of the Milanese and other faith- 
less traitors his own, and openly turning their business 
to suit his own mterests. Moreover, he appointed as 
liia lieiiti H ints over the Milanese, or rather the papal, 
army, the before-mentioned Gregory de Monte Longo 
and brother Leo, a minister of the Minorite order, who 
not only girded on the sword and clad themsely^ in ar- 
mour, presenting the false appearance of soldiers ; but 
also, continuing their office of preaching, absolved from, 
their sins the Milanese and others, when they insulted 
our person or those of oni- followers'^." Father John of 
Gatesden boldly throws aside alb and chasuble to don 
the knightly hauberk and chauE»es in good earnest. 
"^Vmio Domini 1245, King Hcmy passed Christmas at 
London, and observed the solemnities of that festival in 
the company of many of his nobles. At that place, on 
Christmas-day, he conferred the honour of knighthood 
on John de Gatesden, a clerk, who had enjoyed several 
rich benefices; but who, as was proper, now resigned 
them all^'' In the contest for the empire in 1248, the 
army raised against Conrad by the legate, "was com- 
manded by the archbishops of Mayence, Metz, Lorraine 
and Strasburg, and consisted of innumerable bands from 
their provinces and from Friesland, Gothland, Eussia, 
Dacia, and from the provinces of Germany and those 



< IL Paris, sub an, 1238. p. 399. Ibi<L, p. 467. * Ibid., p. 574. 
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adjoining who had received the ero9»\^^ &c* For it was 
part of the papal tactics to invest the soldiers who fought 
in the quan-ek ot the JIuiy »See with the sacred dignity 
of Gnuadeis. In the revolt of the Scots under Bruce in 
1306, among the prifloners captured by the English were 
the Abbot of Scone uud the Bishops of St. Andrew's and 
Glasgow^ all tak^ in complete armour*. 

The leading principle in the Taohcs of this century 
was, with the exceptions almidy lujticed, to compose tlie 
strength of t/ie army of the knightly order. It was the 
knight who fought in the terrible melee of the battle- 
field : it was the knight who scaled the walls of the be- 
sieged fortress; who directed the discharge of perrier 
and mangonel ; who filled the towers of assault by the 
city walls ; who defended those walls from outward at- 
tadL; and who, in sea-fights, manned the ships of war, 
and with pike and javelin contended against other men- 
at-arms battling in the advme fleet. The remainder of 
the troops were looked upon at? mere accessories, engines 
useful to dear the way for the achievement " of the 
equestrian order. 

TIk' men-at-arms marched to the field of battle in 
squadrons so dense tliat, as a coteinporary writer records, 
'^a glove thrown into the midst of them would not have 
readied the ground." 

Oha«im conroi lente aleure 

B*en Tft joint oomme en quBfreure, 

Si bien que 8* un gsot ^reusies 

Bt entr^eiix haut le g^tiaaiez, 

n parott qu'& son asseoir 

Ife duste mie tost cheoir," — Guieri, 2 par., v. 



f Toris, 651. k Lin^ard, vol. ui. p. 280. 
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They charged, however, in single line — en Jiaie — the onset 
of the £rst rank being supported by the successiye charges 
of those behiad. The ancient formation of the wedge 
(cuneus) was not, however, altogether almudoned, whether 
for horse or foot. The particular manner in which the 
German caYahy composed the wedge, beginning with a 
fi!Y>nt of seyen men, and increasing each rank by one ad- 
ditional soldier, as flir as to hall' the depth of the forma- 
tion, * is very clearly shewn by Eronsperger^ '^Wie 
wohl bey den Alten gebraencblich gewesen das sie ihie 
Sclilaclitordnimg (fur die Rcisigcn) gespitzt oder in Drey- 
angel gemacht haben, also das etwan im ersten Glied 
siebem Meam^ im andem aeht^ im dritten nenn, im yier- 
tcn zelm ; also fort an biis aiif den lialbcn Theil der Ord- 
nung und Hauffen, damach seien si durchaus geviert 
gemacht woiden." In 1302, a body of Flemish infantry 
adopted a similar formation in acting against the Frendi. 
" Les Francois virent une tres grande bataille des Fla- 
mands, qni oontint bien huit mil hommes; et ayoient 
ordonne lenr bataille en guise d'un escu, la pointe de- 
vant, et s'estoient entrelaciez Tun en P autre, si que on 
me les pent perder'." 

Of the circular formation we haye already seen an 
example amoug the Scotch at the battle of Selkii'k. 
Guiart furnishes another 

• 

" Bemmt, jadis quens de Bouloingne, 
Qui mort ne mehaing ne xesoingnc, 
Taxkt est plain de grant hardement, 
Ot fait dds 1e commencement 
De serjanz plaina de grant prouece 
Une ebatuie en x^onddce. 



^ Kri^gsbuch, b. 2,. fol. 06. of thu Freuch iu the Htudes *ur VArtU' 

< MS. Chronkde, dted by the Emperor Urie, vol. i. p. 39. 
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Ou, en reposant, a^aaisoit 

Toutes les fob qu'U li plaisoit; 

£t r'issoit de leauz aouvent 

Quant il avoit pria air ou vent." — Sub an. 1214. 

The entire ai-my was usually formed iuto three ^'but- 
tles sometimes into four ; and occasionally the whole 
force was gathered into one body. In 1249 the Im- 
perialists, tighting against the liologncse, distributed 
their troops into three corps, while the latter formed 
fonr^ And in 1266, Manured, in a battle with Charles 
d'Anjou, ranged his cavahy in thiee bodies, while his 
adversary divided his army into four parts ^ 

In front of all were ploioed the various " gyns" of the 
host ; the mangonels, trebuchets, pcrdriuuXj ^^c, serving 
in some degree the purpose of gimnery in our own day. 

" Pres dii roi devaut la bauioro 
Meteiit Francois troia Perdriaus, 
Jetans pierros aus enniaus 
Entre Flamens giosscB et males, 
Joignant d'cus rot deux Espriugoles, 
Que gallons au tirer avancent." 

Ouiart.—2*. Par., t. 11,573. 

At the battle of Mons-en-Puelle, in 1304, three esprin- 
goles were placed in battery before the French annyi of 
which the force was so great that the quarrels dischai^ed 

fi'oni them are said to have pierced foui' ur Hve ranks of 
the enemy in succession. 

** Li garrot, empene d'arain, 
Quatre ou cin^ en percent tout outre." — Q, Quiart. 

The Archers and Cross-bowmen were usually placed 



^ SisnKindi, Bepub. ItoU iiL 106. i Gior. Villani, L. 7. e. S. 
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at the wings, the infantry of the commimal leyy in the 
centre^ and behind these the moimted men-at*arms. 

** Oil d'armes se rangent derrieres." — Ouiartf Annee 1303. 

Axohers weire sometimes intermixed with the caTalry. 

Thus, in the 23r(i of Edward I., the Earl of Warwick 
hghting against the Welsh, the latter placed their men- 
at-arms fronting the earl's army: they were fiuniahed 
with very long spears, which, being set on the ground, 
had their points suddenly turned towards the earl and 
his company, in order to break the force of the English 
cavaliy. But the earl had well pro\dded against them ; 
for between every two horsemen he had placed an archer, 
so fhat^ by tiieir missile weapons, those who held the. 
lances were put to the rout™." We have already seen 
hodies of archers interspersed with other troops in the 
conflict between Edward and Wallace in 1298". 

To defend themselves from the attack of cavalry, the 
anay occasionally formed a barrier of carts and wagons. 

"De q\im6 et de cbarettes vuides, 
Qu'a grant diligence out utruites, 
Ont entr' eue trois rengies faites, 
En tel Bens et par ordre commune 
Que le demure de cbacune 
Est mis, si com nous cstimons, 
A r autre entre les deus iimons." 

Quiari, 2^ partie, t. 11,1 OS. 

The more usual entrenchment was the ancient one of a 
ditch and palissaded bank. 

Stratagems were still greatly in Ti^e, and some of 
them are of so di'amatic a character that they tell rather 
of the jongleur than of the sober historian. Others, with 

" lUT8t^AiuM]fl%lbL282. » Ant^ page 217. 

Q 
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enough of the marvellous, are less out of the bounds of 
probability. In 1250, Matthew Paris inibrms us, the 
Saracens gained a yictory over a body of Grofladers, 
whom they slew. Desiring to obtain iiossession of Da- 
mietta, which was in the hands of the Chiistians, "a 
strong body of them, about equal in number to the Gro- 
.saders they had slain, treacherously putting on the ar- 
mour, and carrying the shields and standards of the 
Chnstians who had &Ilen, set out thus disguised towards 
Bamietta ; in order that, having the appearance of French 
troops, they might gain admission into the city, and, as 
soon as admitted, might kill all they found therein. When 
they approached the waUs, ihe Christians on guard looked 
forth fi'um the ramparts and towers, and at fii*st thought 
they were Christians, exuitingiy bearing spoils and tro- 
phies : but the nearer they approached, the more unlike 
Frenelmien they seemed : for they marched liiaiitdly 
and in disordered crowds, and sloped their shields irre- 
gularly, more after the manner of Saracens than of FrencL 
And when they reached the extremities of the fortifica- 
tions and approached the gates of the city, they were 
clearly seen to be Saracens by their black and bearded 
&oes. But who can fiilly relate Hie heartfelt grief of the 
Chi-istians when they saw the enemies of the faith giving 
vent to their pride and derision, dad in the armour, and 
bearing the standards and painted devices which were so 
well known to them".'' 

The device of equippuig several soldiers in similar 
arms to the leader of the host, seems also to have been in 
use. At the siege of Yiterbo in 1243, Matthew Paris 
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tells us, " One iUustiious soldier on the Emperor^s side, 
and adorned with, his fsgemU arms^ (armia ijmua 9peciali- 
hts deeora^j) miBexably expired, to the great grief of 
the Emperor, being pierced by the quarrel of a cross- 
bow. His enemies zaised a shout of joy^ fhinlring they 
had akin the Emperor himself; but the Emperor, pre- 
ceded by his trumpeters, advanced; and, though not 
without diffix^ulty, disengaged his army firom the fury of 
their c^ponents^ who had suddenly piessed forward to 
crush them'." 

The influence of the stars, the power of lucky and 
unlucky days oyer the issue of battle, were still ooca^ 
sionally acknowledged; dot alone by the rude leaders 
of a company of men-at-arms, but by the commanders 
of armies, by crowned dignitaries. The Emperor Fred* 
eric II. had a firm &ith in the predictions of astrolo- 
gers; he never undertook a march until the fortunate 
moment for departure had been fixed by those skilled 
in divination; and when, in 1239, he was about to 
advance against Treviso, his maieh was suddenly ar- 
rested by an ecHpse of the sun**. 

The usual Body-abxoub of the knightly order was, in 
the early part of the tibirteenth century, of interlinked 
chuiu-mail ; but, in the second half of the century, por- 
tions of plate appear, in the form of shoulder-pieces, elbow- 
pieoes, and knee-pieces. The cbain-mail was of hammered 
iron, the art of wire-drawing not being found till about the 
middle of the next age. Other materials were occasion- 
ally employed for defensiYe purposes : leather, quilting, 
scale and jaEerant-work, and, at the dose of the oentmy, 



»nigtt687. < BolaniHiilt De ftetto in Mwdt Twrii., L, It, c 18. 
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a kind of armour wliicli has been named Banded-mail, 
but of which the Btractare has not beem exaotlj asoer- 
tamed. There can be little doubt that, among the more 
humble troops, the Coustiiiers and the Eibauds, every 
kind of defenslye material was in use which these men 
could obtain : a pectoral and a helmet of some sort were 
almost indispensable, to protect them from the downward 
flight of the arrows, which played so piingfpal a part, 
whether in the field or the siege. The kmghts them- 
selves, indeed, did not attempt a uniform costume : on 
the contrary, it is often made a reproach to them, that 
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each endeavoured to outyie the other in the magnifioenoe 

of his apparel. On rare occasions we find a band of 
cavaliers who exhibit the marvel of a similar equipment. 
When Siohard, earl of GlouceBter, Tislted the Pope, in 
1250, "he travelled through the kingdom of France 
accompanied by the Coxmtess, his wife, and his eldest 
son, Hemy, with a nnmerouB Baiter and attended hj a 
large retinue, in great pomp, consisting of forty knights 
equipped in new accoutrements, all alike, and mounted 
on beautiful horses^ bearing new harness, glittering with 
gold, and with five wagons and fifty sumpter-horses ; so 
that he presented a wondcrliil and honourable show to 
the sight of the astonished French beholders'." 

The nsaal series of knightly garments was the tuniC| 
the gambeson, the hauberk, the ehausses, the ehausson, 
and the surcoat. With these are found various acces- 
sories : the ailettes, eoudieres, poleyns, and greayes. 

The Tunie has already been seen in the first seal of 
Eicliard T., and other monuments. It again appears in 
this curious group, part of a martyrdom of Thomas a 
Beoket, from HarL MS. 5102, foL 32, a work of the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth eentnry (overleaf.) It is foimd 
also in our woodcut No. 63, from Add. MS. 17,687, an 
example of the dose of the century. 

The Gambeson, that quilted garment which we have 
seen was worn as an additional defence beneath the liau- 
• berk of chain- mail, is in view in the monumental elhgy 
&om Haseley chnroh, Oxfordshire, (woodcut 46,) a figure 
seemingly of the middle of this century. It is again very 
clearly shewn in our woodcut No. 59, an effigy in Ash 
ohnroh, near Sandwich. In both these examples the 
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Tertioal lines of qniltmg aie plamly ezpreBsed by the 

sculptor. Ducange, in his Observations on tlie History 
of St. Louis, cites an account of tlie year 1268, wliicli 
indudeB ^'Expenan pro eendatis et bonina ad Qambe- 
sones'." These might, however, have been the Gambe-* 
sons that formed of themselves the body-armour of the 
soldier. It is yeiy olearly distingiiifihed as a hoiseman's 
gam^t in a passage of the Statutes of Erejus, in 1235 ; 
where also we see the gambeson ahne accorded to the 
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foot-fighter: ^^MOitem ame eqno annato intoUigiiniis 

annatum auspcrgoto ct propuncto (with hauberk and 
gambeson) et scutg: pediteia armatum iateliiginius ar- 
matnm souto et pxepuiioto sm aapergoto.'^ The Ghnnd- 
con Cohnariense, tmder the year 1298, is still more 
explicit: ^'Armati reputabantur qui galeas ferreas in 
eapitilrag habebant, et qni wambasiai id est^ tonioam 
spissam ex lino et stuppa, vel TeteribuB pamiis oonsutam, 
et desuper camisiam ferream." 

The Hauberk of chain-mail, in the beginning of the 
thirteentii oentoiy, was made with centinnous coif and 
gloves, the coif somewhat flattened at the top of the 
head, and the gloves not divided into fingers; it de- 
scended neatly to the kneea^ and at the &oe-opening left 
little more than the eyes and nose of the knight in view. 
A striking example of the last-named arrangement is af- 
forded by the figure here engraved, the sculptnxed effigy 
of William Longespee, at Salisbuiy , c. 1227. See also the 
seal of King John, p. 228, and the woodcut, No. 53, from 
Harl. MS. 5102. The sleeve of the hauberk is sometimes 
secured at the wrist by a lace or strap ; as in the figure 
of Longespee, m the brass of Sir Eogr r de Trumpiiigton, 
c. 1289, (woodcut 73,) and the effigy at Norton, Durham, 
of the end of the century (woodcut 70), In order to 
liberate the hand occasionally from its fingerless glove, 
an aperture was left in the centre of the palm. This is 
clearly i^ewn in our woodcuts, No. 80 and 62 ; the first 
&om the lives of the Qfl^ Cotton MS., Nm, D. i. ; 
and the other from Eoy. MS. 2, A. xxii. The glove 
turned off and hanging from the wrist may be seen in 
Plate IT of Hefiier's Traehten^ and in l^e sculptured 
effigy of u knight in liiiigkaui church, Nottinghamshire. 
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In tibe Beoond half of the oentury the gloyes of the 

hauberk were divided for the fingers ; from which we 
may suppose that the armour-smith had by this time 
unproved his art by making his mail-web more flesibLe 
and more delicate. Early examples occur in the sculp- 
tured eihgies of knights at Bampton, Cambridgeshire, 
and Panbnxy, Essex; the fonner figured in Stothard's 
Monuments, Plate 20 ; the latter in Stmtt's Dress and 
Habits, Plates 45 and 46. Instances both of the undi- 
vided and the fingered glove will be found among our 
engravings. Oooasionally the sleeves of the hauberk 
terminate at the wrist, as those of the archers in cuts 47 
and 48; in these instances obviously for the gieater 
freedom in V>«n<^ling the bow. Where the lanoer's hau* 
berk is thus fashioned, the hand has the supplementary 
defence ol a gauntlet. Gauntlets of scalework occur in 
a knightly brass, o. 1280, engraved by Waller, Part x., 
and Boutell^, p. 113. To the elbows of the hauberk 
were sometimes affixed, but rarely in this century, 
plates of metal called emi^em. An effigy in Salisbury 
CSathedial, ciroa 1260, (Stothard, PL xzz.,) offers a good 
example. There is another, a knight of the Clinton 
fEunily, in the ehuroh of Coleshill, Warwickshire, The 
hauberk was snbjeot to a fiurther variety: it was made 
with or without a Collar, Matthew Paris ttUs ub that 
in a hastilude *'at the abbey of Wallenden" in 1252, 
the lanee of Boger de Lembum entered beneath the 
helm of his antagonist and pierced his throat, for he was 
uncovered in tha^t part of his body, and without a collar 
{eaarem coUaria), Docang^ cites an analogous passage: 
Tenitque ictus inter cassidem et oollariom, dejecitque 

* Bmmm tad ShlNb 
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caput ejus multim a ooipore*.'' The haoberk wiibout 

collar may be seen in the figures of Largesse and De- 
honnadrete in the pictures of the Faiuted Ghamber (Yet 
MoiLy YoL vi.) 

The Continuous Coif was in the early part of the cen- 
tury nearly fiat at the top ; in the second half the round- 
toiq[)6d coif was more usual The flattened form is well 
shewn in the statue of Longespee (woodcut, No. 64), and 
in those of De Plsle and De Braci, (Stothard, Plates xix. 
and XX.) The rounded crown oocuts frequently in our 
woodcuts. The coif was drawn over tiie head by means 
of an opening in the side, and was then fastened by a 
lace, a buckle, or a tie. The manner in whidh the kce^ 
passing through alternate groups of the links fonning the 
coif, is made to secure the loose to the fixed part of the 
cap, is excellently shewn in the figures of Longespee and 
the so-called Duke of Nonnandy in Gloucester Cathedral, 
(Stothard, Plate xxii.) A good example of tho fastening 
by strap and buckle is famished by the fragment of an 
effigy found at Exeter, engraved in the ArcheBologioal 
Journal, vol. ix. p. 188. The coif adjusted by a tie is 
seen in our woodcut, No. 62, The side-piece hanging 
free is shewn in a knightly statue of this century in the 
Abbey Ghuieh of Pershore, Worcestershire, engraved in 
the Journal of the Archeeological Association, vol. iv. 
p. 319. The coif is sometimes encircled by a fillet. See 
our woodcuts, Ko. 46, 69, and 63. The circles are of 
gold-colour in figures of the Painted Chamber (PI. xxx.) : 
in the efiigy of William de Valence the band is xichly 
jewelled, (Stothard, PL xliv.) 

Many examples shew that the warrior often went to 
t ■ — — — • 

* Hio. Archid. in liist. Salouit, c. 2S. Ducangc, t. CoiL<»rkm, 
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batfle without any kind of helmet over the ooif of chain- 
mail ; though it is probable that Boiue additional defeuoe, 
whether of plate or of quilted-work, was in this caae worn 
beneath it. The regular and oompaot form of the crown 
in many ancient examples favours this belief; and a 
modem instance from the Eaat helps to confirm it. A 
suit of Birman armour in tiie Tower of London has a 
skull-cap of plate which is quite hidden from view by 
the outer armour of the head. In the effigy at Bingham, 
Notts., already mentioned, the upper part of the ooif is 
so large that it almost gives the notion of a turban being 
worn beneath. The coif used in battle without any fur- 
ther defence over it^ may be seen in our engrayings^ 
No. 80 and 82. 

On other occasions, the mail-coif had the additional 
armament of a helmet of some kind. This may be better 
considered in oui' general notice of helmets. 

The Hood of Chain-mail appears to have been designed 
as an improvement on tiie Oontinuous Ooif by rendering 
imnecessary the side-opening and the lacing about the 
&ce. But the hood had this great disadvantage ; that, 
as it lay on tiie shoulders of the knight, it permitted the 
lance of the adversary to pass beneath it and deal a 
deadly thrust on the unguarded neck. This &ct is of 
constant occurrence, as well in the chronicles as in the 
pictures of the times. The hood, like the coif, is both 
fiat-topped and round. The fiattened hood is seen in the 
effigy of De Plsle, (Stothard, PL zx.) The round appears 
in the brasses of Sii' John D' Aubemoun (woodcut, No. 55), 
and Sir Boger de Trumpington (Waller, Pt iv., and our 
woodcut, No. 78): in the statues of De Yere, Grouch- 
back, and Shurland, figured by Stothard ; and in our en- 
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gravings, No. 59 and 63. A simple lace, passing across 
the forehead and tying 
behind, bouxid the hood 
firmly to the head. The 
manner of this may he 
seen on comparing the 
brass of Sir John D'Au- 
bemoun and the statue of 
SirBobertShurland. Both 
hood and ooif appear ooca- 
sionally to have been slip- 
ped oyer the head and suf- 
fered to rest on the shonl- 
ders. Compare the effigy 
in the Temple Ghuioh 
(Stothaid, PL xxxvni.), 
Hefiier's plate 27, and 
our woodcuts 14 o. 56 and 
70. The hood is some- 
times shewn as made of a 
cloth-like material, (cloth, 
leather, or pourpointerie?) 
as in the front figure of 
our engraving, No. 68, 
from a MS. in the libiaiy 
of Metz. Its colour is 
brown, while the banded 
mail in this drawing is 
iron-colour. (Heftier, PI. 
Lxxvii.) Plain and en- 
riched Mets^ which we 

haye seen were worn over no. ss. 

the mail-coif, appear also upon the hood. The plaiu circle 
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occnis in tbe Gosberton effigy (Stothard, PL zzxvn.), 
and in our woodonts, No. 59 and 68. Enriched examples 

are found in the sculptures of Do Yere and Crouchback 
(Stothaid, PL xxxvi. and xlii.). 

Beneaih the head-defenoe of chain-mail was worn a 
coif of softer material, to mitigate the roughness of the 
iion-doth; and perhaps also to assist in protecting the 




1(0.56. 

head by being made of qnilted-work. See our woodeat, 

No. 56, from a miniature given by Willemin (Monumeus 
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Inedits, j. PL cn.) Compare also Fainted Chamber, PL . 
xxxY., and Willemin, j. PL cxliii. 

Besides the Hauherk abready described, which how- 
ever forms in a great majority of instances the body- 
armour of the knights of this time, we have several 
varieties of defensive equipment. The Qaubergeon is 
still mentioned, and seems to imply, not alone the 
smaller hauberk of chain-mail, bnt sometimes a garment 
of inferior defence and different material. There is also 
a chain-mail hauberk made with sleeves which leaoh bnt 
little below the elbows. A good example occurs on folio 
9 of Boy. MS. 12, P. xiii. ; a Bestiarium. See also the 
figures of Yirtues in Plates xzxvin. and zxzix. of the 
Painted Chamber. 

The Gambeson or Pourpoint, or Gambesiata Lorica^ as 
it is called in a will of the year 1286, frequently appears 
as foimiog of itself the coat of fence. It is thus noticed 
in the Statute of Winchester, already quoted; where, 
while the first class of tenants are prescribed a hauber, 
chapd de feer,'' &c., flie third class are to have parpoint, 
chapel de feer, espo e cutel." Compare also the Statute 
of Arms of 1252. In the eighth of Edward I. we read 
that "jRogerus de Wanstede tenet dimid. serjantiam 
ibidem per servitium inveniendi imum Valectum per 
octo dies, sumptibus propriis, cum praepuncto, capella 
feirea et lancea, custodire oastrum de Portsmut tempore 
guerrae\'' In the Ordonnances sur le Commerce et 
les Metiers," the duties of the pourpoiuters of Paris at 
the close of this century are very ezacUy defined. Se 
I'on fidt cotes gamboisiees, que elles soient couehees 



* Plac Coron., 8 £0. L» Bot. 41. 
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deuement sur neufsres estoffes, et pointees, enfermees, 
Mtes a deux fois^ bieu et nettement emplies de bonnes 
estoffes, soient de coton ou dautres estoffes V Again: 
"Item que nul doresenavant nc puist faire cote gam- 
boisiee ou il n'ait trois livres de coton tout net, si elles 
ne Bont Mtes ea ftemes, et au dessons soient Mtes en* 
tremains, et que il y ait un ply de vieil linge emprez 
i'eudroit de demie aulno et demy quartier devant et 
autant demeTe.", Erom these enactments "we see that 
the oonnterpomteis of the tiiirteentii oentniy were biit 
too apt to construct their armours of unstable materials, 
and to stuff them with a niggard hand. 

The Cuirie (Omrena) was, as its name implies, origi- 
nally a defence of leather: it was also made of cloth. 
It covered the body alone, requiring the addition of 
BracMerea to oomplete the coat Thus, in the BoU of 
Puichases made for the Windsor tournament in the 
sixth year of Edward I., we have : " De Milon. le Cuireur 
(Milo the Comer) xxxiij. quiret, p'c pec iij.«." Each 
took two ells of the doth called Carda in its oonstmotion : 
"It pro qualibet quirett ij. uln card." The sleeves ap- 
pear to have been of pourpointerle : It pro xxxviij. par 
bracts, x. bukerann V • 

An account cited by Ducange, of the date 1239, has : 

— "Pro hemesio suo, videlicet baccis et cuireniis suis 

affectuns ix. lib. y. sol. Item pro tribus baccis et tribus 

ouirenis ad eosdem, iv. Hb. iy. soU' See the gloasarists 

under Baca, Guiart also mentions the cuirie : — 

Hjaumes, baubera, tacles, cmiies. 
Fondant p«r les grauB oops et finuogneiit.'^ 

Jbmie 1268. 

ya.lj^ > Aioheokigii^ VOL XTiLn^m soil and 305. 
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' ' The Cargaa seems to have been a collar or tippet of 
eham-maiL It oocius as part of a footman's amour in 
the Statutes of Frejus, A.D. 1233: ^^Peditem' annatum 

intelligimus annatum scute et propuncto, seu auspergoto, 
et Qofsi seu oapello feireo^ et oargan, vel sine cargau,'' 
The glossarists deriye this and the cognate word, carean^ 

num^ from KapKLi'o^^ genus viuculi ; and, it' Ikis deriva- 
tion is the true one, a gorget of chain-mail may be Milj 
inferred. 

Other materials for armour than those mentioned above 
appear during the thirteenth century; but, before noticing 
these, it may be well to take a glance , at the remaining 
parts of the knightly suit as tiiey oomir in the usual 
monuments of the time ; then to examine the appendages 
which are attached to the body-armour, as the ailettes; 
after which we will notice the exceptional materials em- 
ployed for defensive purposes ; and lastly, thobc portions 
of the warrior^s equipment which have not been included- 
in the above scheme of investigation. 

The (Jhaiisses, in tlic early part of tlie thii'toonth cen- 
tury were entirely of chain-mail, covcrmg the whole leg j 
as shewn in our woodcuts, No. 46, 52, and 54. Some- 
times they were tightened below the knee with a lace, 
as in the two Salisbury effigies (Stothard, Plates xvii. 
and zzx., and our woodcut, No. 54.) A variety of this 
defence was laid on the front pert of the leg, and then 
laced up behind. See woodcut, No. 53, from Harl. MS. 
5102, foL 32, a book of the early part of the century; 
and our numbers 53 and 62, towards the dose of tliis 
period. Compare also Plates xxxiii. of Heftier, Plate 
LiY. of Strutt's Horda, and folk) 10 of £oy. MS. 12, 
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To the ohaoBses, whether of chain-mail or of banded- 
mail, are sometimes added Poleyns (or knee-pieces) of 
plate. It ia often, howeyeri difficult to d^temime whether 
the poleyns aie fixed to the ohaiiaaes or the ohaiusoDi, 
from the upper edgo of them being covered by the hau- 
berk. A good example of the chauases armed with the 
knee-pieee is oflered by the kni^tly statue in Balisboiy 
CLithe(iral(Stothard, PL xxx.), circa 1200. See also our 
woodcuts, No. 75 and 77: the first from Add. MS. 11,639^ 
£dL 520; the latter from a glass-pointing in the nofth 
transept of Oxford Cathedral. A German example given 
by Hefaer (Pt. i. PL Lxxvn,), from a manuscript illu- 
minated at Meti 0. 1280, is oopied in onr woodoat^ ITo. 
68. Poleyns are named in the Wardrobe Aeoount of 
28 Ed. I. (1300): "fiwtura diversorum armorum, vexil" 
loromi et peDOoellorum, pro Domino Edwaido filio Segis, 
et Johanne de Laneastria, jamberis, poleyns, platis, nno 
capello ferri, uua cxe^itu cum clavis argenti pro eodem 
capello," &c. 

Towards the oilose of the thirteenth eentm^ the Cbans- 

ses are most commonly accompanied with a Chausson of 
leather or quilted-work, the purpose of which waa pro- 
bably to obviate the inoonvenienoe of the Ipn^ ehaossea 
of metal in riding. It is firand plain, gamboiiEied in yer* 
tical lines, and sometimes richly diapered. The plain 
dumssoii is well shewn in Stothard's f lates 9m. and 
XXVI., effigies at Gloueester and in the Temple Ghwh, 
Loudon. The gamboised chausson is seen in this draw- 
ing of an ivory chess-pieee preserved in th? A^hmoleaA 
Mnsefum* . Sejs also Ibe effigy of a De Vera at Hatfield 
Broadoak, (Stothard, PL xxxvi.) An excelkut example 
of the pourpointed chausson worked in a rich di^er is^ 
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No. 57. 



offered by the brass of De Bures, 1302 (Waller, Ft. 2, 
and Boutell's ''Brasses and Slabs"). A curious variety 
of the chausson and chausses is found in tlio figure of a 
knight from Koy. MS. 2, A. "gTrii- fol. 219, given in our 
woodcut, No. 62 ; the chausson here being of chain-mail, 
while the chausses appear to be of riyetted plates. A 
chausson of chain-mail again appears in our cut, Ko. 86, 
from the Painted Chamber. To the chausson were usually 
attached knee-pieces of some rigid material : metal, cuir 
bouilll, or a mixture of both. See oui- woodcuts, Nos. 59 
and 63 ; an effigy in Ash Church near Sandwich, and an 
illumination from a German manuscript^ Add. MSw 17,687, 
both of the end of this century. Compare also the effigy 
at Gosberton (Stothard, PI. xxxvxi.), and those of Do Yere 
and De Bures cited aboye» Among the embellishments 
of these poleyns are sometimes found little shields of 
arms^ as in our woodcut^ No. 70, the effigy of an un- 

B2 
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known knigiit in Norton Chureli, Durham, c. 1300'', and 
m the Btatae of Brian Eitz Alan, in Bedale Church, York' 

shire, cngriived in llolliy's Effigies, Pt. 4, and in Blore's 
Monuments. 

At the close of this century first appear the Greayes, 
of metal or euir homlU^ covering the hont of the leg from 
the knee to the instep. They were probably of German 
introduction, for their Latin name was BambergWj from 
• the German Bemhergen; and it seems likely that the 
Germans may have copied them from the examples of 
classic times with which they had become familiar during • 
their wars in Italy. In the south of Europe, the greayes 




N0.6& 



■ Copied from the fignie by Btoro and lie Keux in Sortees* Durtuun* m.l55. 
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were already beoome of a highly omatoental charaeter, 

as we may see from this sculptui'e of Giilielmus lialiiis, 
1289, from a bas-rcliof in the Annunziata Convent at 
* Horenoe''; while in England they do not once ftppear 
among our monumental effigies or on our royal seals. 
Nor can a single eiLample be foimd among the pictures 
that adorned the royal palaoe of Westminster. They 
are seen, however, among the illustrations of a manu- 
script of Matthew Paris' Lives of the two OUas, (Cott. 
MS., Nero, D. 1,) a work usually assigned to the thir- 
teenth century, but perhaps not earlier than the next 
age. Our woodcut, No. 80, lias im ( xamplc from this 
manuscript, Iblio 7. On compaiing the two engravings 
given by us, it will be seen that, while the yellum 
picture shews the defence below the knee only, the 
Italian figure has it both below and above. The abund- 
ance of ornament in the latter specimen seems to imply 
a moulded material — emr bou^i? Antique examples, 
however, found at Pompeii and elsewhere, are of metal, 
highly ornamented with chasing and embossed-work. 
The name Bainberg occurs in several ancient docu- 
ments. In the Lex Eipuaria we have: "Bainbergas 
bonas pro YI. sol. tribuat." And in the will of St. 
Everard, duke of Frejus: '^Bruniam unam, helmum 1. 
et manicam 1. ad ipsam opus, hemberga 11." &c. And 
again: ^'Bruniam unam cum halshorgn et manicam 
imam, hmivergaa duas." The word in the last passage 
being probably an error for hemhergas. 

In th(i last quarter of the tliu'teenth cenlurv appear 
those curious appendages to the knightly suit, the 



^ Add. MS. 6728. Kerrick Colkciioiie. 
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Ailettes. But they do not occur in any frequency till 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. We shall, 
therefore, in notioing this novelty, refer to some ex- 
amples of the later period. From their name, mkUea^ 
Fr. ; aktUy Ital. ; and alettce in the Latin of the period, 
they appear to have been a Erendh or Italian invention. 
An early notice of them is in the RoU of Purchases for 
the Windsor Tournament in ] -!T8j where they arc made of 
leather covered with the kind of cloth called Carda. " De 
eodem (Milo the Cumer) xxxviij. par alecl cof p'c par* 
viij. d." " It pro xxxviij. par alet? S. pro q P^r dl nlii 
card. s. xix. uln." They were fastened with silk laces, 
supplied by Bichard Paternoster." D ELcd pal nr viij. 
Duoden laqueorum seric pro aletl p'c duodeii viij. d.^"- 
Sir Eoger de Trumpington was one of the thirty-eight 
linights engaged in this tournament, and it is remark- 
able that his monumental brass furnishes one of the 
earliest and best pictorial examples of the ailette that 
has come down to us. (See our woodcut, No. 73.)i 
There is one instance of it, and only one, in the pictures 
of the Painted Chamber, H. xxxv. It is ensigned with 
a bird. In monumental statues it is very rare. The 
figure here given is &om a knightly tomb in the Church 
of Ash-by-Sandwioh, seemingly of the close of this cen- 
tury*^. The ailettes appear hchind the shoulders, rising 
fiQm the slab beneath, about the eighth of an inch. 
They have been quadrangular, the outer comers having 
become broken by accident: there is no trace of any 
fastening, and no remain of colour. The other monu- 



Archaolo^'m, vol. xvil. p. 302, scq. lent by tlie (Tftnnril of the Archmftlftgifial 
' This Uluatratiou has been kindfy Inatitatek 
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mental Btatuesr in England exbibitang the ailetto are 
Hiose of a PembTidgo in CAehongre Ghnrdi, Hereford- 
shire (figured, with details, in HoUis's Effigies, Pt. 6), 
and the so-called Crusader ^t Great Tew, Oxfordshire. 
The Olehongre figure is especially curious as shewing 
the ailetto fastened by its lat^^ueus," wliich uppc'irs on 
the outside. In Switzerland there is the statue of Kudolf 
yon Thierstein, at Basle: the ailettes here are square, 
and fixed on the side of the figure. (Heftier, Pt. 2, PL 
XLi.) Our "Rng lifth monumental brasses famish several 
examples* See those of Septrans and Buslingthoipe, 
• giyen by Waller, and the Gorleston brass, Plate u. of 
Stothard. The curious painted windows at Tewkebbiiiy, 
figured in full by Carter (Sculpture and Painting), and 
in part by Shaw (Dress and Decorations), afford the best 
illustration contributed by pictiucd glass. Good examples 
are found in the ivory candngs and seals of the period. 
The seals of Edward the Third, as duke and as king, are 
•well-known instances ; and tlie ivory casket engraved by ^ 
Carter, Plates cxiii. and cxiv., oifers a singular variety of 
this accessory. Illuminated manuscripts furnish abun* 
dant examples. See, for instance. Boy. MSS., 14, E. m. 
and 2, B. vii., and Add. MS. 10,292. The Louterell 
Psalter has a good specimen, copied in Carter's work 
named above, and in the Velmta Mimummta, French 
monumental examples, we learn fi'om M. Allou, are vciy 
scarce: ^^L'accessoire qui nous ocoupe est fort rare dans 
les monuments finn^ais. Nous en trouTons des exemples 
dans les dessins qui nous ont ete communiques par M. 
Achille Dc\dlle, des pierres scpulchiales do Eobert I)u- 
plessis, 1322, de Bobert d'Estouteville, IBSl, et de Jean 
de Lorraine, Due de Brabant, 1341V' 

* MAncrireB de h Sac. dec Antiq. de Franoe, t xili. p. 8S9. 
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Thefonijliof theailetteareTarioiis: the most freqacmt 

is the quadrangular, as in tho Ash Church effigy given 
above, and in this example from Add. MS. 10,293, fol, 
58; a book dated in 1316. The laand form oceniii on 




Ho. 00. 

the ivory casket engrayed in vol. 4 of the Journal of the 
AiduBological Association, and in Plates cxiii* and cxiv. 

of Carter's Sculpture and Painting. The pentagonal is 
seen in an illumination of 
Sloaoe MS. 3,983, engraved 
as the frontispiece to Stnitt's 
Dress and Habits ; the cm- 
oifonn, in the figure of a 
knight from Eoy. MS., 2, A. 
XXII. fol. 219 (our woodcut, 
No.62> Andon&Uo94^. 
of Eoy. MS., 14, £. iij. is an 
example, the only one ever 
observed by the writer, of a 
lozenge-formed ailette. It ^o.sl 
is clear, from the Gross on the shield having the same 
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poaitioiL as fhe oQier, that ttub ailette is not a sqnaze ono 

worn awry. 

The size of this appendage differs greatly in di^erent 
monumenta. Jn tlie nrand example of the ivory eaaket, 

cited above, it is scarcely larger than tlio jjalm of tlie 
liand : while, in an illumination of Eoy. MB., 20, D. 1, 
fol. Id"""*, it is littie less than the ordinary shield of the 
period. Its position is generally behind the iethoulder, or 
at the side of it : sometimes it appears in front : but too 
strict an interpietation must not be given to the rude 
memorials of these times. 

The use of the ailette has somewhat perplexed anti- 
quarian writers. The ^French archaeologists of the pre- 
sent day confess that it is ^'difficile d'en expliquer 
P usage V Some writers have considered it as a simply 
defensive provision; others look upon it as an ensign, 
to indicate to his followers the place of a -leader in the 
field. Against the supposition that it was merehf ar- 
morial, may be urged that in many cases it has no 
heraldic bearing at all: sometimes it has a cross only, 
sometimes a diaper pattern, and sometimes it is quite 
blank. See examples of all these varieties in the Tewkes- 
bury glass paintings, the Gbrleston brass (Stothard, PL 
u.), and the Buslingthorpe brass (Waller, Ft. 10). In 
vellum pictuics it is often seen worn by kniglits in the 
tilt; where the heraldic bearings already esLlubited on 
the shield, crest, and sorooat of the rider, and on the 
caparisons of the horse, would to no useful purpose be 
repeated on the ailette. In the case of the (Jlehongre 
example^ quoted aboye, the outside knotting of the lace 



f Amules ArchfoL, t. iv. p. 218. 
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does not seem consistent with the display of annonal 

distinctions on the wing beneath. In Germany they 
are called Tartsehen (Hefoer: Traehten^ Ft 2, PL xli.), 
and their purpose of shields se^s most in accordance 
with the mimeroiis ancient evidences in which they 
appear. The knights, indeed, not content witii their 
panoply of steel, seem in Hie conrse of the middle-ages 
to have fortified themselves with a complete outwork 
of shields. Thus we have the ailettes, the shield proper, 
the ffarde-4Hra9f or elbow-shield, the shoulder-shield, the 
BeinseMene, or shield for the legs, the yamplate on the 
lance J and the steel front of the saddle, which was in 
hat but another shield for the defence of the imight's 
body. Beferring once more to the Oehongre efflgy, it 
will be observed tliat, while the " defaut de la cuirasse'' 
(where the arm joins the body) is strengthened in front 
with a steel roundel, this assailable point is covered at 
the baek of the arm with the ailette. See the Details on 
HolHs's third plate of this monument. The analogy be- 
tween these defences and those curious upright pieces of 
steel on the shoulders, so frequent in the armours of the 
sixteenth ccntmy, will at once be recognised. 

Ailettes of a superb construction appear in the In- 
yentoiy of the effects of Piers Gaveston in ISIS : "Item, 
autres divers gamementz des armes le dit Pieres, ovek 
les alettes gamiz et frettez de perles^." They are named 
also in the Inventory of the goods of Um&ey de Bohun 
in 1822: ^'iuj peire de alettes des armes le Counte de 
Hereford^" 

Besides the defences of chaui-mail, which, as we have 



» New Poodera, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 203. ^ ArcliKoL Journ., vol. i'u p. 349. 
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seen, fonned Htb usual armour of the kni^ts of i^e thir- 
teenth century, there were other materials occasionally 
employed for the vamor's habit. Scale-work stiU ap- 
pearSy though in but few monuments ; and it seems to 
have been used for small portions only of the equip- 
ment. See the biafis %ared by Waller, IPart x., and 
Boutell, page 

lii tliis singuUir figm'o of a knight from Eoy. MS. 2, A. 
xxiL fol. 219, the leg-defences are composed of a kind of 
Sesanted Armour : small roundels of metal, plaoed oon-^ 
tiguously, appear to be riyetted to a febrio of cloth or to 
leather: forming a garment very simiiar to the "penny 
plate armour" of the sixteenth century. In the .original 
drawing, the bhausses are shaded with blue : but, singu- 
larly enough, the chausson is shaded with red, though it 
seems clearly to be intended ibr chain-mail. The date of 
the figure appears to be about the dose of the thirteen^ 
century. As a curious illustration of bezantcd armour, 
the late Mr. Hudson Turner told the writer of these pages 
that he had seen in an anoient leooid an account of a ban- 
berk cf Edward III., studded with gold florins ; though, 
with the usual caution of the antiquarian discoverer, he 
withheld the name and locality of the document 

In the engraving given overleaf, from Add. MS. 17,687, 
a German illumination of the end of this century, we 
have an example of Studded armour, (ianncnts present^ 
ing an ezteior q»rinkled with studs are of frequent oc- 
currence in the next age, and we shall therefore freely 
use the memorials of that time in illustration of our sub- 
ject; and indeed we may gather some valuable evidences 
from existing armours of Eastern manufacture. Many a 
mystezy of nuddle-age lore may be unravelled by an 
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attentive examination of Oriental productions. As the 
sur&koe only of tl^e military studded garmeats is presented 
to our yiew in ancient monoments, we can seldom deter- 
niiiic With exactness tlieir construction: but, from the 
comparison of various exampleS| it seems probable that 
there were not less i^an four or five varietLes of thi» kind 
of apparel. First, wc have quilted- work, in which the 
studs appear to be used for holding together the com* 
ponent parts of the fisibrio. We have already noticed an 
example of the kind in our preceding di\dsion (woodcut, 
No. 37). The eugraving now before us seems to re- 
present a similar armour: the spots are coloured of a 
red-brown on a gi-ound of light grey. In the ime manu- 
script of Meliadus, Add. MS. 12,228, not only parts of 
the knightly suit, but the saddles of the horses, are seeded 
with studs; which 8e6B35 distinctly to imply a quilted 
coyering. See also the eihgies engraved by Stothard, 
(Plates Lx. and lxxiii.) And in the Tower collection 
will be i'omid Chinese armoui- of modem date, formed of 
a quilted garment sprinkled with metal studs. The next 
kind of Studded armour is that of which a real specimen 
of the foui'teenth century was found by Dr. Hefner in 
the excavations of the old Castle of Tannenberg in Ger- 
many : a relic which throws the dearest Hght on the 
costume of many a loiightly eflSgy of that period. The 
defence is thus contnved : strips of metal, like iiooping, 
are placed horizontally across the body, the upper edge 
of each splint being perforated for rivets. These strips 
slightly overlap each other: a piece of velvety or other 
material of a similar kind, is then laid over the whole,, 
and by rows of rivets fastened to the iron splints beneath. 
The velvet being of a rich hue, and the rivet-heatds gilt 
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or silvered, the garment presents exactly the appearance 
of those knightly suits in which spots of gold or silver 
are seen studding the whole superficies of a dress of 
crimson or other brilliant tincture. The relic in question 
is figured and minutely described in the admirable tract 
on the results of the find by Doctors Hefiier and Wolf: 
" Die Burg Tannenberg und ihre Ausgrabimgen." The 
Stapelton brass^ of which there is a &0Bimile in the 
Craven Ord Collection in the British Museum, and an 
engraving in Stothard's work, and the brass at Aveley in 
Essex (Waller, Pt 1), seem to exhibit the armour in 
question. Foreign e:Kamples occur in the figures of 
Conrad von Saunsheim and those in Bamberg Cathedral, 
given by Hefner in Part II, of the Trachten, The jazerant 
coats of the fifteenth century, of which sevecal real spe- 
cimens yet remain to us, are of a very similar construc- 
tion. A third kind of Stud-work seems to differ from 
the articulated sort described above, in its basis being 
tmiform and rigid, while the sur&oe exhibits the same 
features, of a coloured ground- work spangled with bosses 
of gold or silver. See Stothard's Plates lxxvi. and xciii. 
A fourth variety appears to be described in this passage 
of the Inventory of the effects of Piers Gaveston : " Item, 
en un autre oofi&e une peire de plates enclouez et gamiz 
d'argent, od quatre cheynes d'argent, coverz dun drap de 
velvet vermail besuuute d orV Here we have a garment 
of velvet spotted with gold, covering an armour nailed 
with silver: clearly, therefore, differing &om the pre- 
ceding kinds, where the rivets unite the component ma- 
terials into one vestment. A further item of the In- 



* New Rymer, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 203, 
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yentory seems to shew still more clearly that the yelvet 
coat (whether bezanted or not) was distinct from the iron 

defence : "Item, deux cotes de velvet pur plates coverir." 
Finally, another kind of studded military garment, of 
which we trace the existence through the examples of 
Modem Asia, consisted of seyeral thicknesses of pliable 
stuff, held together by rivets with bossed heads which 
appear on the sur&ce. In the Museum of the United 
Service Institution may be seen a Chinese armour con- 
structed after this method, but having the coat lined at 
the breast with a few plates of iron about the size of 
playing-cards. In other examples, the studs, are not 
rivetted, but only sewn down upon the garment. 

Towards the close of the thirteenth century we find an 
armour offering a new appearance, to which has been 
given the name of Banded Hail. Notwithstanding much 
careful consideration, its exact structure has not yet been 
discoTered, though the representations of it are yecy 
abundant. For a whole century, manuscript illumiiia- 
tions, monumental brasses, painted windows, royal and 
baronial seals, metal chasings and sculptures of various 
kinds, afford us an infinity of examples; in none of which 
has hitherto been detected the exact evidence either of 
its material or its construction. Monumental sculptures, 
from their lai^e size and the careful finish of their de- 
tails, might haye been expected to solve a problem which 
they only perplex. The effigy ^ here engraved, of a knight 



^ Three sculptured effigies had already ftrtmie to find, in fhe litlie dnndi of 

been noticed in England, having defences Newton Sobit-y in Derhyshire, the nioim- 

of Banded-mail, when in the oourse of a inent hrn- iV'nrttl. Sc« Archaol. Joum^ 

tour in the midland counties with an vol. vii. ji 360. The other statues are 

•nshttological fnend, the llev. Mr . Par k e, those at l ewkesbury, Dodfoid, Northanta, 

of lichiUld, the writer luid the good and ToUard Royal, WUta. The cngrai^ 
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of fke De Snfaiey ikmily, exhibits the 'warrior armed from 
head to foot in a suit of banded-mail; and in the fol- 
lowing woodcut we have giyen a p<Mrtioii of the ennour 




of this figure, of its real size, 'ilie profile view has been 
copied with particular care, in the hope that it might be 
of use in determining the Btrncture of this yery singalar 
defence. By many writers this fabric has been described 
as pouipoiuterie ; by others it has been considered as 
only a conventional mode of representing the ordinary 
chain-mail. Mi-. Xenich, whose opinions will always be 



laa^ oftiie Snilnqr effigyand the Mowing Central Committee of the Archaoloi^oal 
three woodcats Qhutntive of Banded- Imtitote. 
mil haTO hem oMigii^Iy l«nt by the 
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received with the greatest respect^ e^eakiiig of the rows 
of little aro8 used to express the latter defisnoe, says: 

"When there are lines between the rows, whether two 
or only one, I conceive it means still but the same 
thing^" M. Pettier, in the test to WiUemin's Momt» 
mmfs Tnedits^ does not distinguish the so-called bended* 
mail from the other, but names it simply "armure de 
maiUes^" But it seems difficult to belieye that the 
oommon chain-mail could be intended, so widely different 
are the two modes of representation, whether in sculpture 
or in painting. Observe, for instance, the details — espe- 
cially the portion in profile — tcom the effigy at Newton 
Solney. And in the following subject from the Eomanoe 
of Meliadus, (Add. MS. 12,228, f. 79,) there seems no 
assignable reason for wftrlring one figure so difEeimtly 
from the rest^ unless the* armom* itself were of a distinct 
]dnd^ 




Vo» 08*. 



' Kerrich CoUectiooB in Brit. Mna., lustrations of our subject from the fotir- 

Add. MS. 6,731. f. 4. tccnth century. Tliis manuscript ap- 

■ Vol. i. p. 77. peurs tu have been illuiuinated about 

■ We are again obliged to botrow fl> isea 
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, That the banded defenees under consideration were of 
ponipointing is still more tmlikely; for a gamboised 
garment, whether of velvet, silk, cloth, or whatever 
material, would, in painted representations, exhibit those 
yarious colours which are so lavishly displayed in the 
other portions of the knightly attire. Yet a careful 
examination of many hundred figures in illuminated 
manuscripts has fiuled in detecting a single instance of 
positive colour on Ijanded-inail, cxccpL auch as may be 
referred to the metals. Green, scarlet, crimson, diaper 
or lay, never appear. But gold or a golden tincture, 
silver or white, and grey of various shades, occur con- 
tinually. And all these seem to indicate a fabric in 
which metal plays at least a conspicuous part. The ex- 
amples among vellum-paintings, in which the banding is 
tinted grey or left white, are so numerous that one can 
scarcely open a manuscript of the period without finding 
them. Instances of ^it in silver may be seen in Cotton 
MSS., Vitellius, A. xiii., aud Nero, D. vi. ; in Eoy. MS. 
20, D. i., and Add. MS. 12,228. On foUo 217^, of the 
last-named book will be found the figure of a knight 
whose banded-mail is gilt. The same kind of armour, 
in gold colour, appears in the windows of Beer Ferrers 
Churdi, Devonshire, and of Eulbom Church, Cambridge- 
shire. See Lysons' Devonshire, p. 326, and Kerrich 
Collections, Add. MS. 6,730, fol. 61, for laithfui copies 
of these examples. If from the foregoing evidences we 
deriye the belief that the basis of this &brio was metal, 
from a monument Hgured m tlio superb work of Count 
Bastard, Femturea dea Manmcrits, Sgc^ we gather that 
the lines of arcs were rings; for the fillet that binds 
tiie coif round the temples is clearly passed i^ugh 
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alternate groiipB of lingB, exactly as in the ordiiuny 

niail-liood. The figure is from a French Bible of the 
beginmng of the fourteenth century, and oc- 
ours in the sereiith xnunber of Hie Femtures, 
In. ikimess we must admit that this example 
is not altogether inadmissible as an eYidence 
in fimrar of the theory of oommon chain- 
mail. And on that side may be ranged the very cnriouB 
figure of Offa the First, given in our woodcut, No. 80, 
from the " Lives of the Two OflGsifl," by Matthew Paris 
(Gott. MS., Nero, D. L fol. 7) ; where tiie npper part of 
the warrior's coif is of banded-mail," while the lower 
portion is marked in the maimer usually adopted to ex- 
press the ordinary ohain-maU. 

Different from all these is the interpretation oflfered 
by M. de Vigne in his RecueU de Oostunm du Moyen- 
Jge^ On Plate va* of that work, the author has giyen 
a series of sketohes, shewing the supposed oonstnictLon 
of various ancient armours. The bandt d mail is repre- 
sented as formed of rows of overlapping rings, sewn 
down on leather or other similar material, "avec les 
coutures eonvertes de petites handes de cuir.'* Von 
Leber, in his sketch of medieval armour, has the same 
notion : Yom 13. bis naoh An&ng des 14. Jahrh. der 
lederstreifige Binghamiseh als unsehone und unbequeme 
Bitterhiille°." This interpretation, however, is at vari- 
ance with thosQ ancient monuments where the indde of 
the defence exhibits the ring-work as well as the exterior. 
See our print of the De Sulney effigy. A morv iinj)ro- 
bable garment, to say the least of it, than a hauberk of 
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leather, faced with mail and Uned with mail, oan mxodLj 
be oonoeiTed. Other examples of the hauberk, ahewing 

the banding on the inside, are furnished by the brass of 
De Creke (Waller, Pt. yuL ; Boutell, p. 39), a brass at 
Mmater, Me of Sheppey (Stothard, PL uy. ; Boutell, 
p. 42), in tlio effigy of Sir John D'Aubemoun (Stothard, 
PL Lx.), and the brass at Glieut, figured in the ArehaBO" 
logical Jouniai, YoL vii p. 287. 

Sometimes the knight's horse is barded with banded* 
mail, as in the figure from a manuscript in the Library 
of Oambrai, giYon by De Yigne in his BeeueU de Cas^ 
iumes, voL ii., plate vm. In Boy. MS. 20, D. L foL 830, 
a work of about the close of the thirteenth century, are 
elephants with similar caparisons: on their backs are 
castles, full of fighting men. 

We have already noticed that four sculptured effigies 
with banded-mail have been observed in England. The 
Tewkesbury figure is giy^ by Stothard; an example 
farther curious froni the hauberk being sculptured as 
ordinary chain-mail, wliilo the camail alone is of the 
banded work. In the ^'Memoirs," p. 125, Stothard, 
writing of this camaO to Mr. Kerrich, says : Amongst 
other curious things 1 have met with, is a figure which 
has some remarkable points about it; but, for the dis- 
oovery of these, I devoted a whole day in clearing away 
u thick coating of whitewash which concealed them. 
The mail attached to the helmet was of that kind so 
frequently represented in drawings, and which you baye 
had doubts whether it was not another way of repre- 
senting that sort we are already acquainted with, I 
am sorry that I know no more of its construction now 
ihan before I met with if The effigy at Dodfi)rd, 
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near Weedon, is engraved in Baker's Northamptonshire, 
Yol. i. p. 860. The knight has hauberk, chausses and 

coif of banded-mail, with poleyiis, coutes and cervelliere 
of plate, llie figure at ToUard Boyal, Tyilts, has not 
been engraved; but from some .memorandums kindly 
furnished by a fi'iend, it appears that this knight is 
habited in hauberk, chausses and coif of banded-mail, 
with a skull-eap of plate. 

Compare also the effigy of gilded metal in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, of William de Valence, who died in 1296 
(Stothard, PL xliy.). In the following figures, from a 
German manuscript of about 1280, copied from HefiieHs 
Trachten^ it will be observed that each knight differs 




Mo. 68. 



from his fellow in the manner of his equipment, though 
the staple defence of all is the banded-maiL Other ex- 
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amples of this kind of armour will be found in our vdod- 
euts, No. 47, 48, 63, 72 and 77. At last, we can esta- 
blish no definite conclusion. Our proofe are but of a 
negative ohaiacter. Yet it is always something, to have 
determined what a thing is not. It seems pretty dear, 
then, from the absence of varied colours which we have 
remarked, that the Banded-mail is not pourpoiuterie of 
any kind. And, from the presence of the ring-work on 
the inside of the armour as well as the outside, it appears 
not to be of the construction suggested by the German 
and Belgian antiquaries. If meant for ordinary chain- 
mail, it must be confessed that the medieval artists never 
hit upon a mode of expressing this material so little 
resembling the originaL It is to the further examina- 
tion of ancient evidences, or to the discovery of monu- 
ments hitherto unobserved, that we must look for a 
satisfactory solution of this knightly mysteiy. 

In addition to the various armours already noticed, 
we find in the thirteenth ceutury the defence expressed 
by cross-lines wliich we have remarked in the earlier 
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periods. Good examples ooour on folio 9 of Boy. MS. 

12, I\ xiii., and in Laing's Scottisk Seals, Plate iv. 

And in a chess-piece of the early part of this centuiy, 
the markings of the annotir are made in a yery pemi* 
liar manuer : by rows of drilled holes divided by lines. 
(Woodcut 69.) This seems to be the device of a rude 
artist to ei^ess the ordinaxy ehain-mail. The example 
was first brought into prominent notice in the pages of 
the Archaeological Journal) Tol. iii. p. 241. 

Oooasionally, bnt yery rarely, the chain-mail was in- 
dicated in nioniimontiil statues by merely painting the 
links on a flat suriace. The effigy of a De Plsle in 
Bampton Ohnieh, Cambridgeshire^ engrayed by Stothaid, 
Plate XXI., aiibrds a good instance of this method. 

A further singularity of the period is that the chain- 
mail sometimes presents a sorfice of a hue which does 
not appear consistent with a defence of steel. Tlie effigy 
of Longuespee at Salisbur}' (woodcut I^o. 54) has the 
armour painted brown. The centre figure in our wood- 
cut No. 53 wears a hauberk which is marked witli buff 
on a white ground, the other hauberks beiQg blue. The 
knight on woodout No. 62 has a chausson shaded with 
red. And in Harl. M8S. 1,626 and 1,527 are many 
figures in which the chain-mail maikings appear on a 
bright red ground. It seems probable, however, that 
such variations may he charged on the caprice of the 
artists; as in the coloiuings of the Bayeux tapestry, 
where the near 1^ of the hoMes are made blne^ while 
the off legs are yellow. 

Among the knightly effigies in the Temple Church, 
London, is a figure which seems to require an especial 
notice ; the armour being of a fashion not eke where re- 
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marked. It consists of a baok and bfrast-pieoe, eadi in 

a single part, united at the sides by straps. The sculp- 
ture being in stone, without any painting pEreflerred, it 
is of course impossible to aaoertain the material which 

the artist desired to represent. It may have been leather 
(the euirief of which we have already noted the exist- 
ence) ; but there seems no good reason why it should 
not have been iron : and if so, it is perhaps the earliest 
example of a body-armour formed of a ^' pair of plates 
large*" that Europe has to offer. The effigy in question 
lies at the south-east corner of the group in the Bound 
Church. 

About the begimiing of the thirteenth century arose 

the use of the military Stjrcoat. The first English 
monarch who, on his Great Seal, appears in this gar- 
ment| is King John: 1199 — ^1216. (See our woodcut^ 
No. 52.) The seal of the dauphin Louis, the rival of 
Jolm, (appended to Harleian Charter, 43, B. 37, dated 
1216,) has it also. The earliest Scottish king who wears 
the surooat is Alexander the Second: 1214 — ^1249: a 
fine impression of his seal is attached to Cotton Charter, 
xix. 2. ImaginatLYe writers have affirmed that this gar* 
ment was first used by the CSnisaders, in <aiee to miti- 
gate the discomfort of the motal hauberk, " so apt to get 
heated under a Syrian sun.'' Cotemporacy authority^ 
however, expressly tells us that its purpose was to de- 
fend the armour from the wet : — 

"Thea tei or atte^ on aaieate * 
Hase amut horn and fiiiihe wento 
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AVith scharpe weppim and schene. 
Gay gownus of greiiP, 
To hold thayre iirniur ciene 
And were' hiite I'ro the wete." 

The Avowynge oj Eing Arther, stanza 39, 

The Surcoat was of two principal Idnds : the sleeveless 
and the sleeved. The latter is not found till the second 
half of the oentuiy. 

The Sleeveless Surcoat occurs of various lengths: 
sometimes scarcely covering the hauberk, sometimes 
reaching to the heels. Both the short and the long are 
seen Hironghont the century. The long appear on the 
royal seals noticed above. And on the seal of De Quinciy 
circa 1250 (woodcut. No. 87); on the sculpture fam 
Haseley, c. 1260 (cut, No. 46); on the brass of I^Auber- 
noun, 1277 (No. 55); on that of De IViimpington, 1289 
(No. 73) ; on the effigies at Ash and Korton, of the close 
of the century (Nos. 59 and 70); and on tihe statues of 
De Vere and Crouchback (iStuthard, Plates xxxvi. and 

XLII.). 

The shorter Surcoat occurs on the effigy of Lcmgaespfe, 
d. 1226 (woodcut, No. 64); the knight at Whitworth, c. 

1250 (Stothard, PL xxiv.) ; the figures from the Painted 
Chamber and the liyes of the IVo OfGas'' (woodcuts^ 
Nos. 80 and 86) ; tlie knight at Florence, 1289 (cut No. 
58) ; De Valence, in Westminster Abbey (Stothard, PI. 
xLiv.) ; and our engravings, Nos. 47,, 56, 63, 64 and 68 : 
the last-named examples being of the close of the century. 

• The Siu'coat is either uf a uniform tint, or diapercMl, or 
heraldically pictured. Probably, in some early sculp- 
tured effigies, the surcoat^ now plau^ bad annoiial 

' pvotoct. 
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deTices expressed by paintiiig, which time has oblite- 
rated. The armorial surooat was a necessary result of 

the visored helm; for Aviieu the visor was closed, it 
was no longer possible to distinguish king J&om subject^ 
leader from stranger, eomrade from foe. A similar in- 
convenience had already been found in the nasal iK^lmet. 
At the £eld of Hastings^ Duke William was obliged to re- 
moTe ilie bar from his &oe, in order to conyinee his fol- 
lowers that lie was still alive. The fignrc of Longuesp'e 
at Salisbury, c. 1226, still exhibits a portion of the 
heialdie decoration of the suiooat. And it is again 
foimd on tljie statue of Be PIsle at Eampton, circa 1250 
(Stothardy PL xx.). The pictures of the Painted Chamber 
offer many examples. (See our woodcut, No. 86.) See 
also our engravings, Nos. 68 and 62. The effigy of 
William de Valence in Westminster Abbey, circa 1296, 
o£^ers a curious yariety of this garment: it is powdered 
with escutcheons, on each of which are the* bearings of 
his house. A similar arraiigciuent is seen in one of the 
figures of the Painted Chamber (Plate vi.) 

The knightly surooat of tiiis time was slit up in front 
and behind, for convenience of riding. A singular devia- 
tion from this fashion of the garment is found in a figure 
in the Cathedral of Constance, e. 1220 ; where from the 
front part a portion passes under the arms, overlaps the 
part hanging from the slioulders behind, and then fastens 
at the back. See He&er's work, Pi. iv. of Pt. i 

Occasionally the suicoat has an ornamental edge of 
fringe ; ^is in the brasses of D' Aubemoun, 1277, and De 
Bures, 1302 (woodcut, ^To. 55, and Waller, Pt. ii.}. In 
some cases, as in the Temple Church figure engraved by 
Stothard, PI. xv., the garment has a rigid appearance 

T 
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smm the shouldenB, whioh has been taken to indicate 

a strengthening of the siircoat at that part. But the 
same treatment ia seen in the enamelled effigy at St. 
Denisi of John, eon of St.Lonis; where the garment 
forms part of a ciyil dreea (Willemin, vol. i., PL xci., 
and Guilhermy's Monuments of St. Denis, p. 164). The 
Bniooat aometunes hangs loosoy as in our woodout, No* 
86 ; but nsnaUy it is girt at the waist by a coid or strap. 
The cord is seen in the brasses of Sir John D' Aubemoun 
and Sir Boger de Trumpington; the strap, with its long 
pendent end, in the effigies at Ash Ohnroh, Korton 
Church, and St. Bride's (our woodcuts, Nos. 55, 73, 69, 
70 and 74). The group from Add MS. 17,687 furnishes 
some farther examples (cut. No. 68). Barely, the sorcote 
is made with a " fente" at the throat, and festened with 
a fibula. An eihgy in the Temple Church exhibits this 
arrangement. (HoUis, Ft. iL) 

The Sleeyed Surooat, as we haye already noticed, did 
not come into use till the second half of the thirteenth 
century. It is frequent in the pictures of the Painted 
Chamber. A good example is offered by the effigy at 
NDi-ton, Durham (our woodcut, No. 70) ; and very simi- 
lar arc found in the statue of Lord Fitz Alan at Bedale, 
Yorkshire, (engrayed by Hollis, Pt. iy., and in Blore's 
Monuments,) and the Temple sculpture (Stothard, PI. 
xxxyiu.). The knightly figure on our woodcut No. 56 
presents a yariefy, in the aleeyes being slitt^ced." 
Those of the Shurland effigy (Stothard, PI. xli.) are 
divided under the arm and fastened by ties. 

The Hecmb!I!8 of the thirteenth century, though offers 
ing many points of diffBrenoe on comparing particular 
examples, may yet be readily thrown into distinguish- 
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able classes. The first division that suggests itself is 
that of the Hebn (tiie great^ eLose casque of the knight) 
and the Helmet, a defence, as the word indicates, of 

diminished completeness. The Helm must again be 
divided into two leading kinds: that in which the 
plates timing it are all riyetted together, so as to make 
one piece ; and that in which the front is provided with 
a moveable ventail. The successive changes of fashion 
supply a farther division of the helms; giving m the «^ 
flat-topped, the round-topped, and the "sngar-loaf' form. 
The Helmets may be classed as the hemispherical, the 
cylindrical, the conical, the wide-rimmed (Petasos form), 
and the nasaL Besides which are some varieties of pecu- 
liar construct ion, Aviiicii nuiy 1)0 bettor noticed after tho 
more general ibnus have been considered. 

The word Hehn among the N4»rthem nations merely 
meant a covering of any kind: the WiBerkelm of Ihe 
Anglo-Baxons was the little cap worn by the soldier, 
of which we have seen many examples in onr previous 
inquiries. But from the end of the twelfth ooitoiy, 
when the great casque enclosing the whole head, like 
that seen on the second seal of King Bichard, came 
into use, the term helm or heaume was lestricted to 
this new kind of headpiece. 

The flat-topped Helm forming a single structure, appears 
usually in one of the following fttahions, L A cylinder 
having bands in front forming a cross, and sometimes 
similar bands crossing on the crown, wliich is slightly 
convex or conical; two horizontal clefts for vision, but 
without holes fbr breathing. Examples occur in our 
woodcut, No. 71, fig. 1, Irom tlio statue of Hugh Fitz 
£udo, in iurkstead Chapel, Lincolnshire ; in the chess- 
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knight (woodcut 57) ; in the Whitwortii efiigy (Stothard, 
PL xxiT.) ; in the carvings of the Presbytery arcade of 
Worcester Cathedral (woodcut 71, fig. 2); all these 
early in the century : and in the groups of the Painted 
Ghamher. II. A cylinder with the cross-bands as before ; 
but, in addition to the ocnlarium, haring apertures for 
breathing. This kind is seen in our woodcut 71, fig. 3, 
Hosier's TrachUn; in the Walkeme effigy (Hollis^ 
Pt. i.) ; in the sculptures of the front of Wells Catiiedral, 
circa 1223 ; in the niiiiuitiires of the Lives of the OfFas 
(Cott. MS., Nero, D. i.) ; and in the seal of Hugo de Vere, 
earl of Oxford (woodcut 71» fig. 4). III. A cylinder 
with ocnlarnim and breathing-holes, but not hating the 
cross-bands: woodcut 71, fig. 5, from the very curious 
drawing on foho 27 of Harl MS. 3,244, date about 1250. 
IV. In this Tariety, the front part is vounded below, has 
oculariuTTi, but not any breathing-holes : woodcut 71, fig. 
6, from the seal of Alexander II. of Sootland, 1214 — 
1249 (Cott. CSharter, xxx. 2) ; and compare the seal of 
Louis the Dauphin, circa 1216. Y. This kind resembles 
the last, except that it is provi lcd with apertiu:es for 
breathing. A good example is furnished by the seal of 
Bobert Fitz Walter, of the second half of flie century: 
w oudcut 71, fig. 7. 

We must remark also the difference existing among 
these helms on the point of ornament. Some are alto- 
gether pliiiu ; as in our woodcuts 57 and 71, and the 
Whitworth effigy (Stothard, PL xxiv.): others have a 
profusion of ornament^ as in the knightly figoie from 
Hoy. MS. 2, A. xxii. (woodcut, TTo. 62). The term 
cylindiical, which has been apphed to them, must not 
always be understood literally. In woodcut No. 57 we 
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have a true cylmder; but in other cases, the hebu swells 
at the ndes, taking the "hamd'^ form, as in the second 
seal of Henry III. (woodcut 81); or, when viewed in 
profile, it presents a concave line behind, as in the seal 
of De Qoinei (woodcut, No. 87), or, more strikingly, in 
the example at Worcester (woodcut 71, fig. 2). 

The helm was worn over the coif of chain-mail. An 
iyoiy earring engraved in the sixteenth yolume of the 
Archmohgia affixcdB an excellent illustration of this 
usage ; the knight being there represented in the act 
of raising his helm irom his head aimed in the coij^e 
demaiUes. 

The flat-topped cylindrical Helm, with moveable von- 
tail, appears about the middle of the century. The 
figure of Ferdinand, King of Castillo, in the windows 
of Chartres Oathedral, affoids a good example. He 
died in 1252: the monument is engraved by Willemin, 
Tol. i, PL xcvii,: the helm is fig. 8 of our out 71. 
A zeal helm of this type is in the Tower ooUection : 
the ventail opens by means of hinges on the side (see 
Archil oL Journal, vol. viiL, p. 420, and our woodcut 71, 
fig. 9). It is entirely of iron, weighing 131b. Soz. And 
it is not unworthy of remark, that a much later helm, 
one with the beaked visor characteristic of the close of 
the fourteenth century, also in the Tower of London, 
differs in weight from the abore example by only four 
ounces. (Arch83ol. Journal, vol. ix., p. 93.) The move- 
able ventail seems to be portrayed also on the second 
seal of Henry III., and on the seal of Edward I. (wood- 
cuts, No. 81 and 85). 

About 1270 the round-topped Helm came into vogue : 
noty however, to the entire exclusion of old fiuahion. 
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of which examples are ibuud to the end of this century, 
and even dining a portion of the next See our Plate 
Lxxi.^ %. 10, from Cotton Boll, xv. 7. The seal of Patrick 
Dunbar, tenth earl of March, affords another good illus- 
tration of the hdm with lound crown: engraved in Laing's 
" Andent Scottish Seals,'' p. 54. It has moveahle yeaxtail^ 

witli upertures for sight and brcatiiiiig, as before. Other 
instances occur iu the groups of the "Painted Chamber" 
and the liTes of the OfGas." A yery curious yariety of 
this type is ftimished in the seal of Louis of Savoy, 1294 ; 
where the ventail has the form of an eagle displayed, 
the clefts for sight and air heing contrived hetween the 
plumes of the wings. (Figured by Cibrario, in tiie St- 
gilU dc* Frincipi di Savoia^ PL 3CKX., and in our wood- 
cut, No. 71, fig. 11.) 

About 1280 the Hehn takes the ''sugar-loaf' fcm; 
having bauds wbich make a cross in the front of it. See 
woodcut, No. 71, fig. 12, from Eoy. MS. 20, D. i.; and 
the brass of Sir Boger de Trumpington, 1289 (woodeut| 
No. 73). It will be observed that this kind of heaume 
is contLnued so low as to rest on the shoulders. 

It is not improbable that some of these casques were 
fimned in part of leather. An early hehn made of cuir- 
bouilli, with iron bands, is figured by Heftier ( Trachten^ 
Pt. ii, Ph Lxviii.) ; and for the Windsor tournament of 
1278, were provided '' xxxviii. galee de cor." 

The helm was made fast by laces. In the Eomance of 
Perceval, the hero 

" Fnat amM et s' apavoQIe : 
Sans atairgier le haubert vest, 
L'iaiime huse sans nul axest>*' 287. 

These laces are very clearly shewn in our engravings, 
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ISoa. 47 and 62 ; from Eoy. MSS., 20, D. i. and 
2, A. xxii. 

In order to recover the holm if struck off in the melee 
it was attached to some part of 
the knight's equipment by a 
chain. The brass of Sir Roger 
de Trumpingtoii (cut, No. 73) 
sappUes lis with an illustration. 
And this usage is noticed in the 
liomancc of Le tourmis de Chau- 
vencij written about 1265 : — 

** Chescun son hiaume en sa chaaine, 
Qui de bona cous attent restraine/* 

Vers 3,583. 

Crests are frequently foimd sur- 

mountiiig the helm at the close of 
this century ; but they are not of 
that distinctive kind, consisting 
of lions, griffins, eagles, wings, 
axes, and-so-forth, which appear 
in such diyersity during the next age. They are merely 
of the fm form. The seal of De Qninci, indeed, seems an 
evidence to the contrary, and has been often described as 
an instance of a helm of the early part of the thii-teenth 
century bearing a wyvem for a crest (woodcut, No. 87). 
But the wyvem in the upper part of this seal seems to be 
placed there merely to till up the space between the let- 
ters, and belongs to the legend, not to the effigy ; just as 
we see a flower occupying the space beneath the lion's 
feet, and in the obverse of the seal, the wyvem filling up 
the void beneath the horse and under the housiog. Heral- 
dic bearings do in &ct appear on the casques of several 
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figures previously to 1300. But they form part of the 
hieadpiece itself: they do not suimount it. The helm of 
Biehaid the !First has a lion, but it is a figure emhossed 
or painted on a part of the casque. The well-known 
effigy of a Plantagenet (Stothardy PL ii.) is an analogoufl 
instanoe. The monument of Le Botil^ at St Bride's, 
Glamorganshire, (woodcut, Ko. 74,) affords another ex- 
ample: and in the curious helm, of Louis of Savoy 
(woodeut 71| fig. 11) we have the heraldic ei^e fonn- 
ii^ the visar of the casque, while the crest is composed 
of the usual £m ornament. This fan we have already 
seen on the hehn of Biohaid but it does not come 
into general nse till towards the dose of the thirteenth 
century. See examples on our woodcuts, "Nos, 71 and 
72. Other instances may be foimd in Laing's Scottish 
Seals," p. 54 ; in the lives of the O&ob, Gott MS., Nero, 
D. i. ; and in great number among the miniatures of 
^y. MS. 20, D. i., where they are attached to the 
heads of the horses as wdl as to the helms. At the 
Windsor tonmament in 1278, also, crests weie provided 
both for man and horse : — 

''li p qualibet galea j. orettft ) „^ - » 

Tz ^in.-i. ^ • { S™« l^vi. Crest," 

And for the making of these crests, calf-skins and parch- 
ment were employed ^ 

" Lxxvi. pell* vitul' p crest faciend* p*c pell' iij. d." 
"It p qualibet cresta j. pell' parcamen rud'. bm. lillyi. pell' rud' 
pcameoi*." 

Occasionally feathers supply the place of the fen orna- 
ment. A plume of seven peucock's feathers surmounts a 



• JnAaolo^ vol xril. pp. SOS and 80ft. 
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crowned helm on folio 205 of Boy. MS. 20, D. L ; and 

similar examples occiir at ff. 60""°. and 239'''. of the same 

manuscript. Compare also Add. MS. 15,268 : both these 

books bemg of the dose of the century. 

Another carious appendage to the knightly helm of 

this time consisted of Horns ; made, as we learn from 

GniUaume le Breton, of whalebone, and borne for the 

puipoBe of striking terror by the gigantic appearance of 

the wearer. The Count of Boulogne at the Battle of 

Bovines, in 1214, adopts this expedient; — 

** Gomiu oomu agit, supenwque eduzit in wans, 
£ coetia iBBiunpta nigris quas ftucb in antio 
Bnmclua balena Britid eolife inoola ponti : 
Ut qlii magnna erat magnss super addita moB 
Mfjofem fiMserat phantaatica pompa rideri." 

Philipp., lib. xi. 833. 

The Helms of kings have a crown encircling them, act 
seen in the seals of Henry III. and Edward I» of Eng- 
land (woodcats, No. 79, 81 and 85 ) ; but on the capelline 
of King John is no such ornament. See also our en- 
graring, No. 72. The crown- is occasionally placed on 
the coif of chain-niail: as on fblio 7 of the lives of the 
Oiias (woodcut, No. 80), and in the pictures of the 
Painted Chamber. 

Of the smaller casque— hehnet, or ishapel-de-fer— we 
Lffve already observed that some were worn beneath the 
coif-de-mailles. Others were placed above it, or formed 
of themselves the whole aiming of the head. They are 
cylindrical, hemispherical, conical, wide-rimmed, and of 
the nasal kind. The first-named appears in our woodcut, 
Nn. 5a, from HarL MS. 5,102, of the beguming of the 
eentnry. It is found also oh the seal of St.Loms, and 
in the effigy in the Temple Church, figured by Stothard, 

u 
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PI. X. The nnmded hdinet oocurs an the seal of Kxig 

John (woodcut 52); in onr en^ving. No. 63, from 
HarL MS. 6,102, early in the century ; and in Nos. 49 
and 74, bol^ monuments of the dose of thia period. It 
appears plentifully in Roy. MS. 20, D. i., and in the 
groups of the Painted Chamber. The conical chapel is 
seen in onr engraving, No. 58 ; it ooonxa also in HarL 
MS. 1,527, and in the Painted CJhambet and lives of 
the Offas. The Wide-rimmed Helmet is found tiirou^- 
out this oentury. An early example appears in our 
engraving, No. 50, from HarL 
MS. 4,751. The Hguic here 
given is trom Add. MS. 11,639, 
foL 520; of the elose of the een- 
torjr. It re|xresent8 Goliath, and 
the casque is thus painted: 
CEOwn, iron-oolonr; rim and 
azoBt, gold. The book is in 
Hebrew, but believed to have 
been written in Germany. See 
also oor woodout, No. 49, from 
Add. MS. 15,268 ; and Hefiier's 
Plate v. ; Mid the pictures of the 
Painted Chamber. A good ex- 
ample in soidptuie ooouis in the 
arcade of the north aisle of the 
Lady Chapel at "Worcester Ca- 
thedraL On Cotton BoU, xv. 7, 
a variety of this headpieoe has 
an upright spike at the top. In the Areha:;ological 
Journal, toL viiL p. 319, is engraTed a knightly effi^ 
jn whiioih the vide and pointed iron-hat is "worn, oyco: a 
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eloie dndl-oai) of plate, to -wMeh is joined a ooif of dbain- 

mail. The Nasal Helmet is found of three varieties : 
the cjlindrieal, the raond-topped, and the oonicaL The 
firrt oeodfs on the monnmental effigy of Baoal De Bean- 
mont, in the abbey of Estival, founded by him in 1210. 
(Kenich Collections, Add. MS. 6,728.) The hemispherical 
appears in the lirea of the Ofba and the 
Painted Chamber, and on Plate nxiii. of 
Hefiier. The pointed crown is found 
among tiie anhjectB of the Painted Chaia- 
ber, of which tiie Iblbwing is an «xanip]0. 
See also our woodcut, No. 82. No. 76. 

Besides the above, which are the usual types of casque 
found in the thirteenth oentory, theie are some TarictieB 
of occasional appearance. Among these may be men- 
tioned the open-faced helmet of the Temple effigy figured 
by Stolhard, PL zv. In this oniiotts ezampley all the 
bead above fbe neck is cased in a defence of some rigid 
material (metal or cuir-bouilli ?), and encircled by a band 
or turban. Another singular headpieoe occurs on folio 7 
of the lives of the Ofhs (woodcut, No. 80) ; where the 
coif of banded-mail is covered in fi'ont with a plate, per- 
forated for vision and breathing, and strengthened with 
the cross-bands already seen in the knightly heaume. 
Helmets formed of a framework of metal covering a cap 
of .leather, similar to the defence noticed at an earlier 
period (see page 69), seem to have been in use during this 
centory. Hefaer has figured the metal portion of a real 
one found in the island of Negropont, which he assigns to 
this period (Trachten^ PL i<xiii.) It closely resembles the 
bronze example discovered at Leckbampton (woodcut 18), 
con£ti^liiig of a hoop from which spring two arcs of metal 

u 2 
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crossmg at the orowiu Of fdinilar mixed mateiialfl ap^ 
pear to be those hehnets seen in l^e groups of the Painted 

Chamber, where a frame of gold-colour encloses a cap of 
erimson or purple (Plates xxxv. and xxxyi.}* And com- 
pare our woodcut, No. 82, also fiiom the Painted Ghamber, 
in which the frame of the headpiece is of iron-colour, 
while the enclosed portion is painted yellow. 

The Bassinet and Cervelliere are named in documents 
of this time, but do not appear to haye been anything 
more than the round-topped skuli-cap already noticed. 

The bassinet .is mentioned in the will of Odo de Eossi- 
Hon in 1298, cited by Ducange^; a monument further 
curious from its giving us the detail of a knight's ei^uip- 
ment in these days :— 

"Idem do et lego domino Petro de Monte Ancelini predicto cen- 
tum libras Turonenses et unam Integram Armataram de Amatiiris 
meia, Tidclicct racum lieaume a vissere, meum bassignetum, meuin 
porpoinc t uni de ccndallo, meum goilliortum", meam gorgretam, meaa 
buculos'^, meum gaudichetum, meas trumulieresy d'acier, ineos cuis- 
sellos, meos chantoues', meum magnum cutellum, et meam parvam 
ensem.** 

The Bassinet with camail attached is not a charac- 
teristic of this centuiji though isolated examples may 
perhaps be found. , The knightly effigy at Ashington, 
Somersetshire, already noticed, seems to be one of these : 
the mail-coif being hxed to the plate-cap by rivets. 
(ArchesoL Joum.^ yoL yiii, p, 819.) It will be remarked 
in that yery yaluable monument, the Pictures of the 
Painted Chamber, that the skull-caps of plate are in 



* Glosaar., v, Armatura, body-armour, the aiiettea. 

* hanberk* y greaves. 

s BhieldsP Muq^eon^witlk the " gliivw;.^wil»^ Seellie gkMiMl. 
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iniBEiiy instttDoes so placed on the ooif-de-maiUes as to 

shew very clearly that the two defences are quite dis- 
tmet. 

Gniart, in the Ckronique Metrique, frequently nses the 

iiiaiiie cervelliei'e 

** Sua hyaumes et sua oerveli&rea 
Frennent plomm^ea & deaoendre 
!E!fe liachdtes pour toot porfendie.*' — Jjms 1912, 

. " Aucuns d'entr'euH testes desnuent 

De hyaumes et de cervelierea." — Line 6267, 

HaubeijoDa et cerreU^res, 

Gantlea, tadea et gorgidiea." — lano 5467. 

An amnEdng tale is told in the Chnme&n Ntmmiuk^ 
fittm, of the invention of the oervelliere by Michael Scot| 

*^Astrologus Friderici Imperatoris familiaris." Having 
foreseen that he should meet his death from the £all of a 
stone of two ounces weight upon his head, he contrived 
a cap [infulam) of plate-iron. But being at mass one day, 
at the exaltation of the host, he reverently lifted his cap, 
when a little stone fell upon his head, and inflicted a 
slight wound. Weighing the stone, he found it to be 
exactly two ounces ; and then, knowing his doom to he 
sealed, he arranged his worldly affidrs and died. * 

From the manuscript collection of Proverbes^' of the 
thirteenth century, preserved in the Imperial Library at 
IWs, and cited by Le Grand d'Aussy in the Vie privee 
dea Fran^\ we leam that the ^'Heaum^s de Poitiers" 
had ohtained the highest meed of approbation. 

The ordinary Shield of this period was the triangu- 
lar: its dimensions decreasing as the century advanced. 



« Vul. iii. p. i08. 
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It was bowed or flat. Other targets of this time are the 
kite-shaped, the pear-shaped, the heart-shaped, the louiid, 
fhe quadrangular, and a shield angular at the top and 
rounded below. 

The triangular, bowed shield appears in our engrav- 
ings, Nos. 52, 53, 57 and 87 ; all early examples. Later 
instances occur in the seal of Edward I. (No. 85), and our 
woodcut, No. 75, from Add. MS, 11,639. The flat tri- 
angular shield 10 found in the Yery curious figure on folio 
27 of Harl. MS. 3,244, circa 1250; in the brass of Sir 
John D'Aubemoun, 1277 (woodcut, No. 55); in the 
glass-painting at Oxford Cathedral (woodcut, No. 77) ; 
and in the effigy of Le Botilcr (woodcut, ^o. 74): the 
last two moniuuents, of the close of the century. See 
- also Faulted Ghamber, Plate xxxvi. It wUl be observed 
that the shield of D' Aubcmoun is curiously small. Those 
of Crouchback and William de Valence on their tombs 
are scarcely larger. (Stothard, PL xliii. and xuv.) The 
Kite-shaped shield appears very iiequeutly in Eoy. MS. 
20, D. i. ; a subject from which, with this form of target, 
is giyen in our woodcut, No. 72. It occurs also in HarL 
MS. 1,527, and on Plnte xxxvi. of the Painted Chamber. 
This form, like the foregoing, is sometimes bowed and 
sometimes fiat. The Pear-shaped varieiy is found on the 
seal of Sacr de Quinci, 1210 — 19, engraved in Laing's 
Ancient Scottish Seals, PI. xi. ; and on that of John de 
Methkil, c 1220 (Laing, PL tii. fig. 3). Another Scot- 
tish seal gives us the Heart-shaped shield, a rare and 
early example (Lamg, PL x. fig. 11). The Kound tar- 
get supported by its guige appears in a group of fighters 
in Harl. MS. 1,527 ; again in the AIal\ ern effigy (Stot- 
hard, PL XIX.) ; in the Lives of the 0^ ; and amoug 
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tke pictures of the Painted Gliaiiiber. The quadrangular 
bowed eliield is fignzed in oxur voodout^ No. 88, tcom a 
Tower Eoll, commemoratiiig a wager of battle in the 
reign of Henry lU. The shield made angular at top 
and zomided below may be found on Plate xxxi. of the 
Painted Chamber, and oocutb again on the seal of a 
Melros charter of 1285, engraved on page 30 of Laing's 
Soottiah Seals. It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
types which we have endeavoured to distinguisii will be 
found somewhat YaTicd in particular examples : to de- 
scribe every modification of the general forms we have 
detected, would be a tedious and a useless task. 

The Boss is still retained in some of the shields of this 
time, though but rarely. It appears in our woodcuts, 
Kos. 76 and 88, and on folio 4 of the Liyes of the Ofi&us. 
The Enarmes, or straps by which the knight sustained 
Lis shield in combat, are well shewn in the effigy of Do 
Shurland (Stothard, PL xli.), and i ocoive some further 
illustration from the statues of De Yere at Hatiield 
Broadoak, Essex, and of Brian Fitz %Jan at Bedale, 
Yorkshire. Compare also folio 4 of the Lives of the 
OfiGaSy and Plate zzxvin. of the Painted Chamber. The 
Guige, or strap by which the shield was hung round the 
neck, is a usual adjunct to this defence during the whole 
of the centuiy, and is sometimes of a highly eoriohed 
eharaeter. Many of oi&r woodeats shew the manner of 
its use. • 

From a passage of " The Ancren Riwle," lately printed 
by the Camden Society|ftom a MS. of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, we learn that the materials of the shield at this time 
were "wood, leather, and painting." (p. 393.) These 
ingredients frequently reappear in the real targets of a 
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later time which have been saved from the destruction 
of passing centuries. 

Armorial bearings are the usual adornment of the 
knightly shield throughout this period; and the field 
was sometimes richly diapered, as in this example fix)m 
the window of the north transept of Oxford Cathedral. 
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Compaie flie nummnent of De Yere at Hatfield (Stotliard^ 
PL xxxvi.) Where heraldic devioes are not fonnd, a 

" pattern' ' generally takes their place : a cross, a rosette, 
a star, a iret, or some such simple ornament. In other 
oases tiie &ce of the shield is painted of a single colour. 
In the eiRgies placed over the tombs of the knights, the 
shield is usually represented as borne on the arm. The 
figure of William de Yalence in Westminster Abbey has 
it slung at the hip ; an anangement frequently adopted 
in Fren( li monuments, and occasionally in those of other 
continental countries. 

Auothftr continental custom sometimes imitated by 
our own countrymen, was that of adorning the walls of 
the banqueting-hall on great occasions with the shields 
of distinguished heroes. When, in 1254, the English 
king entertained the French monarch in the Temple in 
Paris, ^'the banquet was given," says Matthew Pans, 
''in the great haU of the Temple,* in which were hung 
up, according to the eonUnmtal euston^ as many bucMers 
as the four walls could hold. Amongst others was seen 
the shield of Bichard, king of England, concerning which 
a witty person present said to King Henry, '' Why, my 
Lord, have you inyited the French to dine with you in 
this liouse ? See, there is the shield of the noble-hearted 
English king, EichardI your guests will be unable to 
eat without fear and tcembliug^" 

From the curious Tolume already dted, Ihe Anerm 
Ruky we learn that at the demise of a brave knight, his 
shield was hung aloft on the dhuroh walls, in honour and 
remembrance of his yalorous deeds. 



^ Pjuria, 778. 
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The Spur of this century is of three kinds : the aimple 
goad, the baU-andneq^ikei and the lOweL The goad ia 
sometimes straight, sometimes curved. The straight 
spike i& seezL in this example of an iron spur found in 
tjie cbnrchyavd of GhasteEfoidy Cambzidgeflhiie^ and now 
praserred in the colleetion of the Hon. Bichard Neville, 




No. 78. 



Compare onr engravings, No8. 58 and 86. The enrved 
goad appears in woodcuts 55 and 73. Our engiavings, 
If OS. 62, 72 and 81 ahew the ballad-spike kind; of 
vhidi we have , already seen examples in the stataes of 
Henry II. and Eicliard I. at rontcvrand. The rowol 
spur is found but in one or two instances during this 
oentnry. It is rejaieaented on the seal of Henry UL, 
here giyen; where^ in order to bring up tiie rowel to 
the middle of the heel, the seal-engraver has resorted to 
the singular expedient of raising the field into a sort 
of hilloci:, on the top of which he has sculptured the 
star-like rowel. See Harleian Charter, 43, C. 38. The 
rowel spur again appears on the effigy of Le Botiler 
(woodcut, No. 74). It is, however, rather a character- 
istic of the fourteenth than of this century ; and, gene- 
rally speaking, its presence alone should lead one to 
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No. 79. 



hesitate long before assigning a monument to the earlier 
perbd, even thou^^ it should eixhibit all the other lea- 
tnres of the more anoient costume. The monument of 
Johan Le Botiler, just named, is by no means exempt 
from the operation of this rule* 

The shank of the spur is curved, each end being 
formed into a loop to receive the strap. The strap itself 
is single^ buckling over the instep. See Stothard's Plates 
xvn. and mi. Some exceptions occur to this usual 
arrangement. In the effigy of a Be L'Isle, hgured by 
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Stothard, Plate xx., the outer shank is flattened into a 
trefoil and riyetted upon fhe leather. In the figure at 
Korton, Bnrham, (woodcut, No. 70,) the shanks termi- 
nate in rings, and two straps are employed to fix the 
spur to the foot. Botii straps aad spurs ate occasionally 
shewn of an enriched diaracter. On folio 27 of HarL 
MS. 3,244, the spui- is ornamented with a row of studs 
or bosses. In the brass at Acton, Suffolk, 1B02 (Walleri 
Ft. iL), the pattern consists of rosettes. 

The gilded spurs of the knights occasionally became 
the trophy of a victory ; as in the case of the battle of 
Courtray, in 1302. More than five hundred pairs, Erois- 
sart tells us, were suspended in a chapel of the church 
of Our Lady of Courtray : " Et ces eperons avoient jadis 
etc des seigneurs de France, qui avoient ete morts en 
la dite bataiUe ; et en &isoient ceux de Cpurfxay tons 
les ans, pour le triomphe, tres grand solemnite*.'^ 

The Beard during this century appears to have been 
usually worn by the aged only. The young knight has 
commonly neither beard nor moustache : indeed, this im- 
berbed state of the "Western cavaliers is made a reproach 
to idiem by the Saracens. The Sultan, we are told by 
Matthew Paris, under 1260, addressing his chielGi, in abntf 
against the forces of St. I^uuis, exclaimed : " What rash 
madness excites these men to attack us and endeavour 
to dephve ns of our inheritance, who have inhabited thicii 
noble country since the Flood? A certain motive, how- 
ever slight, urges the Christians to covet the land which 
they call Holy: but what have they to do with Egypt? 
Unfit indeed are tibey to lord it over a land which h 
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watered and ennohed by the mer sent firom Paradise :' 

beardless, shorn men, imwarlike and imbecile, more like 
women than men^ what rash daring is this*^ !" 

For the arrangement of the beard of this tune, see the 
effigies of Sang John and Henry III. (Stothard, Plates 
XI. and XXXI.), and Plate xxxix. of the Painted Chamber. 

The fEishion of the Hair differs considerably in the first 
and second portions of the century. In boUi it was out 
gkort at the forehead : but in the iirst half it ^s^a.s allowi^d 
to fall in its natural How to some length at the sides of 
the head and behind; while, in the second, it was most 
'carefoUy arranged in large cnils, which cover the ears, 
and give a strongly marked character to the monnments 
of this time. In the effigy of King John at Worcester, 
the side hair is cut sheer off jnst below the ear. In the 
fignro of Prince John, the son of St. Louis, in tht^ Abbey 
Church of St. Denis, the hair falls in a natural ringlet to 
the neck*. The large and &rmal onrl of the later period 
is well shewn in the kni^tly senlptore from Norton 
Church, Durham (woodcut, No. 70). See also the statue 
of Henry IIL (Stothard, PL zxzi.), and the series of 
monmnental figures sculptured in 1268-4 by order of 
St. Louis, to perpetuate the memory of his ancestors 
entombed at St. Denis. (Guilhenay, pp. 218, 223, 225 
and 228.) 

The Spear for war of the thirteenth century offers no 
change from that of the preceding age. The shaft of it 
is stili unifDnn from end to end, not yet being hollowed 
out fior the grip, as in the lance of a later date. The 
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head is of three fomuB: the loronge, the leaf, and the 
barbed. The lozenge Bpear-head is the most usual, and 
appears in the aoeompanTing gioap 60m thelires of the 
Two OffiM, Cott. MS., Keio, D. L fol. 7. See also onr 
woodcuts, No. 62 and 75. The leaf-sbaped head occurs on 
foL 4 of Nero, D. L; on fol 27 of HarL MS. 3^244; and 
m the Shnrland monument (Stothard, PI. xlt.) The 
barbed spear was probably not considered a knightly 
weqxxn, but oanied by soldiers of an io&rior gmde. At 
all e?entB, we oooasionally find men->at-anns fmniBhed 
with it, as in Boy. MS. 20, D. L, a book of about the close 
of this oentmy. And earlier in the period, at the battle of 
Bovines in 1214, we have the emioos aceonnt of Bigord, 
shewing the jeopardy in which the life of King Philip 
was placed through the attack of a soldier amed with a 
spear of this description. This soldier of the emperor's 
host struck at the neck of the king, the usual point of 
attack, and though the gorget of the monarch preyented 
the weapon from inflieting any wonnd, the barbs of the 
spear became so firmly fixed between the hauberk uud 
the head-dafence, that the sturdy Gennan was enabled 
to poll Philippe Auguste from his horse and Jay him 
prone at his feet. The king managed to raise himself 
again, but the soldier held £nn. The emperor, who was 
near at hand, roshed forward to terminate the strife by 
the death of his rival, and aU seemed over. Galon de 
Montagny meanwhile, the Bannever of the king, pro* 
elaimed ihe danger of his master by incessantly raising 
and loweriiig the Standard over the spot where this con- 
test was taking place. The Erench were animated to 
new exertions: a band of seigneurs and gentiemen eat 
theii' way to the spot where the king was struggling in 
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imequal oonfliet with bis foes : the spesimsHy stniolc down 

or slain, let go his hold : the fight continued, furiously 
as ever, but in numbers less disproportionate than before : 
Etienne de Longohamp, one of the bravest of the Prench 
nobles, is slain by the side of the king : Pierre Tristan, 
another distinguished knight, leaps irom his steed, and 
giyes it to his monaxch: Guillaume desBarres at this 
moment comes np with reinforcements, diarges the Ger- 
man host with impetuous bravery, and turns their tri- 
umph into a rout. 

The Lance is occasionally fiimished with a streamer, 
as at a former period. It is seen in our last engraving 
(No. 80), from the Lives of tho O£0^; and again in 
woodcuts, Nos. 55 and 62. Compare also HarL MS. 
3,244, fol. 27, and other groups from the Liyes of the 
Offas. In some of these exam2)les, the lance-flag is en- 
signed with a cross only ; in others it is quite blank : in 
others, again, as the brass of D'Auhemonn, it beais a 
device clearly heraldic. 

In a few rare instances the spear is represented on the 
tomb of the knight. The necessity of reducing it &r 
beneath its legitimate proportions, in order to be com- 
prised within the narrow limits of the sepulchral memo- 
rial, would furnish a sufficient reason for its being gene- 
rally exdnded irom the monumental design: but it is 
not improbable that mere fashion (for the tomb has its 
tashions) contributed in some degree to this exclusion ; 
because we find that the royal and knightly seals, which 
at a previous date constantly eodiibited the lance with 
its streamer, now more u^^ually represent the wanior 
armed with the sword. The lance is found on the brass 
of D'Aubemoun (woodcut, No. 55), on the sculptured 

X 
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effigy of a knight in the ohurehyard of Bmabon, m 

Wales, and in the incised slab at Ashiiig:tou, Somerset- * 
shire, hgured in the Arohfieologioal Journal, voL viiL 
p. 319. 

For the hastilude, the spear^-head was blunted, and 

about the breadth of a small knife as we learn from 
Matthew Paiis, in his account of the Bound-Table Game 
held at the Abbey of WaUenden in 1252. Here, one of 
the knights, Roger de Lemburn, aimed his weapon, the 
point of which was not blunted as it ought to have been, 
in such a way that it wtered under the hehn of his ad« 
yersaiy, Arnold de Montigny, and pieroed his throat; 
for he was uncovered in that part, anil without a collar 
(carens coliarto). The Earl of Gloucester with the other 
knights immediately sought to extzaot the fragment of 
the lance, and when he had succeeded in withdrawing the 
wooden shaft of it, the iron head remained behind : on 
this being at length extracted, and examined by the sur- 
rounding knights, it was found to be yery sharp at the 
point, like a dagger; though it ought to have been 
blunt, and about as broad as a small knife. Its shape 
was like that of a ploughshare on a small scale, whence 
it was commonly called a little plough (vammdus), and in 
French, soket\ We have here the description of two 
spear-heads very distinct in character: one rebated for 
the Jousts of Peace, seemingly the prototype of the core- 
nel which after wards replaced it ; and the otlicr a sharp 
instrument, the form of which we may perhaps recognise 
among the tUting weapons of the Trmaph of Maxmilian. 
See, for instance, the group of knights armed for the 
" Course appelee Bund." 
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When, in battle, the charge had been made with the 

Lance, and that weapon was no longer available in the 
melee, it was cast aside, and the conquest carried on 
with the Sword :— 

** Apr^s le froisseie des Lances, 
Qui ja Bont par terre sem^s, 
Oiettent mains k blanches espies, 
Desquels ils B*entr*envai8sent, 
Hyaumes e badnets tentisaent 
E plusieius autraa fisneniM. 
Coutuux trasperoent armeuzeB."— G'liiarif. 
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No. 81. 

The knightly Swobd of this day resembled in its essen 
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tials that of the preceding oentory: indeed, it did not 

materiully change during the whole Gothic period. The 
blade was straight, broad, double-edged, and poiuted. 
The type is well shewn in the seoond seal of Heniy IIL 
(woodcut, No. 81). 

The cross-piece was usually curved towards the blade, 
as lepiesented in Beyeral of our engnmngs. Sometimes 
this ouryed guard threw out a kind of ousp in the 
middle, as in the sculpture at Haseley, (woodcut 46,) 
and the effigy iigured by Stothard, Plate xx. The cross- 
bar was at other times straight, as in the seal of £ing 
John (woodcut, Ko. 52), and in our other woodonts num- 
bered 53, 56, and 63. Compare the sword of De Yere 
(Stothard, PL xxxvi,). A Tariety of the straight guard 
forms also a eusp oyer the centre of the blade, as in the 
example given iu our engraving, No. 80. The knightly 
effigy in Walkeme Ohurcb. (Hollis, Pt. i.) has a sword- 
guard in the form of a cheyron. Edward L, on his 
great seal, (woodcut. No. 86,) offers us a further variety, 
in which the outline somewhat resembles that of the 
Greek bow. 

The pommel of the sword during this century takes 

many forms : the round, the trefoil, the cinquef'oil, the 
rosette, the lozenge, the conical, the pear-shaped, the 
square, and the fleur-de-lis. The round is either plain 
or ornamented on its sides : in the latter case the orna- 
ment is usually a cross, or a shield of arms. The plain 
round pommel is generally wheel-formed; that is^ it has 
a projection in the centre something like the nave of a 
wheel. Sec Journu.1 of Archaeological Association, vol. i. 
p. 336. The sacred symbol of the Cross is very fre- 
quently found on the circular pommel ; as in our wood- 
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cuts, No. 55 and 77. The shield of arms appears in our 
engraving, No. 70. Compare the Eitz-Alau monument 
(HoUis, Ft. iy.). The trefoil pommel is represented in 
our cats, No. 66 and 74; the cinquefoil, on our en- 
graving, No. 64, and in Plate xx. of Stothard's Monu- 
ments. The rose form occurs in our woodcut, No. 62 ; 
the lozenge on the effigy of King John (Stothard, Fl. 
XI.) ; the conical, in our print, No. 63 ; the pear-shaped, 
in Stothard's 37th Plate; the square, on Plate xxxv. of 
the Fainted Chamher; and the fleur-de-lis on the seal 
of Edward I. (woodeat, No. 85). 

The sword-handle is sometimes of a highly enriched 
oharaoter. That of Xing John, on his monument in 
Woroester Gathedial, represents a weapon in which both 
pommel and cross-bar were inlaid with precious stones. 
Ornamental grips are seen in the monument of Crouch- 
baok (Stothard, PL zun. flg. 4), and the brass of De 
Bnres, 1302 (Waller, Pt ii.). 

The Sheath also occasionally exhibits enrichments. 
These are either metal hamessings, of Gothic patterns, 
similar to the aiehiteotural designs of the day, as in our 
woodcut, No. 70, and the effigy of Brian, lord Fitz-Alan 
(Hollis, Pt. iy.) ; or the scabbard is embellished from end 
to end with a series of shields of arms, as in our en- 
graving. No. 73, and the statue of De Montfort(Stothard, 
PL XXXIX.). These escutcheons were probably tinctured 
by means of enamel. 

The eharaeteristic 8word<>B6lt of this oentory consisted 
of two straps, a long and a short one. The long strap 
was looped to the scabbard about two hands-breadths 
from the top, passed round the waist, and fastened to the 
badde in front, leaving a long end tipped with a metal 
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tag. The short strap held the biickle, and was split into 
two thongs, one of which was laced into the top of the 
(leather) scabbard; the other, passing obliquely acrosa 
the sheath, being laced into the loop of the long strap 
below. See our woodcuts, Nos. 55 and 73. A variety 
of this mode consisted in attaching the long and short 
strapa to the scabbard by ring-lodkets of metal, in liea 
of the loop and lacings. This occurs late in the century. 
See woodcut, No. 70, and the effigy of Brian Pitz-Alan 
(HoUis, Pt. iy.). The oomman BWord*belt of the soldiery 
was formed on the old plan: at one end of a broad strap 
were two clefts, througk which the two thongs into 
which the other end was split were passed and tied into 
a knot. See woodcut, No. 63. The figures there giyen 
represent the soldiers of Herod engaged in the Massacre 
of the Innocents. The knightly sword-belt is often 
highly enriched; being covered with elaborate patterns, 
worked in the most brilliant colours, and harnessed with, 
bars and bosses of gilt metal, or perhaps of gold itself ; 
the bosses, towards the end of the period, taking not un- 
firequently the form of lions' heads. The ornament of 
bars only, appears on a Temple Chnroh effigy, figured by 
HoBis, Pt. i. ; of bars and rosettes, in Stothard's 15th 
and 45th Plates ; of a painted pattern, in Plate xxi. of 
Stothard's work ; of bosses in the form of lions' heads, in 
Part iv. of Hollis. The sword-belt of Edmund Croucli- 
back is enriched with heraldic bearings. See Stothard, 
PL xLm. detail 1. 

Minute variations from the above types of Sword-belt 
may be found, but do not seem to require a particular 
description. We must not omit to remark, however, 
that, in some early monuments of tiiis period, the sword 
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is represented as worn at tihe right side of the warrior. 

Three eiHgies in the Temple Churchy London, exhibit 
this anaogement 

At York, on Christmas- day, 1252, King Henry HI. 
confcn-od knighthood on the young kiiig of Scotland; 
who, the day following, espoused the Princess Mar* 
garet, daughter of Henry, amidst great rejoicings and a 
splendid ceremonial. To obtain a detailed description 
of the Sword used by tin Idng of England on this occa- 
sion was scaroely within the hope of the archaeologist ; 
Irat^ singularly enough, each an account, of curious mi- 
nuteness, has come down to us. It is preserved in the 
Tower, (Close Eolls, 36 H. III. m. 31,) and has been 
Printed in Walpole's ^'Paintmg in England" (yol. i. 
oihap. 1): — 

" Mandatum est Edwardo de Westm. quod cum festi- 
natione perquiiat quendam pulchrum gladium et scan- 
berg, ejusdem de serico, et pomellum de argento bene et 
ornate cooperiri, et quandani j)ulcram zonam oidem pendi 
fiudat^ ita quod glacLium ilium sic fewtum habeat apud 
Ebor., de quo Bex Alezandrum Begem Scotise illustrem 
dngulo militari decorare possit in instanti festo K^ativi- 
tatis DominicsB. Teste Eege apud Lycliield xxi. die 
Novembr. Per ipsum Begem." 
. Besides the ordinary knightly sword of the thirteenth 
century, the size of which is authenticated by many ex- 
isting, monuments, we have the evidence of cotcmporary 
writers that swords of differing sizes were employed by 
different nations. The Germans affected a large brand, 
the Prench a shorter weapon. Thus Guiart : — 

** A grans esp^ d'AOemagne 
Leur tnnehMit wuTemt lea poins outre." 
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*' La Francois espies reportent 
Couitea et rcndes, dont ils taillent.*' 

And again, under 1301 : — 

" Epies Tieiment auz flernoes 
Et sont de diTorses sembloiiees, 

ErancoiB, qui d'aeooutninanee 
Les omt oourtea, ssms legiereB» 
Gietont auz ElamaikB yen les clueres.*' 

In the description of the Battle of Benevento, in 1266, 
Hugaes de Baupoi, an eye-witness of the eonflict, teUs 

tia that the troops of Manfred, Gennans and Saracens, 
fought with long swords, axes and maces; but the 
Erenoh, ooming to olose quarters, pierced them -with 
their short swords: "ex brevibus spathis suis eoram 
latera perfodiebant*. Guillaiime de Nangis gives similar 
te8timon7\ How fftr these German weapons approached 
the great two-hand swords of later times, or the French 
reverted to the short blade of the Eomans, it vain to 
inquiie. Commentators have seen m the above descrip- 
tions both the types here named; but the evidence of 
pictorial monuments does not confirm the conclusion. 
As large and small are but comparative terms, it is 
probable that the swords of the French and G^ermans 
differed in no great degree. 

Other varieties of Sword which appear in the thir- 
teenth century are the Falchion, the curved Sabre, the 
Espee a V estoc, the CulteUus, and the Anelace. 

The Falchion {fauclwn^ Fr., from the Latin falx) is 
of two kinds : the £rst a broad blade, becoming wider 
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the other diffenng from it only in having the back quite 
straight. The latter is figured on Plate xxxi. of the 

Painted Chamber ; and of this form is the curious tenure 
sword of the lordship of Sockbuni} co. Durham, engrayed 
in the ArchsBologia, vol. xv. Plate xxvi. See, in Blount's 
" Antient Tenures," an account of this weapon ; of the 
" monstrous Dragon, Worm, or flying Serpent, that de- 
voured Men, Women, and Children," whieh fell at last 
imder its keen edge ; and of the " tomb of the great 
Ancestor of the Conyers, having carvings of the Mchion, 
and of a dog, and of the monstrous Worm or Serpent, 
lying at the Knight's feet, of his own killing, of which 
the History of the Family gives the above accoimt," 
The passage is too long for extract^ 

* Gomptre Sorteesf Dtobam, wliere there ia a rude cot of the effigy, voL iiL 
p. 151. 
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The Mobion is a weapon of yery remote antiquity. 

It appears among the paintings on the tomb at Thebes 
of Barneses III., b.c. 1230. See Plate iii. of Wilkinson's 
Ancient Egyptians" (ed. 1837). And it is found, 
almost identical in shape, in the wall-paintings of the 
Ajunta Caves, of the first centuiy of the Christian era ; 
of which a careful copy has been made for the Museum 
of the East India House. Ghiiart offc^ mentions it in 
the Chronique Metrtque^ as in this passage ; — 

lA on lea pteases flont plus draes 
Est le ehaple^ aux eapees nues, 
Anx faochons, aux coutiauB k pomiM, 
Si meireiUeufl que lea pluB cointes 
"S* out OTOB Boing de Tanteriefi.*' 

The curved babre is of very rare appearance. It 
occurs among the pictures of the Pamted Chamber, 
Plate XXXV. 

The Epee a V estoc (Stubbing Sword) is named in a 
judgment of the Parliament of Paris in 1268 : Suffici- 
enter inventum est quod dictus Boso dictum Ademarum 
percussit cum Ensc a cstoc in dextro latere propria maiiu, 
et de ipso ictu cecidit dictus Ademarus.'' It appears 
also to be tiie weapon which Bigord assigns to some of 
the imperial troops at the battle of Bovines : Babebant 
cultellos longos, graciles, tnacumines, quoHbet acumine 
indifferenter secantes, a cuspide usque ad manubrium, 
quibus ntebantur pro gladiis." 

The Cultellus, as we have seen^, was a weapon par- 
taking of the character of the sword and the dagger. It 
dearly varied in size; for Odo de Bossilion, in 1298, 
names in his will '^meum magnum cultellum et meam 
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parvam ensem." Being the chief arm of the coustiHers, 
it must have 'been of some oonsideiable size ; and of this 
larger kind must also bave been the weapon assigned, in 

the " Outillement du villain," to the peasant, for the de- 
fence of his jiome :— 

" Si le convient arraer 
Por la terre garder, 
Coterel e hauvet, 
Macue e guibct. 
Arc e laaoe euiumee," Ao. 

In other places, it appears as a mere secondary arm, 
a knife or dagger ; as in the Statutes of Arms already 
dted, where the various classes of proprietors are di- 
rected to have " espe, ciitel e cheval," or " espe e cutel," 
or espes, arcs, setes e cutel." 

The particular construction of the Anelace, as weU 
as the derivation of its name, has hitherto eluded 
the most careful examination of antiquaries and glos- 
sarists. 8ome have referred the name to the Latin or 
Italian, nmmluSj or mneUo. Others to the Old-German, 
Laz, from latus ; the weapon being therefore a "side- 
arm." Matthew Paris often uses the word, and tells us 
that the arm was worn at the girdle : Loric& erat in- 
iutus, gestans anelacium ad lumbare." Without hoping 
to settle this question, we may venture to point out that 
a weapon of the dagger kind, carried at the belt, and 
having a chain with a ring running loosely upon the grip^ 
to prevent its being lost in the meUe^ was certainly in 
use during the middle-i^s ; an example of which may 
be seen in the effigy of William Wenemaer, at Ghent, 
dated 1325 ; engraved in the Archasological Journal, voL 
viL p. 287. We may note also that the wheel-like form 
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of the guwrd may have supplied the name ; for Plorio, m 
the sixteenth century, deiines "Annelle'' to be '^thin 
plates of iron made like lings^ called of oar giumers 
vasheis," &o. GKiiart also mentions the anelaoe : under 
the year 1298, he has : — , 

Auciuui d' entr^ens testes desniient 

De hyaumes e de cerrelierefl, 

B plBntent alenaz es chieres 

En pliueun Ueus jusqueB es mandies.'* 

In the manufacture of Swords at this period, Cologne 
seems to have had the pahn. The yolmne of ProTorbs 
already noticed gives the highest place to the ^^Espees 
de Cologne." And Matthew Paris, under 1241", relating 
how certain wicked Oerman Jews, wishing to assist the 
. Tartars, sent them certain barrels^ (filled, as they told 
the Christians, with poisoned wine,) adds that, on the 
toll-man suspiciously sorotinizing the contents, all the 
.were found to be filled with Cologne swords aad 
daggers, without hilts, closely and compactly stowed 
away. The Jews were, therefore, at once handed over 
to the executioners, to be either consigned to p^petual 
imprisonment, or to be slain with their own swords." 

The Exercise of the Sword and Buckler {Eskirmye de 
Bokyler) was in TOgue in this century, and schools were 
established for teaching it. But disorders arising firom 
the practice, the schools were ordered to be closed. Thus 
the Statuta Civitatis London'' of the 13 £dw. L has : 
"Frimerement pur ceo qe multz des mals com des mur* 
dres robbeiycs e homycides ont este fetz ca en arrere deinz 
la Citee de nuyt e de jour, e gentz batues e mal tretes e 
autres diverses aventures de mal ayenus eneontre sa pes 

• FhgeSOS. 
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(da roi), defendn est qe nul seit si hardi estre trove akunt 

ne batraunt parmy les ruwes de la Citee apres coeverfa 
parsone a seiiit Martyu le grant^ a espey ne a bokuyler 
ne a autre arme pur mal fere ne dount mal Bospeoioii 
poet vienir, &c. . . . 

Easement pur ceo qe fous qe sei delitent a mal iere 
Tount aprendre eskirmye de bokyler e de oeo plus sei 
abaudissent de fere lour folyes, purveu est e defendu qe 
nul ne tiegne eskole ne aprise de eskirmye de bokyler de 
deinz la Citee de nuyt ne de jour, e si nul le faceo, eit 
la prison de zl. jours." 

Bepresentations of the Sword*and*bttold6r oontest occur 
in Eoy. MSS. 14, E. iii. and 20, D. vi., both engraved in 
Strutt's Sports. See also Hefiier, Ft. ii. Plate vn. All 
these, however, are minia- 
tures of the fourteenth cen- 
tury ; though 14, E. iii. is 
early in the period* Erom 
these examples we leam that 
the buckler was about a foot 
and a half in diameter, had 
a boss in the centre, and 
was held at arm's length by 
a bar orossing the hollow of 
the umbo, exactly in the 
manner of the Anglo-Saxon 
shields described and figured 
in a former page. (See wood- 
cut, No. 20.) 

Occasionally the figure 
of a Sword was carved on 
the tomb of the knight^ Vass. 
to indicate his calling, as in this inoisod slab from 
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Broug^um Qmiohy WeBtmoieland, oommemoiating one of 
t^e Bi0agIiain ikmily. The example is ftuther onrious 

from its including also the round shield of the period; 

from the buekler named above, in 
having no boss. The sword is nsuaUy, on tombs of this 
kind, accompanied by a Cross : sometimes it toriiis itscH' the 
cross on the monxmient, as in the Gorforth memorial, en- 
giaved on page 84 of Mr. Boutell's work on Inoised Siaba. 
At Aycliife, Durham, is a tomb on which appears a cross, 
having ou one side a sword, on the other a hammer and 
pincers. This group of emblems has been thought to 
indicate a weapon-smith. The monument is figured in 
the Archseological Journal, vol. v. p. 257. Not the 
sword only, but the spear, the axe, the dagger, and 
other weapons, are found on the incised slabs of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; numy examples of 
which may be seen in the works on these memorials by 
the Key. Mr. Cutts and the Eev. Mr. Boutell. 

The Dagger by no means filled that prominent place 
in the knightly equipment during this century which it 
is found to occupy in the fourteenth; though, towards 
the close of the period, it is seen to be coming into 
vogue. It is worn by the knights represented in our 
engravings, IS on. '")H and 72 ; and the Ash Church effigy 
(woodcut, No. 59) shews us the lace by which the dagger, 
now destroyed, was fastened to i^e waist-belt. The figure 
of De Montford (Stothard, PL xxxix.) has the dagger. 
It appears also in the Shiirland monument (Stothard, 
PI. xu.), worn by the knight's attendant; and in this 
example the guard of it is formed of two knobs, a 
fashion occasionally found up to the sixteenth century. 
In Durham Cathedral is preserved a real dagger, which 
ia believed to have belonged to one of the retainers of 
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Biahop AntJiony in 1283. It is entirely of iron, and the 

blade, winch is sixteen inckes in length, is inscribed 
^^Amion: £p8: Dunolm."" 
Under the name of Miurieordiaj tixe dagger bas an 

ea-iiy meution in the Charter of Arras, in 1221 : " Qui- 
onmque cultellum oum ouspide, vel ourtam sphatulam, 
tbI miseriootdiam, yel aliqua anoa mnltritoria portar 

verit," &c. Under 1302, Guiart speaks of it by the 
same name : — 

" nnneun pistons I^ran^cna ala. 
Qui pour piuoimien n'ont pas coideB, 
Mais eoutuux et xniflmooidM, 
Dont on doit servir en tiex ftstoe." 

And under 1303 :— 

<*Pftuchoiie trenohans, esp^ derea, 
Godendas, laooes dmoulues, 
Couiianx, xniaerieordes nuea." 

This name of miseiicorde appears to have been given 
beeaoBe, in the last struggle of eontending foes, the up- 
lifted dagger compelled Ike discomfited fighter to cry 
for meroy. In this view, the murderous misericorde 
*was by the middle-age poets assigned to Pity," as an 
emblem of her benevolence. Thus Jean de M^in in the. 
Bomance of the £ose ; — 

" Fitiei, qui i toiu btea a'aooorde, 
Tonoit une Kiaeiioordd 
Deoounat de plora e de leimea.'* 

The Short Axe is very rarely given to the knightly 
combatant by the artists of the thirteenth centmy. It 
appears to have been resigned to the less dignified order 
of soldiery. The form of the head exhibits three prin- 



" See ArdMogia, toL zii. Plate u. 
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otpal varietieB: the smgle blade, of wMeh we baye a 

good example in llarl. MS. 4,751, fol. 8 (woodcut, !N'o. 

50) ; the double weapon, in which one side has a vertioal 

axe-blade and the other a pick (see Stratt's Brass and 

Habits, PL lxy.); and the double weapon, in which one 

Bide has a horizontal blade and the other a pick (see 

Stothard'a Monuments, PI. xix.). Guiart, under 1264, 

mentions the axe mingling in the strife of battle with 

the mace and the swurd 

" Le chaple commence auB espeeii 
Pont Hi a de maintes maniezea. 
Sua byaumes e sua oenrelieres 
Frciinent plommeea k descendre, 
£ hachetea, pour tout porfendre*" 

And when, in the same year 1264, the Earl of Leicester 
assembled his army on Barham Downs, in addition to 
the ordinary military levy, every township was required 

to suud eight, six, or four footmen well amied with spears, 

bows and arrows, swords, cross-bows, and hatchets. (New 
Bymer, 444.) 

From the collection of thirteenth-century Proverbs, 
which has already supplied us with several curious par- 
tieulars c£ this early time, we learn that the Haches 
de Dannemark" beld the first place among the axes of 
the period : but whether this distinction is accorded for 
the form or the manufacture of the weapon, is not 
dear. Matthew Paris qpeaks of it under 1256 : Cum 

jaculis ^Danisque secuiibus et gesis" ^hostOiter in* 

sequuntur." 

The Danish Axe" is mentioned in several military 
tenures of this century ; but a more remote antiquity is 

* gniwrmai. 
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usually assigned to the origin of the grant itself. The 
weapon (more or less original) was always exhibited with 
great pride in the feunily mansion. Bugdale tells us that 
Plumpton in Warwickshire "was possest in Henry 3. 
time by one Widter de Plompton^ who held these lands 
by a oertauL weapon called a Damsh Axe: which, bdng 
the yery Qharter whereby the said land was given unto 
one of his Ancestors, hung up for a long time in the 
Hall of the capitall messuage belonging thereto, in testi- 
mony of the said tenure; nntill that the said House 
was seized upon by Sir John Brtzcebrigge^ Knight, Lord 
of £LiNGSBURi£ in Edward 3. time, and pulled to the 
ground: After which it remamed a great while in the 
Hall of the mansion belonging to WUUam de Pkmptmj 
in Haudrishull (about two miles distant), being com- 
monly reputed and called the Charter o/Plomtonp." 

And in the 12th £dw. I. : '^Bobertus finrding tenet 
nnam aoram terrae et nnnm fdmnm in villa Oastri de 
Lanceveton (Launceston, co. Cornwall) nomme seijantiae 
essendi in Castro de Lanceyeton oum uno Capello ferreo 
efc una Haehet Denesh per xl. dies tempore gnerroe ad 
custum suuiii proprium, et post XL. dies, si Dominus 
Oastri veHt ipsum tenere in eodem Castro, erit ad custus 
ipsins domini V 

The Mace is both named and pictured in evidenoes of 
this century. Matthew Paris, describing the disasters 
of a tournament near Hertford in 1241, adds: ^^Many 
other knights and men-at-arms were also wounded and 
seriously injured with maces [clavis] at this same tourna- 
ment, because the jealousy of many of those concerned 



' Dugdale's Warwickshire, p. ,765. ' •> FJac. Cor. 12 Ed. I., apud Blouut. 
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had converted the sport into a battle This and simi- 
lar mishaps led to the mace, with other weapoiis, being 
interdicted at these pastimes ; for in a " 8tatatiiiQ Ar- 
morura ad Tomiamenta" of this century, it is ordered by 
the king " qe nnl Chivaler ne Esquier qe sert al Tumey 
ne porte espeie a point, ne ootel a point, ne bastoim, ne 
maee, fors espee large pur ttuneer"." Pietnied examples 
of the maee occur in lioy. MS. 20, D. i., ff. 12 and 69 ; 
and on Plate xxxi 1 1 . of the Fainted Chamber. The striking 
port is formed in the mamier of a cogged wheel : the top 
sometimes terminates in a knob; sometimes it is pro- 
longed into a pike. 

The Baton named in the aboTe Statute was probably 
no more than a stout cudgel. The form of the toumar 
ment baton of a later time is given in full detail in the 
" Toumois du roi Kene." 

The long-handled weapons of the in&ntry named in 
this century are the Guisarme, the Gk)dendac, the Croc, 
the Fans, the Faussar, and the Pilete. 

The Guisarme, or Pole-axe, has already been described, 
(ante, p. 50). It is named by Matthew Paris : " Gesta- 
bant autem gladios, bipennes, gaesa^ sicas et auelacios." 
It occurs also in the Statute of Winchester: que 
ad meyns des chateus de xl. sondes, seyt juiee as &us, 
gysarmes, ooteaux e autres menus armes." The Pole- 
axe with a single vertical blade is seen in a miniature 
of the thirteenth century, inserted into the Gh)spels of 
Mac Duman in the Lambeth Library (figured in West- 
wood's Pakeograpliia) ; and it appears again in the Lives 
of the Offias, Cott. MS., Nero, D. L 



'F^SOS. • StiitotM<rf11iABM]ii^j, 280: «im 1200. 
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The Godendae was the name giyen by the flemingB to 
the Halbard. Qniart, deseribing the battle of CoiuUai, 
in 1302, has this very curious passage : — 

« A gram htAcm pesam fen^ 
A?ee lenr &r agu devaat 
Tont eeiiz de 'Fnaue reoevsnt 
Ties bftton qu'fl portent en gaoEre 
Ont nom Gtodendae en la tone. 
OoieU'dae, o'esfe jBonjour h dire, 
Qui en Enmoosa le Tent dMve. 
GU baton aont long e traiiia, 
Four iiSrir a deux nuuna faitia." 

Should the axe-stroke Ml, then the skilful halbardier 
lepaiis his mishap -willi a prompt thrust of the piked 
head: — 

"Et quand Ton en faut au descendre, 
Si cil qui tlert y veut entendre, 
Et il en scaoljo bieu ouvrer, 
Tantot peut son cop recovrer, 
Et f(Srir sans a'aller moquant, 
Du bout devant en estoquant 
Son ennemi." 

The halbard, consisting of an axe-blade balanced by a 
pok, and having a pike-head at the end of the staff, is 

figured on Plate xxxi. of the Painted Chamber. 

The Faus ijako: from falx) appears to have been a 
kind of flpear mth a broad, out-and-thrust blade. It is 
made synon3nnou8 with the spear in this passage of the 
Synodus Nemausensis, in 1284 : (de Clericis) Enses non 
deferant, nee cultellos acutos, nee lanceas sen fakones^^^ 
&e. But in the Statnta Eoclea. Cadnioensis, in 1289, 
it is distinguished from the spear: ^'balistas et areas, 
laneeas, falsoues, costalarios seu alia arma non deferant," 
In the Statute of Windiester, as we have seen, (ante, 
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p. 211,) it was placed at the head of the humbler class 
of weapons piescribed to tib.e nulitia of small means. 

The Faussai , a kindred word, was probably a kindred 
weapon. Like the Mso, it most likely presented some 
yariety in the exemplars turned out &om the village 
weaponers^ smithies. One kind was three-edged, and 
had a second name, the Trialemellum. At Bovines, 

Ante oculos ipsius regis oociditur Stephanus de Longo 
Campo, in capite percussus longo, gracili TrialemeUo^, 
qucm Falsarium nominant"." The faussar appears to 
have been sometimes used as a missile: thus, in the 
Chron. de Duguesclin (of the fourteenth century) we 
are told that the combatants 

" Ghettent ditra et fkiuBan, manit en Tont ociaat." 

The Croc was probably the Bill. It is named by 
Guiart among the weapons of the Bibauds in 1214 : — 

** Li ims ime pilete porte, 
L' autre croc ou macue torte.'^ 

The feshion of the Bill of this time, a broad, cutting 
blade, forming a beak near the top and terminating in 
a pike^ may be seen in Plate xxxi. of the Painted 
Chamber. 

The Pilete (diniin. of Pilum) named in the above pas- 
sage of Guiart, was a pike, the exact form of which, like 
that of so many of the weapons of this period, has not 
been ascertained. The " macue torte" is a knotted club. 

The missile weapons of this day were the javelin, the 
long-bow» the cross-bow, the cord-ding and the staff-sling. 



t From lamua : dimia. lamella. *■ AU^ericiu in Cbroa.* ann. X214. 
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The Javelin ia meutioned by Matthew Paris: ^'cum 
jaoulis Baoisque Beouribus et gesis V 

Tlic LoiiG:-bow has already been noticed in our exam- 
iuation of the troops of this century. Its form is seen in 
our voodouts, Kos. 47, 48, 49 and 50* The ftahicn of 
the Quiver appears in the engraving from Boy. MS. 20, 
D. i. (^0, 47). The feathering of the arrows is shewn 
in the same print; the shaft and head in woodcut, No. 
82, from the Painted Chamber. Besides tiie ordinary 
arrows, shafts armed with phials of quick-lime were occa- 
sionally discharged from the long-bow. Strutt^ in his 
fforda^j has famished an example of this missile^ from 
a MS. of Matthew Paris in Benet College, Cambridge 
(copied in onr woodcut, No. 51); and in the Addita- 
menta to the printed History of Matthew Paris, page 
1091, is given the letter of Sir Guy, a knight of the 
household of the Viscount of Melun, in which, recount- 
ing the capture of Damietta, he says : We discharged 
fiery darts (spicula ignita) and stones from our sea man- 
gonels, and we threw small bottles full of lime (phialas 
pknoB €alee)y made to be shot from a bow, or small sticks 
like arrows against the enemy. Onr darts, therefore, 
pierced the bodies of their pirates, while the stones 
crushed them, and the lime, flying out of the broken 
bottles, blinded them." 

^Yhv ( 'T()6s-bow, as we have seen, (ante, p. 201,) was 
in general use throughout this century* It is figured in 
our woodcuts, Nos. 49 and 50. In both these examples 
there is a provision for holding down the bow with the 
foot, while the cord was drawn up to the notch. The 



' Ad ann. r Vol. I, Plate xxxi. 
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how might thus be bent by the hand : but there appears 
also to have been, at this early date, some appaiatus 
similar to the monlinet of later days, by which a stoater 

bow might be easily bent by mechanical appliance. Such 
a bow was called an "arbaleste a tour," and the instru- 
ment by which it was wound up was named ^'la dot" 
No delineation of this little engine has yet been noticed 
among the monuments of the time. Guiart has : — 

** Mesm AlpbiniM tm jour atsigiient^ 
Qui annes iert* da ion atonr, 
Wun quand d* arbaksto a tour.*' 

And again:— 

" En haste Tont lea eUfa aeiTaat dea arbalMtea.*' 

8*. BmIw^ ten 8,085. 

Several fordier yarieties of the Gross-bow ore named 

about this time : — Balistse cornea? ; ad stapham' ; ad 
Yiceas**; de tomo vel de lena""; ad unum pedem; lig- 
nesB ad duos pedes; de coma ad duos pedes; a peo- 
toribus; a pesarola''; and among the rest, a Double 
Cross-bow J discharging two quaiTels: "Balista sine nuee, 
qu8B duos projicit quairelios.^' See Ducaoge and Ade- 
lung, y. Baldsta. 

The Quarrel {carreau\ as its name indicates, was an 
arrow with a four-sided or pyramidal head. This dis- 
tinctiYe form of the arbalest shaft is carefully kept in 
view in the illumination from Add. MS. 15,268 (our 
No. 49) ; where, while the archer plies his barbed arrow, 



* The stirrap Gron-boir b leen in our 
engraving. 

* From the French, vig. 

* From the Italian f anarMMttobe 



bent by *<]iatii]!a]l abaDgtli^ alone: aee 

Florio, V. Lena. 

^ Pi^rok is a balance, bat the appli* 
cation of the word is not dear. 
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the CTosB-bowman discharges his angular quarrel. The 
ibafhermg of the quarrel is seen yery olearly in wood- 
cut, No. 50 ; where the markings shew that feathers are 
really intended, and not sliees of wood, leather, or metaL ' 
These last-named materials being found in later rnonn* 
ments, it seems not unlikely that tlicy may have been 
used thus early; and we have the distmct evidence of 
cotemporary "writers that the hrffer quarrels discharged 
firom the engines called espringales were ^^empennos 
d'airain*." 

The Slings of this period have already been noticed 
(page 204): ike cord-sling is figured in our woodcut^ 

No. 50, the stalT-sliiii;- in No. 51. " 

The Military Flail appears in the following woodcut 
from Stmtt's Morda yoL L, Plate 
zxxn. The original miniature 
is in the MS. of Matthew Paris, 
at JBenet College, Cambridge, 
which has already furnished us 
with examples of the Staff-sling 
and other weapons of this time. 
The fiail-man in our engraTUig 
is engaged in the assault of a 
castle ; other assailants in the 
same yessel are armed with bows 
and slings. Adelung cites the 
following passage, in which the flail is mentioned under 
the name of JJaellum : " Cum ducentis hominibus in 
armis, eleotis et gleatis, et cum flaellis V 

The Greek Fire, still rejected among tlie nations of 



* Goiiit, aan. 1904.' ' IVagineni. Hirt. Dnlphin., t. u« p. 64 
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Western Europe, for the reasons assigned in a former page^ 
was in frequent use among the Saracens. In 1250, the 

Christians, advancing towards Damietta by water, were 
intercepted by their enemies. " The Saracens in their 
vessels met the Ghristians sailing down the nrar, where 
a most fetal nayal eonflict ensued, the missiles of the 
combatants flying like hail. At length, after an obstinate 
battle, rendered more dreadful by the Greek fire hurled 
on tiiem by the Saracens, the Ghristians, being worn out 
by grief and hunger, suffered a defeat*." The letter " to 
his respected lord, Tii chard, earl of Cornwall," from 
John, his Ghanoellor," gives a similar account of this 
terrible fight ; from which one only of the Christians 
escaped, "Alexander Giffard, an Englishman of noble 
blood." " The Saracens, by throwing Greek fire on the 
Christians, burnt many of their boats and killed the 
people in them, thus obtaining the victoiy. The Chris- 
tians were drowned, slain, and burnt''." The authors of 
the treatise, JDu feu gregem^ Captain' Fav6 and M. Bel- 
naud, remark that during the fifty-seven years of the 
reign of French princes at Constantiiio|)le (taken in 
1204), the secret of the Greek fire could not have re- 
mained concealed fix>m men who had made some advances 
in the science of chymistry. "Mais alors les prejuges 
de r ignorance se joignaieut aux idees religieuses et aux 
sentimens chevaleresques, pour repousser Pemploi d'un 
art qui semblait rendre inutiles la force et le courage in- 
dividueis^*' 

In the East, however, the employment of incendiary 
weapons was constant, and the variety of them very 
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great. An Arabic treatise of this centary, published in 
tiie work named above by MM. Beinatid and F^ve, gives 

us tlie most curious inforniation roIatiii<i: to tlicni, and the 
interest of the manuscript is heightened by its containing 
drawings (somewhat rude, it is true) of the porindpal in- 
struments and engines described. From this "Treatise 
on the Art of Fighting," by Hassan Alrammah, we learn 
that the Arabs of the thirteenth century employed their 
incendiary oompositiQiis in four different ways: they 
cast them by hand ; they fixed them to staves, with 
which they attacked their enemies; they poured forth 
the fire through tubes; and they projected burning mix- 
tores of various kinds by means of arrows, javelins, and 
the missiles of the great engines resembling the tre- 
buchets and mangouic of their Western neighbours. 
Among these fire-weapons we have — "Balles de venre; 
Pots a feu ; La Maison de feu ; Massue de guerre ; Mas- 
sue pour asperger; Lance de guerre; Lance a fleurs; 
Lance avec massue ; La lance aveo la fieche du Xhatay ; 
Fleobes en roseau ; Fl^es du mangonneau ; Heches de 
la Clunc ; Marmitc de 1' Irac ; Marmite de Mokhar- 
ram; Vase de Uelyledjeh; Cruche de Syrie (the last 
four for tiie mangonel); L' ceuf qui se meut et qui brule 
(Captain Fave takes this to be a projectile on the prin- 
ciple of GUI' rockets) ; Dard du Khatay ; Des Coupes ; Des 
Volants; Des Lunes.'? &c. 

The vessels of glass and pottery, discharged by hand 
or by machines, were so contrived that on striking the 
object at which they were aimed, their contents spread 
around, and the fire, already communicated by a fiisee, 
enveloped everything within its reach. A soldier on 
whose head was broken a firo-macc, became suddenly 
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soaked with a diabolioal fluid^ wMcih covered him 
head to foot with flame ; and a flame of so terrible a na- 
ture that it was believed to be absolutely inextinguish- 
able. The receipt lor making the Massue de Guerre is 
giyen with great particularity : Tu feras £ure par le 
yemer une massue, &c. Ensuite tu feras les melanges 
Tisites, &c. Tu mcttras le feu a la inassue et tu la brise- 
ras pour le service de Dieu^." One of the lances is 
fdmished with a firework so that the spear shall bum 
the enemy, after haying wounded him with its point.'' 
Another lauce " bmlera bien et s' etendi-a a plus de mille 
ooudees." It will be remembered that the Arabic super- 
latiye is oommonly expressed by a thousand." What 
we leam, therefore, is that this fire-missile was con- 
trived to wound at a distance. In applying the Massue 
a asperger, you are to break it against the person of 
your anti^nist, ^^but keep out of the curr«it of the 
wind, lest the sparks return upon and bum you,'* The 
machines for casting forth the flre-pots and yases of 
larger dimension bear so close a resemblance to l^e tre- 
buchets and manirf luis in use by the Chiistian nations, 
that Captain Ij'avc is iucliucd to think that the latter 
waniois copied their engines from those of the Arabs 
during the Crusades (p. 49). 

On the second plate of the treatise are given examples 
of two of the Arabian mangonels. One is formed of a 
sling and weighted lever, like the iastruments represented 
in Koy. MS. IG, G. vi., engraved in Shaw's "Dresses and 
Decorations/' and on the ivory casket figured in the 
fourth yolume of the Journal of the Archaeological Asso- 
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ciation. The other diifers only in having, in lieu of a 
weight, a number of oorde banging firom the end of the 
lever ; from which it would appear that the lever was in 
this case moved hy men acting together by means of the 
cards* Captain f^ye remarks that the expressions, La 
fleohe de la Chine, La fleur de la Chine, in shewing us 
that the Chinese practised the fabrication of incendiary 
agents and contributed these names to the Arabs at so 
early a period, may permit ns to suppose that this mode 
of warfare received its chief development from them, and 
evm that to them may be aseribed its ikLvention (p. 44). 

The Tarious STAiiDAsns and Flags found in the last 
period are continued throughout the present. But the 
advanoemfint of the science of heraldry gave to the de- 
Tices of this age a permanence which has in many cases 
subsisted to the present day. The Dragon Standard was 
still in use in England. At the battle of Lewes, in 1264| 
between the king and his barons, ^'the king, being in- 
formed of the approach of his enemies, soon set himself 
in motion with his army, and went forward to meet them 
with unfurled banners, preceded by the royal ensign, 
which was called the Dragon'".'' Tn the same battle, on 
the barons' side, we find the ancient Carrocium. When 
the revolted nobles, with X>e Montford at their head, 
^^had reached a place scarcely two miles distant horn the 
town of Lewes, Simon with his friends ascended an ei7ii- 
nence and placed his Car thereon, in the midst of the 
baggage and sumpter horses. There be displayed his 
Standai'd, fastening it securely to the car, and surrounded 



" P&ris, p. 853. Compare Cbrou. of Dunstable p. 866« and M. Westminster, 
p. 387. 
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it with a great number of his soldiers"." The Milanese 
BtiU held thevCarrocdo in the utmost yei^ Wtusa 
the Emperor Frederio, m 1236, erosaed the Alps to 
attack them, " the citizens sallied forth from the city in 
great strength, to the number of about fifty thousand 
armed men, and proceeded with their Standard, which 
they call Carruca, or Canochium, to meet the emperor, 
sending word that they were ready to fight him"." In 
12S7 the Milanese again pkoed their defiant Canoeiimi 
in front of the imperial host. They went forth '^with 
an army of about sixty thousand men, and fixed their 
Cairocium where their ranks seemed to be strongest. 
At sight of this, the emperor summoned his oonnsel- 
lors, and, animating them by warlike words, said : " Be- 
hold how these insolent Milanese, our enemies, dare 
to appear against us, and presume to provoke me, their 
lord, to battle ; enemies as they are to the iana&k and to 
Holy Church, and borne down by the weight of their 
sins. Cross the liver, imfurl my Banner, my yictorious 
Eagle! and you, my knights, draw your formidable 
swords, which you have so often steeped in the blood of 
your enemies, and inflict your vengeance on these mice, 
which have dared to creep oat of their holes^ to cope 
with the glittering spears of the Boman Emperor'." 
Prom the letter of the emperor himself, addressed to 

Richard, earl of Cornwall, his beloved brother-in-law," 
we learn that the Standard-Car was drawn by horses : 

quod apud Crucem-Novam (Nuova Croce) in equorum 
celeritate preemiserant." And further on he writes: 
" We now directed our attention .to the attack and ci^- 



• rariti^ p. 853, ad aii. " Ibkl, p. 366. ' IbicL, p. 375* 
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tare of this standaid, and we saw that some of our troops, 
having forced tbeir way over the top of the trenohes, had 

penetrated almost to the uiast of the Carrocium. Night, 
however, coming on, we desisted Irom the attack till the 
following mommg; lying down to rest with our swords 
drawn, and without taking off our iron hauberks. When 
day broke, however, we found the Carrocium deserted, left 
amidst a orowd of vile wagons^ entirely undefended and 
abandoned, and from the top of Hie staff wliere the Gross 
had been, the Cross was now severed : but, being found 
too heavy for the fugitives to carry off in satety, they had 
left it half-way V 

.The Car with its Dragon and Eagle, forming the 
standard of the Emperor Otho at Bovines, has already 
been noticed, (page 164). The Oiiflamme of the French 
monareihs maintains its illustrious position. Gaptored 
by tlie Mahometans, with Saint Louis and his equipage, 
it still miraculously subsists; and when destroyed by 
the Flemings at the battle of Mons^-Puelle, it is dis- 
covered that the banner which has been torn to pieces 
is, after all, only a counterfeit oriffamme, the real one 
bexi^ still intact under the guardianship of the Abbot of 
St. Denis. Thus Guillaume Guiart : — 

** Auasi li Sire de Chevreuae 
Porta r Oriflaimue vernieille, 
Par droite semblance ^ar<j»^ 

A cele a'eluvoit esgardo 

Que r Abbti de Saint Denis garde. 
• « • « « 

Et r Oriflaiinuo cuidrejaite 
Chui a terre, et la saisireut 
Ramans, qui apres b' enfidrent." 

Chron. Met, ann. 1304. 
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The ^^Boyal Standard" of the Ereneh monaichB to 
deaoribed as of blue, adorned ^th fleuis-de-Iis of gold* 

That of Philip Augublud at Ijovmes is thus noticed by 
Guiart: — 

Galon de Hootigiii porta, 
On la Ghronique &iix m'enBeigne, 
Be fin aaiir luiaaxit Enseigne 
A fleiira de lys d'or aoni^e, 
Frds du loi fat oette jotumte 
A rendnnit da riobe Eftendart." 

An ordinance of Philip IV. in 1306, quoted by Pere 
Daniel (Mil. Fran. j. 520), under the heading, ^^L'or- 
donnance dn Iloy quant 11 va en Armez,'' direots : That 
the chief Ecuyer Tranchant shall have charge of the 
Eoyal Standard: that the chief Chamberlain shall oany 
the Banner of the king: and that the chief Yarlet 
Tranchant shall follow close beliind tlic king, bearing 
his Pennon; and his duty is to accompany the king 
whereyer he may go, in order that all may know where 
the monarch is stationed. 

The knightly Banner of this time may be seen in 
Itoy. MS. 20, D. i ; in the lives of the OSaB (CotL 
MS., D. i.); and in many of the plates of the 
Painted Cliamber. In all these examples it is quadran- 
gular, but not square: its height is double its breadth. 
The effigy at Minster, Isle of Sheirpey, (Stothard, PL 
XLT.) gives us in sculpture a large specimen of the 
banner, and shews very distinctly how it was &stened 
to the staE by tasselled cords. 

The office of Bannerer of the City of London was filled 
in the thirteenth century by the family of Fitz Walter, 
who held tlie castlery of Baynard's Castle in fee for the 
performance of this duty. The services and privileges 
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attached to the office are laid down in a curious docu- 
ment printed in Blount's "Antient Tenures," from a 
MS. preserved by Dugdale. They are recorded under 
two heads : the rights in time of war, and the rights in 
time of peace. "We give the first in full: a mere note 
inll suffice for the other, which are priyileges rather of 
a ciyil than a military character : — 

These aie the rights which Eobert litz Wauter, 
OasteUan of London, Lord of Wodehom, has in the city 
of London : That is to say, the said Bobert and his heirs 
ought to be, and are. Chief Bannerers of London, by fee, 
for the said Castleiy, that hia awmtora and he have of 
Castle Baynard in the said City. In time of "War the 
said Eobert and his heirs are to seiwe the city in manner 
following. The said Robert is to come on his barded 
horse («tw «o» DesMer eovert), he the twentieth man-at- 
arms, all with horses housed with cloth or iron (coverts 
de tef/le ou de fer\ as far as the great gate of the minster 
of St, Paul, with the Banner of Ma arms displayed before 
him. And when he is come to the great gate of the 
aforesaid minster, mounted and equipped as aiuresaid, 
then ought the Mayor of London, with his Sheriffs an^ 
Aldermen (ow touz sea ViaeomU et sea Avdermans), 
armed in their arms, to come out of the minster of St. 
Paul as far as the said gate, with his Banner in his 
hand ; all being on foot. And the Banner shall be red, 
having an image of St. Paul in gold, the feet, hands and 
head of silver, with a silver Sword in the hand of the said 
image. And as soon as the said Eobert shall see the 
Mayor and his Sheriff and his Aldermen come on foot 
out of the said minster, bearing this Banner, then the 
said Robert, or his Heirs^ who owe this service to the 
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said City, shall dismount from his horse, and shall salute 
the Mayor as his oompanion and peer, and shall say to 
him : ^ Sir Mayor, I am oome hither to fulfil the service 
which I owe to tli(^ city.' Then the Mayor, Sheriffs, 
and Aldermen shall say : ^ We deliver to you, as the 
Bannerer by fee of this City, this Banner, to bear and 
govern to the honour and profit of our City, to the best 
of your power.' Then the said Eobert or his Heirs 
shall receiTe the Banner. Then the Mayor of the said 
City and his Sheriffs shall follow him to the gate, and 
sliull deliver to the said liobert a horse of the vitlue of 
twenty pounds'. And the horse shall have a saddle of 
the arms of the said Bobert", and shall have a housiDg 
of Cendal silk of the same arms ; and they shall take 
twenty pounds sterling, and shall deliver them to the 
Chamberlain of the said Bobert, for his expenses this day. 
And the said Bobert sihall mount the horse which the 
said Mayor has given to liim^ holding the Banner in his 
hand. And as soon as he is mounted, he shall require 
the Mayor to cause to be elected a Marshal out of the 
troops of the City. And as soon as the Marshal is 
elected, the said Eohert shall duect the Mayor and 
Citizens to have the Tocsin of the said city rung (que 
faeeni ioner U Sem emmunal de la tUete (Xiee); and all 



r Evidanflj » inig|«ke of tiie ttMi> 
■erttMr* Sndi a imn of tUxteenth con* 
tuj mOKUj would make aboot £900 of 

modern currenry 

• The silver inutrix of the seal of tliLn 
baron is still in existence, and was ex- 
hibited at a meeting of tbe Bopi So- 
delj of AnMqoaiiea in 1777» aa jmooEded 
in ^ Sftii volume of the AtdM«ffia» 
Plate XVII. 4^ that vohmie fpvea m a 
repreaentatton of the leaL It exhibits 



the "aaddle of the anna of the «dd 
Bobert.'^ the anna being repeated on 

the shield and housing: the knight ia 
armed with the sword. This seal was 
inadp brtweon 1298 and 1304, as it con« 
tiuuii aL»o a shield of the anus of Ferrers ; 
Robert Fita Walter having nunvied n 
lady of that hooae hi 1298: aho djing 
in 1304k the baron married into another 
&mily> 
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the commonalty shall go with the Banner of St. Paol, 

wMch tlie said Eobert shall carry, as far as Aldgate. 
Beyond that, the Banner shall be borne by one approved 
of the said Bobert and the Mayor. If so be («t mint 
9oif) they have to go forth ont of the city, then ought 
the said Eobert to elect two ot the most discreet persons 
from each ward of the dty, to proyide for the safe keep- 
ing of the city during their absence. And this conncil 
shall be held at the Priory of the Trinity by Aldgate. 
And for every town or castle that the host of London 
shall besiege, the said Bobert shall receive from the com- 
monalty of London a hnndred shillings for his pains, and 
no more, though the siege should last for a year. These 
are the rights that the said Bobert shall have in London 
in time of War.'' 

The rights of the Chief Bannerer in time of peace were 
the possession ot one of those jurisdictions called a Soke, 
the power of imprisoning and punishing certain ofiSenders 
within his district, the privilege of taking part in every 

Great Council" held by the Mayor, and some others of 
a similar kind. And if the culprit within his jurisdic- 
tion has deserved death for treason, ^'then shall he be 
tied to the post which is in the Thames at the Wood 
Wharf, where boats are fastened, there to remain for two 
floods and two ebbs of the tide. And if he be con- 
demned pur ecmmun larem, then is he to be taken to the 
Elms^, and there undergo his punishment like other com- • 
mon thieves." 

Not less in honour than was the gold-and-silver Ban- 



* The Elms iu Saiithtield; an andent " Fiirca; Ikctu' aj>u(li I Imellos com. Miii- 
pheeorancBtin. A Ckm Boffl oftld* dkMx" Stiype, b. ui. p. m 
ceabary (4 Hen. m.) menfioM the 
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Her of Seint Paul in the flouth, vas the Banner of Saint 

John of Ecvcrley in the north of England. It accompanied 
the heroic Edward the First in his wars in Bootiand; 
and, besidea the military bannerer, appears to have had 
a derioal custodian : as "we learn ftcm this curious docu- 
ment preserved in the Tower ; — 

**Bez dilecto et fiddi auo, Jobanxii de Waraima, Comiti Suir*, 
eoBtodi 8110 xegni et terra 8ooti», mlntem. 

Cum HUM, ob leverantiam Sonetl Johamus de BeTerlaoo, ^oriosi 
eonfenoriB Chiisti, coiieenerimiis dileefco derico xiostro Gileberto de 
GiymoBbj, qui Vexilliim ejmdem Soneti ad hob usque partee Scotue, 
detulii, et ibidem de prfficeptonoetro cum YeziUo iUo, duzante gaena 
nostra Sootus^ moram fedt, quondam ecdeaiam, yiginti marearam tel 
Ubrarum Taloiem annaum attmgentem, ad nostram donationem spec- 
tantem, et in regno Scotw proximo Tacatuzam. 

" Yobia mandamus quod pi»&to GKleberto, de btgusmodi ecdeaia^ 
in pnsdieto regno Seotio^ provideii iadatiB, quamprimum ad id optui- 
leiit se fiieoltas. 

** Teste Bege, apnd EyrUiani aij. die Oetobris.** (1296«.) 

The triangular Pennon occurs in many of the groups 
of the Painted Chamber. It is not always heraldlcaUy 
charged ; but this may haye arisen from the partial de- 
cay of the colours. 

The Lance-flag, of one, of two, or of three points, may 
be seen in our woodcuts, I^ob, 55, 62 and 80. 

The liurns and Trumpets used in battle are nut fre- 
quently represented in the pictures of the time; but 
good examples occur in Boy. M&, 20, D. i, and on Plate 
xzxTi. of the Painted Chamber. The trumpets are <^ 
two kinds, straight and slightly curved ; and are figured 
as of four or five feet long. The straight trumpet ap- 
pears on folio 222^. of Boy. MS. 20, D. L; and is borne 
as a heraldic charge on the shield of Sir Eoger de 



fkt S4 Sd.L in Tun, Lgnd^New Kynier, voL i. p. 848. 
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Trampington (woodcut, No. 73). The long, mmred 
trumpet occurs on folio 2V. of Eoy. MS. 20, D. i. 
Both kinds aie piotuied in Plate xxxvi. of the Painted 
Chamber. The smaller semioiioalar Horn is drawn on 

foHo 70 of 20, D. i. 




aSMAT BBAL OF XIMO SOWAkD TBB llMfT 

No. 86. 

From the collection of medieval "Proverbes" already 
cited, we leam that Spain was still the favourite mart for 
<he knightly OBAsasB. Denmark and Bzittany had also 

Z2 
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a celebrity for their breeds of horses of a different cha- 
racter. The fiat of popular approval is given to the 

" Dextriers de Caatille. 
Palefrois Danois. 
BouasiuB de Bretague." 

Such was the noble nature of the high-bred dextrarius 
that, when two knights had been dismounted and were 
eontmuing the fight on foot, their horses, left to them- 
selves, instantly commonc(5d a conflict of their own of the 
most gallant and desperate character. A representation 
of a double battle of this kind is given on folio 42 of 
Boy. MS. 12, F. xiii., a treatise De naiura Pecudum^ 
Volucrum^^^ ^c. The form of the Saddle of this time, 
vdth its high pommel and cantle, may be seen in the 
Boyal seals engraved on Plates 52, 79, 81 and 85 ; and 
again in the figure numbered 58. It was sometimes 
heraidically decorated. In the purchases for the Wind- 
sor Touinament''| in 1278, we have: — 

" D Felis Le Seler. viij. sell' de arm Angl. p*6. Lziiij. ti. P'is. 

''D Eodem. iiij. selle brond* de filo auri et argent tract videlicet 
una de arm Eob'ti Tibetot una de arm Jofiis de Neele. j. do am 
Imb'ti Ghiidonis et una de arm Comitis Comub' p'(^ ^. viij. ti. 

** D Eodem. j. sella brond' eodem modo de arm JotSm de Grely. 6 
Bcalop argent' p*d. zzzriij. tt" ^ 

On the seal of Alexander II. of Sootland, 1214—49, 
the king's saddle is ensigned with a lion rampant (Cotton 
Charter, xix, 2). And the seal of Eobcrt Fitz-Walter, 
1299, presents an analogous example (Plate xrn. of 
vol. v. of the Areheeologia). The Stirmp of Hie period is 



' Jftiktokigkh vol. xrii^p, 806. 
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shewn by numerous examples to have been triangular, 
8ee woodoutsy No. 47 y 48 aQd 56. The Peytrel or bieast- 
plate was sometimes of plain feishion, as in the first seal 
of Henry III. ( woodcut, "No. 79): sometimes it had the 
pendent ornaments of the preceding period, as in the 
example on Plate xxzvn. of the Painted Chamber, where 
the pattern is a string oi" golden trefoils. From the 
Windsor Koll quoted above we hnd that the poitrail was 
of leather, aad that this leather was oooasionally gilt : — 

" Do Stephano de Perone zi. par. strep et xL pectoral' deaurat p'c. 
xxij. Ti. 

"De eodem. iiij freii cu pector et strepis de corea. p'C. vi. ti. 
De eodem. ij. ireu ij. pectof et ij. strep deauf . p'5. iiij. ti." 

The Bridle presents two kinds of bits : one has the 

cheeks joined by a bar from thcii- lower end, as in wood- 
cut, No. 80 ; the other has no such cross-bar (see fol. 27 of 
Harl. MS. 3,244). The last quotation ftom the Windsor 
EoU shews us that the bridles wore sometimes gilt. The 
group from the P^ted Chamber on our woodcut. No. 82, 
offers a carious arrangement of the brow-band. The 
roonds in tiie original are gold-oolour. 

The Caparison of the knightly steed appears to have 
been of &ve kinds. 1, The horse has a couverture'' of 
chaJn-mail only. 2. The oouverture is of quilted work. 
3. The housing is of a light, fluttery material, probably 
covering an armour of chain-mail. 4. A light housing, 
heraldically decozated, which seems to haye no armour 
beneath. 6. The horse has no furniture beyond the 
ordinary war-saddle, peytrel and bridle. 

Of the mailed dextrier we have already had some 
notice in the preceding century (see page 169). The 
example here given is from the Painted Chamber. 
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No. 86. 



The trapper of chain-mail occurs on two of the plates of 
that work: those numbesred 31 and 37. A fragment of 
a sunilar defence is seen on the Shnrland monument at 
Minster (Stothard, PL xli.). But representations of this 
kind of annament are of the greatest rarity. It is, how- 
eyer, often mentioned by the writers of the time; though, 
perhaps, not without some exaggeration of the numbers of 
mail-clad steeds gathered in the host. At the battle of 
Kuova Croce in 1237, between the imperialists and the 
Mikmese^ Matthew Paris tells us that: ^^A credible 
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Italian asserted that Milan with its depeudencies raised an 
army of six thousand men-at-amiB with iron-dad hoisea^" 
The Ohranicon Oobnaneiise^ under the year 1298, describuig 
the force of "Australes, qui armis fcn-eis iitebantur," 
brought against the duke of Austria, says: ^^Habebaut 
6t multos qui habebaat dextraiios, id est, equoB magnos. 
Hi equi cooperti fherunt ooopertoriis ferreis, id eat, veste 
ex circiilis ferrcis contexta." An ordinance of Philip 
the Fair in 1303 provides that every holder of an estate < 
of 600 liyres rental, shall fimiiah for defence of the realm 
un gentilhomme bien arm^ et monte a cheyal de cin- 
quante livres toumois et convert de couvertures de fer 
on de oouverture pouipointe\" The particular use of the 
balding of steel or pom pointerie yns to defend the boraea 
against the missiles of the enemy. Sutcliffe's " Practice 
of Arms," written in the sixteenth century, when the 
inusquet vas rapidly sapplanting the long-bow, has: 
ITae of late times hath brought in divers sorts of Horse- 
men, which, according to their armes and furniture, have 
divers names. Some Horse are barded ; others without 
bardes. The Erencb Men-of-armes, in times past, used 
barcled Horses, for feai'e of our Aitowcs. Kowc, since 
Archerie is not so much reckoned of, and Bardes are but 
a weak defence against Sbotte, Lanciers, leaving their 
bardes, are armed much like to the Albanian Stradiots." 

The pourpointcd housing is named in the ordinance of 
Philip IV. quoted above, and it may probably be im- 
plied in most cases where we read of a cheval convert." 
Eigord, under 1211, ( l>attle of Bovines,) describes the 
approach of the Imperialists on their barded horses: 

" Pagp 3S5. " Cmn wiuw forro coopertis." 
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" Dixit quod viderat equos militimi coopertos, . . . quod 
eiat evidentissiinxim pugnflB Bignim." In a roll of ex- 
penses, of 1294, given by Du Oange^", "Pour les 
gages de Monsieur Bertran Massole, retcnu aux gages 
accoustumez pour lui et deux Ecuyers,'' we read: '^Et 
estoit luy et autre a oheTanx oouverts, et un autre sans 
cheval couvert and again : " Pour onze Ecuyers a 
cheyaux couverts, a chacun vii. sols yi. deniers par jour, 
et pour denx qni n'ont point ehevaux oouyerts^ chaeon y* 
sols," 

In England, the armed horse came into use between 
the years 1285 and 1298' for, whHe the Statute of 
Winchester in 1285 makes no mention of any defence 
for the steed, the Statute of 27 Edw. I. in eyeiy case 
requires such an armament ; — 

• 

" Le Eey ad ordenc qe sire Thoiuaa de i^'urnivall voit en Ics contcea 
de Notingham et de Derb', de eslire, trier, ordener et aaseor gentz 
d' armes cu meismea I03 contcz, aussi bien a chival come a pie, do 
toutz ecus qui snnt de age d'entro vint anns e seissaunte: ensi qe 
cliescuu qe eyt xxx. liverees de terre, seit mis a un chival covert : e 
de seissaunte liverees, a deux chivaiix covertz : e se vera mount de 
chescune xxx. liveree de terre, a im chival covert. E s'il eit plus 
avant qe xxx. liveree de terre 0 ne mio seisauute, qe en ceo qe il avera 
eutre ks xxx. livereez, seit joint e mis a im autre seixa de meisme 
la condicion. 

" K do ecus ([ui uveront meins do trcnte liveree dc terre en aval 
jusi jes ;i seiaaunte sondes, e de ceus qe ont seisauute soudeea, e de 
seisaunte soudces en amount, soient enjoingnz e mis as autrea qe 
serront de 'meisme I'estat, dc si qe il seient a xxx. liverees, e adunkes 
soient assis a un chival covert: ensi qe chescune trente liveree de 
terre, aussi de greiudres come de meindres, face un chival covert. 

"E face le dit sire Thomas mettre en roulle les nouns de touz 
ceaus qi serront assis as ciuvaux coTertz, e le noumbre des cbivaux 
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par eu8 severeaument de cliesciin wapentake!, e aussi les nouns de 
gent a pe par eus. 

" E ausitost come il avera ce fet, distinctement e apertement de ce 
certifie le Rey. 

"Don' a Noef Chastel sur Tyne, le xxv. jour de Novembre'." 

The housing of a lighter material seems to be presented 
to us in the engravings, Nos. 47, 72 and 80. The folds 
of the drapery in these examples have in no degree the 
character of a stiff quilted garment. The last of the 
three miniatures (from the Lives of the Offas) is further 
curious from its exhibiting in the same group the horse 
with and without its housing. The caparisoned steed in 
front is that of King Offa the First, who leads his troops 
to the defeat of the Scots. A very early example of the 
trapper is foimd in the seal of Saer de Quinci, earl of 
Winchester, 1210 — 19 : engraved in Laing's Scottish 
Seals, Plate xi. In this monument, too, the housing is 
armoried ; which seems to shew that the heraldic and the 
plain housing were introduced simultaneously. Neither 
of them was at this early time a necessary concomitant 
of knightly dignity ; for we find no English royal seal 
exhibiting the caparisoned steed till the time of Edward I. 
(See woodcut. No. 85.) Another early instance of the 
• armorial trapper is afforded by the seal of Hugo de Vere, 
carl of Oxford, 1221 — 63"; and in this, as in other ex- 
amples, it will be remarked that, while the couverture 
of the horse is decorated with heraldic devices, the sur- 
coat of the knight is altogether plain. The seal here 
given, of Eoger de Quinci, earl of Winchester from 1219 
to 1264, has the same arrangement. 



» Pat. 27 Edw. I., m. 10; in Turr. Loud.— New Kymcr, vol. i. p. 901. 
' Engravetl in ArchffoL Journ., vol. ix. p. 27. 
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CHlier examples of the aimoried haiuing will be f(nmd 
in the liyes of the Offiis, tlie Painted (Camber, in the 

seal of Patrick, earl of March, 1292 (Laing, p. 54), in 

the monument of Edmund Crouchback, 1296, (Stothard, 

PL zLm.) and in onr engiarings, Kos. 47 and 85. 

Towards the end of the thirteenth century came in the 

fashion of ornamenting the head of the horse with a Fan 

Crest) similar to that £xed on the helm of the knight. 

This M crest for the horse is a decoration of very high 

aiitirjiiity it appears among the Assyrian sciilj)turcs, and 

again among the Lydan marbles in the liritish Museum. 

See the engrayings at page 159 and page 285 of Mr. Yanx's 

able work on onr national eoUeetion. The seal of Patrick 

Dunbar, carl of March, 1292, affords a good example of 

knight and steed decorated with the &n erest; it is 

fignred in Laing's Ancient Scottish Seals, page 54. In 

tlio provision for the Windsor Tournament in 1278, crests 

are iumished for every knight and every horse'* 

**Ilyqiialibet galea j. cieflta ) , 
n p quolibet equo j. cresta ) ' 

They were in this case made of parchment, and &stened 

by means of nailb or rivets uud " chastoncs" : — 

"It p qualibct cresta j. pell' parcameu nid'. 
It p qualibet cresta j. par chastou et j clauun." 

The olayones are again mentioned in the Wardrobe Ac- 
counts of King Edward I. in 1300* : " factura diversorom 
armorum, vexiliorum, ct penoceilorum, pro Domino Ed- 
wardo filio Begis et Johanne de, Lancastriay jamberis^ 
poleyns, platis, nno capello ferri, nna Cresta com elavis 
argenti pro eodera capcUu/' &c. The cluisto (Fr. chaton) 
was a kind of socket or cavity, but the particular aiiange- 
ment of it in fixing the erest has not been ascertained. 

^ ArdMoL, voL xvii. p. 306. « PnUialMd by Boy. Soo. of Antiqaariea. 
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About the same time we first hear of a defence for the 
hoorae of the natnie of the later chanfrein. The same 

"Windsor Boll of 1278 privcs us the earliest notice of 
these "copita" of leather, made after the fashion (cfe 
aimiltiudine) of horses' heads: — 

**D Milon le Cuiieuf. zxzviij. copita cof de simiiitud' capit equoj 
p'c pec ij.s." 

They appear again in 1301, under the name of testarw 
(or ieaterce) in the Indenture of Delivery of the Castle of 
Montgomery to William de Leybum (Cott. MS. Yitell. 
C. X. fol. 154) : " Item liberavit eidem iij. par coopcrto- 
rum ferri et ij. Testaras et v. loricas cum capite et y. 
sine oapite," &o. 

The thirtemith eentury appears to haye retained all the 
Engines lor the approach and attack of towns that were 
m use during the preceding age. In this century we 
£rst obtain pictorial OTidenoe of the form and principle 
of the mangona or ti'obuchet of the midille-ages, and from 
this yaluable testimony we learn that the motive power 
of torsion employed during the dassio period is no longer 
in &your ; but instead, we have a machine from which, 
by means of a counterpoised beam, a large stone is cast 
forth from a sling fixed at one end of the beam. We 
have already (page 330) referred to the drawings of 
these instruments iii uu Arabic uianuscript of this cen- 
tury, used by Captain Favc and M. Eeinaud in their 
work, J)u feu gregem^ ^e. Other early representa- 
tions occur in Eoy. MS. 16, G. vi., copied in ShaVs 
Dresses and Decorations in the ivory carving figured 
in the fourth volume of the Journal of the ArchaBological 
Association, and in the £hides sur VArUQerie of the Em- 
peror of the French, Vol. ii. Plato m. In the work of 
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Gilles Colonne*, written for his pupil, Philip the Eair of 
France, wc have a distinct account of four varieties of the 
tarebuchet : Of pieniers^" he says, there are four kindsy 
and in all Ihese machines there is a beam whidi is raised 
and lowered by meauB of a counterpoise, a sling being 
attached to the end of the beam to discharge the stone. 
Sometimes the comiterpoise is not sufficient, and then 
they attach ropes to it, in order to move the beam. The 
counterpoise may either be fixed or moveable, or both at 
omoe. In the fixed counterpoise, a box is &stened to the 
end of tlie hrain^ and tilled, with stones or sand, or any 
heavy body. Those machines, anciently called trabuUumj 
oast their missLles with most exactness, hecause the weight 
acts in a uniform manner. Their aim is so sure that one 
may, so to say, hit a needle. If the gyn carries too far, 
it must be drawn back or loaded with a heayier stone: 
if Ihe contrary, then it must be advanced or a smaller 
stone supplied. For without attention to the weight of 
the stone, one cannot hope to reach the given mark. 

Others of these machines have a move&ble counter- 
poise attached to the beam, turning upon an axis. This 
variety was by the Bomans named hiffa. The third 
kind, which is called tnj^tim^ has two weights: one 
fixed to the beam and the other moveable around it : 
by this means, it throws with more exactness than the 
Uffa, and to a greater distance than the trebuehet. The 
fourth sort, in lieu of weights fixed to the beam, has a 
number of ropes j and is discharged by means of men 
polling simultaneously at Hie cords. This last kind does 
not cast such large stones as the others, but it has the 
advantage that it may be more rapidly loaded and dis- 

" De r^mine principum.'* The author died in 1316. 
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enlarged iSum they. In using the pemeis by night, it is 

necessary to attach a lighted body to the projectile : by 
this means, one may discover the force of the machine^ 
and legnkte the weight of the stone aoooidingly 

The trebuchet arranged with cords is represented in 
the treatise Ihi feu gregeok noticed above, and in the 
iitttdei 9ur l^ArUUerie^ toL iL PL m. Those ^miliar 
with the sights of the Thames will not fbil to be strnek 
with the curious resemblance between this ancient engine 
of war&re and the appaiatus by which a gang of colliers 
raise the cargo from the hold of their ships. 

Matthew Paris mentions the plying by day and by 
night of the terrible trebachet^ .Under 1246, he giyes 
. us the letter of Master Walter de Oera, a dork of 
the Emperor, to the king of England, recounting the 
events of the Italian campaign: About eight days be* 
fore the end of last July, my Lord laid sLsge to the 
Castle of Capaccio, ia which were (certaui knights) 
traitors to him, and who had attempted his life, with a 
bandred and My others, including knights, c»)SB*bow- 
men, and other Mends of theirs ; all of whom my said 
Jjord, by iminterrupted di^oliarges of missilea^ day and 
night, &om seren well-ordered Trebuohets, and by Tigoi- 
4>ns and unceasing assaults, also made night and day, re- 
duced to such a helpless state that they could not assist 
one another V The oasUe was finally taken and de> 
stroyed, tiie garrison punished by loss of eye-sight and 
otlier mutilations ; and the six leaders who had attempted 
the life of the Emperor, having partaken the punishment 

• T.ib, iii. pars iii. The Alhinn of trebua>t." See S0Om AnMoUl^qfU, 

Yilliird de iiomiectjiart (of the thirtoenth vol. vi. p. 76. 

century) contams abo directions for cou- * Matthew Fari^ page 624. 
■tnictiiig the **lbrt eogxeng con apela 
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of their obmrades, were by the impeiial order sent to 
all the kings and prinoes tbrotigliout the varions oountiries 
of the world, with, tke impression of the papal bull, which 
was found there, stamped on their foreheadS| to give 
public notice of their treachery." 

The trebuchets were sometimes distinguislied by par- 
ticular names, a fancy already begun in the "J\£ate- 
Griffon" of GoBur-de-Lion's war-tower, and afterwards 
largely indidged in the great bombards of tiie fifteenth 
and succeeding centuries. In 1303, when the Bernese 
besieged Wimmis^ they had two trebuchets, one.of which 
was named La JiUe de M», the other I?Ane'. 

In 1850, under the direction of the present Emperor 
of the ^French, a trebuchet of large dimensions was con- 
structed after the ancient, monuments, and set up at the 
Ecole d'Artillerie atYincennes. A minute account of its 
formation and the experiments made with it, has been 
given in the Bcport to the Minister of War by Capt. 
Fave : this report is printed in the JSiudea sur VArtSkm^ 
vol. ii. page 38. 

The projectiles thrown from the ancient trebuchets 
were rounded stones, barrels of Greek fiore or other in- 
cendiary compositions, and occasionally the putrid bodies 
of animals, when the siege was obstinately prolonged, or 
the combatants were greatly exasperated. The rounded 
stones are particularly mentioned by Ghiiart : — 

** Gi(5tent man^onniaus ct perrieres: 
La f^rosso pierre arcoudie 
Demainne a i'aler grant bondic. ' 

Chron. Metr., Par. i. vers 3,296. 

The English seem to have been somewhat behindhand 

K Chron. de Juitii^: dted CoL Oflfimr in hk Uhmn mtt VJmHUm dm 
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in the oonstructLOii of their pemeis, for Matthew Pans 

tells us that in 1253 the Gascons hurled stones and darts 
of such wonderful size on the army of the king, that 
many of them were canied into England, to be exhibited 
as cariosities^ 

The mangonel was used also in sea-fights. In the 
Additamenta to the Jlistoria Major of Matthew Paris, we 
have an accoimt of the taking of Damietta^ in whieh oc- 
curs this passage : " Et lapides de mmgoneUis nawdibus, 
qui sic parabantiir ut quinquo vel sex lapides simul longo 
jaeeremt*." It does not seem, however, (as it has been 
suggested,) that we have here the description of an en- 
gine which threw five or six stones at once : we must 
rather understand that hye or six mangonels -were so 
managed as to shoot in yoUeys* 

Another variety of the trebnchet was the Biblia or 
Bible ; but its distinctive character has not been ascer- 
iained. It is mentioned in 1238: ^^adducens secum 
Biblia^^PetFariametcaetembelUcainstnmLentaV' And 
in the Rmmn de Claris : 

" Li rois fait ses engins drecier 
Et vers les baas mura duuntoier; 
Bibles et Kangoniaux gMiw, 
£t les Chats auz fosses mener, 
Les Berfrois traiie vers les mur : 
Gil dedans oe sont pas i but." 

And again, in the same romance :— 

" Et pierres grans et les Pierriers, 
Et les Bibles qui sont trop fiera, 
QetenV &o. 

Other names occur at this time, indicating machines 

for casting stones: some of these are probably mere 
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synonyms of the words already noticed ; and of the par- 
ticular mechanism jmplied by others, it is mn, in the ab- 
sence of cotemporary diairings, to hope for an exact idea. 

Besides the engines of the mangona kind, formed by 

a sling and weight, there was another class constructed 

on the principle of the cross-bow. The Spingarda and 

Spingardella {Espringale) appear to have been arbalests 

mounted on frames with wheels, somewhat after the 

maimer of the field-pieces of our own day. The French 

used them against the Flemings at the battle of Mons- 

en-PueUe in 1304:— 

Joignaut d'eus rot deuz.Bsprin gales, 
Que gar^ons au tirer »7aiiceiit."~<?tMar<. 

They shot forth, not only stones, but darts or quarrels > 

" Et font getter leiirs t s|iriiigaie8: 
Ca et la sonnent li ciairala: 
Li garrot, empen6 d'airain, 
Quatre on ciuq en percent tout outre." 

Guiart, aimee 1304. 

They were also called Arbaleatea a UuTy and under this 

name are included by Christine de Pisau (in the four- 
teenth century) in the aimament for a strong siege: 

Denx eens arbalestres^ trente autres urbaleates a iour^ et 
cent autres a croc, . . . douze tours tons nenfe, a tendre 
arbalestres," &c. From the last item we see very clearly 
that the distinctive name of this arbalest was derived 
from the instrument nsed to bend its powerful bow. The 
figure of an espringale mounted on its carriage is given 
in the Etudes sur P Artilleries vol. i. Plate i. 

The old contrivances to cover the sappers as they ap- 
proached the walls of a besieged place, still continued in 
use: the Cat, the Cat-castle (chat-chasiel), theYiiita, and 
other varieties of the mantlet occuning frequently in the 

▲ a 
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chronicler and poems uf the time. The king, in the 
£oman de Claris^ 

" — fait 868 engins dreoier, 
Efe les Chats aux fosses mener.*' 

In 1256, the Papal troups, led by the Archbishop of 
£aveana, attack Padua, defended by the partisaQS of the 
t3rrant Eccelino : the archbishop, siuTOunded by a medley 
of knights and monks, soldiers and priests, assaulted the 
city at the gate of the Ponte Aitinato : they had made 
their approaohes under ooyer of a ^'kind of moveable 
gallery which they called Fwt^«." The defendants from 
their walls poured burniug pitch, aud boiling oil upon 
the wooden yinea, so that it took fire ; but the city gate 
being also of wood, the besiegers pushed the machine 
close to the gate, burnt it down and entered the placed 

The Moveable Towers also were stiU in vogue. Under 
the name of berjrois, they are mentioned in the passage 
on a preceding page from the Roman de Claris* Under 
the year 1204 they are named by Guiart: — 

Uh fort Chastel se fust dr^e : 
lie Bommet plus haut en repose 
Que les murs de Ghdllart grant chose.** 

In Roy. MS. 20, D. i., of about the close of this cen- 
tury, the wooden Tower occuis in several of the minia- 
tures. It is constructed in the maimer of a scaffolding^ 
having at the top an open platform filled with archers: 
its height, that of the city walls, close to which it is 
placed. Examples will be found on folios 305, 306 and 
317. The besieged, when fliey were able to discover the 
point to which the assaulting tower was to be moved, 
loosened the soil in that spot by digging ; so that, when 
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the ponderous T" ft^^""** ai'rived, it wad overturned by its 
fore-vkeela sinkixig into the soft earth". The ChaU 
Chastel combined the beffrU and the eattus. 

But the best aooount that can be ofiered of the Biege 
operationa of this tinie, is fiinushed hy a ootempoiaiy 
. 'writer, the Seneschal of Caroassone ; himself the oom- 
mander of the defendm*? forces. This very curious docu- 
mmt is preserved in the Arohives of FranoOi and has 
been published in the BihUolXique de VEcok de» Chartes^ 
vol. vii. p. J. Carcassone was besieged in the autumn 
of 1240 by the son of the Yicomte de Beziers; and 
the defender of the eity, QnillanTne des Oimes, sends to 
Queen Blauclie, regent of the kingdom dui*ing the ab- 
sence ui baint Louis, an exact account of the proceedings. 
Caroassone was smioiinded with a double wall^ furnished 
as usual .with towers, and having, seyeral barbioans in 
advance of its various gates. The object of llie Barbican 
was to afford ihe besieged the means of a flgmfeing attack : 
it was formed something like a street, with a wall on eaeh 
side, terminating in a kind of open tower : and it thus 
became necessary that the enemy should act in the iirst 
instance against this outwork; for, by assaulting the 
€LU'taiii, they would be exposed to a flmik utUuk i'roiu 
the barbican, and might also be assailed in the rear by 
sorties from the head of the work. 

" To his most excellent and highly illustrious mistress, 
Blanche, by the grace of God, Queen of the ii'rench, 
William des Oimes^ Seneschal of Garoassonei her humble 
and devoted servant, greeting and feithfiil service. 

''Madame, this is to let you know that the city of 
Carcassone was besieged by him who calls himself the 

A a 2 
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Viscount, and by his accom])liceSj on the Monday foUow- 
ing the Octave of the Nativity of the Blessed Mary'. 
And immediately we vrho were within the city took ftom 
them the suburb GraveiUant^ which is before the Toulouse 
gate ; and thence we obtained nnich timber, which was 
of great use to us. The said suburb extended from the . 
Barbican of the city as ftr as the comer of the said titj. 
And the same day, our enemies, through the multitude 
of their forces, took from us a mill. Afterwards, Olivier 
de Termes, Bernard Hugon de Serre-Longue, Qecaud 
d'Aniort, and those who were with tiiem, lodged Hiem- 
selves between the comer of the city and the water ; and 
there, on the same day, by means of tlK ditches in that 
spot, and by breakiog up the roads which lay between 
them and us, they so fortified fli^nselyes tiiat we could 
by no means get at them. 

« On another side, between the bridge and the Castle 
Barbican, Pierre de Fenouillet and Benaud de Puy, 
Guillaume Fort, Pierre de la Tom-, and many otliers 
of Carcassone, established themselves. And at both 
these places they had so many Cross^bowmen^ that no 
man could stir out of the city without being wounded. 
Aftei-wards they set up a mangonel before our barbican, 
when we lost no time in opposing to it from within an 
excellent Turkish petrary^, which played upon the man- 
gonel and those about it ; so that when they essayed to 
cast upon us, and saw the beam of our petrary in motion, 
they fled, utterly abandoning thair mangonel. And in 
that place they made ditches and palisades. Yet, as 
often as we discharged our petrary, we drove them from 

' 17 Sep. 12^. lar character had not been ascertained. 

* BftlifltanCM. Bnt H «m ft niacWae fioiP tlurowing large 

' FOfwrkmim^^pieakv^ Its particn- sUinei widi ooHideniliie ftfee. 
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it) still being unable to apfproacli the spot on aoooimt of 
the ditches, the pits, and tiie bolts from their bow8(?)— 

propter foszata^ quarellos et puteos qui ibi erant. 

MoreoTer, Madame, they began to mine at the bar- 
bican of the Karbonne gate ; and we, haying by listening 
ascertained where they were at work, proceeded to coun- 
termine ; and we built within the barbican a strong stone 
wall, so as still to letain half the barbican in surety: they 
then set fire to the props of their mine, and a breach was 
made in the outer part of our barbican. 

« They also began to mine against smother tower 
iMUam) of tiie outer ballium, but by oountermining we 
succeeded in dispossessing them of the work. Mter- 
wards they began (to mine) beneath another wall, and 
destroyed two of our battlements {cnmelhi de Heeis): 
but we speedily set up a good strong palisade be-' 
tween us. 

They mined also at the comer of the city, towards 
the bishop's house, and beginning their mine from a yery 

great distance, they came beneath a certain Saracenic wall 
(munim sarraceneum'^) to the wall of the OaUium, which, 
when we perceiyed, we forthwith made a good strong 
palisade between us and them, and countermined. Then 
they set fire to the props of their mine, and brought 
down about ten fathoms of our battlements. But we 
speedily made a good strong palisade, on the top of 
which we constructed a good breteclie\ with good loop- 

n This name was given to a wall forti- or of a tower, ciirried upon the series of 

tied with hattlemonts aud machicoulis, corbela called machicoulb. It was usually 

the fashiou having been originally in- removed in time of peace, being easily 

trodofiedbj fhe SaHUsens. put up again ia tSnu of war: fiir thie 

' A Bxctdbhe was a covered paHnge naeon, examplee are not ofU>n now to 

fionatraetedol'wood onflietopof a wall befiwmd. There are profaaUj none re- 
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boles for anows ; so that none of them dared to oome 
near ns in tiiis place. 

"They began also to mine at the barbican of the Porte 
de Rhodes^ working imdeiueath in order to reach our 
wall ; and in that place they formed a wonderfolly large 
passage. But when we perceived this, we immediately 
made, on each side of their work, a great and strong 
palisade ; and we also ooimtermined, and haying broken 
into their mine, speedily dispossessed them of it. 

Be it further known to you, Madame, that, from the 
beginning of the siege, they have never ceased making 
assaults. But we had such good store of eross-bows^ and 
of brave fellows determined to resist to the utmost, that 
they never assaulted us but with very great Iojsb to 
themselves. 

"At length, on a certain Sunday, they got together 

all their men-at-arms, cross-bowmen, and others, and in 
a body made an assault on the barbican below the castle : 
but we went down into the barbican, and discharged so 

many stones and qnarrels against them that we forced 
them to retire \ many being killed or wounded. On the 



maining in England, and they are rare 

in France, but occasionally occur in a 
dilapidated state, and th<' marks wliore 
they hare been placed art- to be sfon 
on almost every old fortUication. They 
fanned a very important part of the 
defenuTe ijitan in fbe middle ages. It 
waa in these wooden galleries that the 
arcbem were chiefly placed, and from them 
stones were hnrled on the hend-? of the 
umiailants throagh tin- ojx nin^H of the 
machiooulis, the men being entirely pro- 
tected tbe <mter boarding and raof of 
the bretklie or galleiy. (For many en- 
gravings orthMn, see Viollet-Le-Da^ 



Arcbltecitm Militdie dn M<^ren-Age, 

8v(). Piiri^ 1854.) There were loopholes 
in the outer hoiirdinfr ; and in the ^v iill 
behind openings for the supjily of pro- 
jectiles from the inner passage behind 
the parapet wall* in ftont of which the 
hrd!Mi9» were boilt. These prqjeotaka 
were conveyed to the top tiie walla or 
towers by means of the sort of wells 
which we find in the thickness of the 
walls of old austles. The Breteches were 
also called Hovrdi, They were some- 
times ereeted on the top of wooden pali- 
sades <mly, as was the oaae in tUs in- 
stance. 
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foUowmg Sunday^ after the Peast of St. Hiohael, tiliey 
made a very fierce assaidt. But we, thanks to the hrave 

defence of our men, repulsed them, killing and wuiuiding 
many : on onr side^ not one was either slain or mortally 
woundeid. 

. " The day after, towards the evening, hearing, Madame, 
tliat your troops were approaching to relieve us, the 
enemy set fire to l&e suburb of Caroassone. Th^ have 
entirely destroyed the buildings of the Friars Minor, 
and those of the monastery of the Blessed Mary, in the 
suburb) using the timber firom them to construct their 
palisades. But at night all the besiegers furtiTely with* 
drew ; and, with them, those of the suburb. 

" In sooth, Madame, we were well prepared to hold 
out much longer ; for, during the whole siege, not one 
of yoLU' people, however poor his estate, ever suffered for 
want of food; and we had com and meat enough for a 
much more obstinate resistance, if need had been. Be 
it kiiowji to you, Madame, that liiese evil-doers, on the 
second day of their coming, slew thirty-three priests and 
other holy men whom they met on entering the suburb. 
Enow also, Madame, that the Seigneur P. de Yoisin, 
your Constable of Carcassoue, E. de Capcudu, and Gerard 
d'Ennenyille^ have greatly distinguished themsdves in 
this afiair. But the Constable, by his vigilance, his 
bravery and his dai'ing, is entitled to the chief praise of 
all. On other matters conceming the district^ we can 
better render a faithful account, Madame, when we shall 
be in yoiu* presence. In a word, they began mines 
against us in seven different places: but we in most 
cases countermined them, and offered a stout opposition. 
They commenced their mines at their own (][uarters, so 
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that we knew nothing of their approach till they were 
near our walla. 

Given at Carcassone, 13 Oct. 1240. 

" Kaow, Madame, that the enemy burned the castles 
and towns which they passed in their flight.'' 

The town of Caroassone in its present state is pro^ 
bably the most perfect fnrtification of the middle ages 
in existence. The whole of the walls, towers, barbicans, 
ditches, and even the drawbridges, are still in being, 
and wonderfully little injured, considering that they date 
from the thirteenth and foiui;eenth centuries. Enough 
remains to restore the whole perfectly, without doubt or 
beditation. An admirable series of plans and drawings 
of these interesting fortiilcations lias been made by M. 
YioUet-Le-Duc for the ^French Government, shewing 
every part in its actual state, and an equally complete 
series of designs for their restoration, representing tbem 
exactly as tiiey appeared at the siege so well described 
by the Seneschal. The aooounts relating to the building 
of Hiese waUs and the preparations for their defiance, are 
preserved in the French archives. The veiy valuable and 
interesting series of drawings named above was exhibited 
by the French government in the Arohiteotaral Gallery 
of the Exposition des Beaux Arts in 1855, and a great 
part of them are beautiiully engraved on a reduced scale 
in the '^Essai sur 1' Architecture Militaire du Moyen- 
Age," already noticed. In these plans the situation of 
the castle on one side of the town, and of the different 
barbicans as described by the Seneschal, are very clearly 
marked. There are a few barbicans remaining perfect in 
England, as at Warwick and Alnwick. 

The siege of Bcdibrd Castle in 1224 affords anoth^ 
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good example of the. mode of attacking a stronghold at 
this period. The gairison in this instance were rebels to 
the king ; their leader, one Pawkes, a foreigner, a pairtisan 
of the Bishop of Winchester ; though not himself present 
at the time of the siege. The castle was invested by the 
king himself. Two lofty towers of wood, of the kind 
already described, were raised by the walls and filled 
with archers. Seven mangonno cast forth ponderous 
stones from morning till night Sappers approached the 
walls nnder cover of the Cat. First, the barbican, then 
the outer ballium, was taken. A breach in the second 
wall soon after gave the besiegers admission to the inner 
bailey. The donjon still held out, and the royalists pro- 
ceeded to attack it by means of their sappers. A suffi- 
cient portion of the foundations having been removed, 
the stanchions were set on fiie, one of the angles sank 
deep into the ground, and a wide rent laid open the in- 
terior of the keep. The garrison now planted the royal 
standard on the tow^, and sent the women to implore 
mercy. But a severe example was required, in order to 
strike terror among the disaffected in other quarters of 
the reahii. The knights and others, therefore, to the 
number of eighty, were hanged ; the archers were sent 
into Palestine, to redeem their feralt by fighting against 
the enemies of the faith; while their leader, Fawkes, 
who now surrendered himself at Coventry, was banished 
from the island*. 

Matthew Paris records the existence of a singular and 
somewhat poetical Monument of Victory, left to celebrate 
the capture of a castle in the Gampegna of Bome. The 

■ Wendover (in Pari% p. S70) ; JivaMt^ p. 142 j New Bjrmer, vcL L p^ 17& 
AjumL Wigfxm^ p. 486. 
$ 
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emperor had taken a caetle near Montfort^ belonging to 
the nephews and other lelatiYes of the pope, which he^ 

the pope, had newly built witli the money of the Cru- 
saders. The emperor destroyed the fortress, hanged all 
whom he fonnd therein, and in token of the destrootion 
of it, left a sort of tower half-destroyed^ that the memory 
of the oifence, as well as of his yengeancoi might never 
die'. 

Sea-hghts were still aehieved by the same knights, 
men-at-arms, archers and satellites/' as conteuded in 
landwai&re. A good piotorial example of a naval battle 
of this time ocours on folio 357 of Boy. MS. 20, D. L 
See also fol. 23'"^ of the same MS., for the picture of an 
aimed fleet Further examples of a similar kind will be 
found in this very curious volume, as well as of Tents 
and many other objects of military use. 

TouBNAM£Nis Continued to enjoy a large amoxmt of 
&vour among the nobles and knights, and their retainers : 
but princes began to see that these great ai med meetings 
of their poweiful vassals, in the facilities they afforded for 
oombinations against the royal power, and in the imposing 
exhibition of the baronial force and dignity necessarily 
involved in these pageants, were full of danger to tiie 
kingly order; and, in eonsequenoe, forbade their celebra- 
tion except under express permission of the sovereign 
The plea was, the dangers incurred by the competitors at 
these mock battles, and the disorders to which they some- 
times led. And indeed it was not difficult to justify the 
prohibition on these groimds. Among many instances 
that might be quoted of the tumultuous termination of a 

» Ptoifl, p. hlO, aub. an. 1241, ■ See Henanlt, vol. iii. p. 971. «d. 1774. 
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tournament, we may notice that of Eochester in 1251, 
«Xn this same year," says Pajis^ '^on the Feast of 
the Coiiception of the Blessed Virgin, a fierce Tourna- 
ment was lield at Rochester between the English and 
foreigners, in which the foreigners were so shamefully 
beaten that they disgraeefdlly fled to the city for re- 
fuge; liut, "being met by knights coming in an oppo- 
site direction, they were again attacked, despoiled, and 
soundly beaten with sticks and staves: and thus they 
returned with much interest the blows and injuries they 
had received at the tournament of Bracklcy. The anger 
and hatred between the English and foreigners increased 
in oonsequence, and became daily more fearfbl." Another 
striking example of this century is the hastilude between 
King Edward I. and the Count of Chalons in 1274, which 
was of so serious a nature as to receive the name of La 
petite Bataille de Ghiilans.'' The king, returning from 
the Holy Land, to idke possession of his crown, was in- 
vited by the Count to participate in a tourney which he 
was preparing. The king's company is said to have been 
a thousand only, while those engaged on the Count's side 
are estimated at double the number. But this is the 
estimate of English chroniclers. The toumeyers met 
near GhMons, some on horseback, others on foot, armed 
with swords. Tlie Count, who was a very powerful man, 
singled out the king for an antagonist; cast aside his 
sword, threw his arms round the nec^ of the monarch, 
and used all his force to drag him from his horse. But 
the kui<,^, taking advantage of the tight hold by which 
the Count had fixed himself to his person, and relyin|p 
on his own strength, suddenly clapped spurs to his horse, 

' Page 715. - . 
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earned away the Count out of his saddle, and then by a 
"violent shake tumbled him to the ground. Being re- 
mounted, the C ount renewed the attack, but with no 
greater success than before. His knights, meanwhile, 
exasperated at the discomfiture of their leader, began to 
assail the English with aU the rancour of real warfere. 
The English returned wound for wound: the "Joust of 
Peace" became a Joute a outranoe:" Edward's archers 
plied their terrible arrows, rented the troops opposed to 
them, nishod upon the knights, slew their steeds or cut 
their saddle-girths, so as to bring to the ground many a 
sturdy baron and rich prisoner\ 

Of the mandates issned for the suppression of tourna- 
ments, many examples have come down to us. The Fcedera 
contains a considerable number. Some were sent fortii 
by the temporal prince, others were launched by the spi- 
ritual arm : for it was no difficult matter in these days to 
obtain the pope's aid in any scheme of this nature, where 
a beneyolent intention could be assigned, and a liberal 
douceur had been suppUed. In 1220, Pandulf the legate 
forbids a tournament in England, mider pain of the for- 
feiture of goods and of excommunication^ In 1234, the 
king of England charges his subjects that they of^nd not 
by tourneying or bchourding {huhurdme vel tomeare^). 
In 1255 the royal inhibition is again sent forth, and the 
reason giyen for its publication is the peril of Prince 
Edward in Qascony: "eo quod Edwardus, filius Begis 
in gravi i>ericulo existit in Wascoma*." 1265 is the 
date of another \ In 1299, the king again issues his 
mandate: this time with penalties of peculiar severity. 



« Trivet, HeraingforcU Westminster, Walsingham, ad an. 1274. 
r Eymcr, vol. i. p. 162. ' IbicL, p. 213. * Ibid., p. 323. ^ Ibid., p. 450. 
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The knight is forbidden " sub forisfactura \'ite et mem- 
broruza, et omnium que tenet in dicto regno, tomeare, 
bordeare, aeu justas feoerei ayentiuas qnerere, aut alias 
ad arma ire, quoquo modo, sine nostrA lioenci^ speoiali.'' 
Should any dare to disobey, then they are forthwith to be 
arrested and placed in safe custody, corpora ipsorum, 
una cum equis et hemesio 8llis^'' 

Whilst, however, the monarch of timid character and 
jealous of his baronage, looked with disrelish on the 
Toumament, the prince of an enterprising disposition 
and skilled in military exerdses, naturally regarded vii^ 
mure complacency a pastime in which liis own achieve- 
ments were placed in the most brilliant light, and the 
respect and attachment of Ms nobles secured, by the ' 
exhibition of those qualities on which they themselves 
founded their chief claim to power and distinction. Thus, 
in the thirteenth century, when the king (Henry UL) 
had created eighty new knights, the gallant Prince Ed- 
ward accompanied them to a touraament wlucii had been 
proclaimed on the continent, that each might try his 
strength, as was the custom with newly-made knights'^." 
In 1253, the Earl of Gloucester with a companion also 
went abroad, to take part in a marriage festivity and in 
a toumament which followed it : an adventure in which 
they were so roughly handled by the antagonist knights 
as to require daily fomentations and bathing to restore 
them to health*. 

Begarding the equipment of the kni^ts and their as- 
sistants at the Toumament, there are two documents of 
this century which are of the highest interest and afford 

< Page 910. See ako pp. 964 97Q» ^ Matthew of Westminster, p. 800. 
977 and 979. * Westwiiieter, p. m 
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the most curious information. These arc the " Statutum 
Annorum ad Tomiamenta," compiled previous to 1295; 
and the loll detailing the Empoiones £u)te contra Tor- 
niamentum de Paico de Windsore," in the 6th year of 
Edward I.; from the latter of which wc have already 
extracted some passages iUustcatiYe of yarious portions 
of the knightly armament. 

By the tournament statute we learn that there existed 
at this time a sort of Court of Honour, to judge all dis- 
putes and delinquencies that might anse during the cele- 
bration of the games ; and the members of it were the 
king's eldest son, Prince Edward ; Edmund, earl of Lan- 
caster ; William de Valence, earl of Pembroke ; Gilbert 
de Glare, earl of Gloucester; and the earl of Lincoln* 
As Dc Yalence, the last of his nauic, died in 1296, and 
the earl of Gloucester in 1295, the date of this document 
cannot of course be later than the year last quoted^ It 
is not unworthy of note that the effigies of two of Hiese 
Judges of the Tournament, fully equipped in the trap- 
pings of armed knighthood, have been preserved to our 
days: the monuments of Edmund Grouchback and of 
William de Valence in Westminster Abbey are among 
the most curious memorials that can be consulted by the 
student of ancient military costume. There are seyeral 
copies of the statute extant. The following, from a 
manuscript in the Bodleian Library, has been selected 
by the lieoord Commission as the most trustworthy^ : — 

" A la requeste de Contes c de Barons e de la Chivalrie de Eng- 
let*re, ordine est e p iiostro Seign' le Eey comaunde : qe nul ne seit 
n faardi desoreines, Conte ne Baron ne autre Cbivaler, qe al Tomey 
voysent de aver plus qe treys Esquiers armez, pur li servir al Turney : 



r 8ee<^lf«ft<Mft^TQLzvn«p.S9a v Statutes of fliABciiIiii,v«A. L p^SSOL 
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e qe chescuu Eaquicr porte cbapel des aruieB son Seignur qe il ser- 
viia, a ia jornee pur enseygne. 

"Eqe nul Clir ne Esquier qe sort al Turney ne porte espcio a 
point, ne cotel a point, ne baatoun, nc luacc, fors espee larn;e pur 
turaeer. E qe tuz lea baneors, qe bauers portent, scent umiez de 
muBtilers^, e de quisers', e de espaulers, e de bacjn^ sanz plus. 

'* E sil avent qe nul Conte ou Baron ou autre Chivaler vojse en- 
contre le eatatut p le assent o le comaundemt nostre Seign' Sire 
Edward, fiz le Bey, e Sire Eumond frere le Key, e Sire Willeme de 
Yalence, e Sire 0ii1it de Clare, e le Cunte de Nichole^, qe cell Chi- 
Taler, qe isBiiit B*ta trore en finrfetsimt en nul poynt enoontTe le cb- 
iatat, seyt encomi cele pejne: qe il perde chival e tttmoB, e de* 
ineorge en prisckn ft la Tolunte de STBtttdh Sire Edward, Sire Eumend, 
6 le antroB* E qe le l^uier qe Bena trove fesaimt enoontre le esta* 
tat, qe issi est deTise, en acun poynt, perde obiral e hemeys" e seyt 
' iij. aunz en la prison. E qe nul sake" Cbivaler a tetre, fan ceuB qe 
semmt armea pur lur Seign' Berrir, qe le GhiTaler pusse reooTiir son 
ehival, e edy aeit en la forfeture des Esquiers araant diss. 

"E qe nul fiz de graont Seignur, ceo est asaTer, de Conte ou de 
Ban>n» ne seit arme fors de mustOers, e de quisers, e de espauleni, 
e de bacynet, saunz plus, e qe nul aporte cutel a poynte, ne espeye, 
ne mace, fors espee large. E si nul seit trore qe, en aseun de 
ceoe poynz, akst enoontre k eitatut, qe il perde son ofaival le quel 
il serra munte a la jornee, e seit en la prison un an. 

«E qe ceufl qe Yondrunt pur Toer le tumemt ne seent armez de 
nule manere de annure, ne qe il ne portent ne espee, ne cutel, ne 
basttin, ne mace, ne perre, but la forfeture des Eaquiera avauntdis. 
B qe nul ganon, ne home a pee ne porte espee, ne eutel, ne baston, 
ne perrer: e ai il aeent troTea enfo^taunt, qe il seyent emprisones 
y^, aunz. 

■ E si acun graunt Seign' ou autre tajgne mangerie, qe nul esquier 
ne amayne ayns fora ceua qe trencherunt deraunt lur Seignura. 

<*E qe nul Boy de Haraunz ne Menestrala^* portent privez armez, 
ne autres forz lur espees saunz poynte. E qe le Beya dea Harxaunz 
ejent lur bucea des armes saunz plus.** Ac 

This document afiPoids us some ouiious glimpses at the 



^ A doubtfiil word. It Ijas Ixx n lidd ' Lincoln, 

to meaii the kind of doth called " imister- "> The squire's annoar. 

develer« :" a body •armour seems implied. " Sum)ur. 

I Cuiiiaards. * ** Marcacliuus." Lib. Mom, 
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customs of the time ; not less by what it forbids than by 
what it ordains. A toumament in which the oomhatantB 
are Kable to be pelted by the stones and slings of the 
varlets and other iookers-on, does not give us a very 
exalted idea of these festivals ; and, for a hoUday game, 
the rules se^ oddly severe which decree that the poor 
squire who inMnges them shall lose horse and armour, 
and demeorge uj. amiz en la prison." 

The Boll of Purchases made for the Tournament of 
"Windsor Park, "per manum Adinetti cissoris^^^ is pre- 
served in the Tower of London, and bears date 9th of 
Jnlyinthesixthyearof Edward 1.(1278). The jousts 
were of the kind called "Jousts of Peace," and the 
knights for whom armour is provided are thii ty-eight iu 
number. Of these, twelve are styled digniores," and 
wore gilded helms, while the remainder had head-pieces 
that were silvered only. A " memorandum" informs us 
that each suit consisted of one coat-of-fenoe, one snrcoat, 
one pair of ailettes, two crests (of which, one for the 
horse), one shield, one helm of leather, and one sword 
made of whalebone. M** qd in quo p tines fii'unt j* 
Tunic' arm: j. cooptor: j. par alett. Itm ij. Crest & j. 
Blazon & una galea cof k j. ensis de Balon." Each cuat- 
oMence was composed of a Cuirass and Arm-defences. 
The cuirasses (gmretke) being supplied by '^Ifilo the 
Currier," were prubably of leather, as the helms -svere : 
"De Milon le Cuireur. xxxviij. quiret: p'c pec iij. s." 
For each of them were furnished two ells of the doth 
called "Carda;" while eight pieces of "Diaper" contri- 
buted to the formation of the whole thirty-eight : — 

Pro quaUbet qairetl ij. ulu card. 
"Pro eisd' llnei armand* viij. diaspef." 

The carda is charged at fourpence an ell ; the diaper at 
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eight shillings the piece. "Ten buckrams" arc supplied 
to form the arm-defences : " Item p xxxviij. par bracti 
X. bukemnn." And the whole of these are painted: 

Item p fen? & pictur xxxviij. par Brach' de Bokeran 
p'c par iiij. d." These body-armours must have differed 
Teiy widely in their structure or embellishment; for 
while the Hamess-of-Arms of Walter de Sancto Martino 
only cost seven bkii lings, that of the Earl of Lincoln 
amounted to thirty-three shillings and fompcnec. Little 
bells were added to the equipment either of the knights 
or their horses ; perhaps both : and they were purchased 
of Biehard Paternoster : "Be Bico pat'nr dccc. ^^"0^3 
sive Tintunabul' p'c cent. iij. s." This decoration of 
bells obtained great fayoor ia the next two centuries. 

The surcoats of the four earls p were of Cindon silk, 
the remaining thirty-four of Carda : " Pro iiij. cooptor 
p iiij*' Condi ij. Cind' & dL Item ^ xxxiiij. cooptor. 
cxix. fdn. card." The ailettes were made of leather and 
carda, being fastened by laces of silk : " D. Miloh le 
Cuireuf. xxxviij. par alett cor p'c par viiij. d. . . . Item 
pro xxxviij. par aietl xix. uln. card. . . • yiij. Duoden 
laqueo5 serie p alet! p'c duoden viij. d." Each helm 
and each horse had a crest, which was made of calf-skin, 
and fastened by the chasianes and elavimes already noticed 
at page 347. Stephen ike Joiner supplied Ihirty-eight 
shields of wood at fivepence each : " De Stepho J imctor 
xxxviij. scut fustin p'c scuti. v. d." Being elsewhere 
called bhsonofy we may conclude they were heraldically 
ensigned. The helms were of leather, supplied by 
Eobert Erunnler in their crude state at sixteenpence per 



r Earla of Cornwidl, Gloiice«U,T, Warreu aud Liuoolii. 
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helm ; Init afterwards embelliBhed by Balph de la Haye, 
who gilt twelve of them with pure gold for the diief 
knights at a shilling apieoe, and sily^ed the remainder 
at eightpenee each : Be Eob'o Enumler xxxviij. galee 
de cor p'c galec xvj. d. Item Eado de la Haye p Batur 
xij. galea3 de auro pur p dingmor arm prec galee xij. d. 
Eidem poro Batur xxri. gal' de argento, p'c gal' yiij. d." 
The swords were made of whalebone and parchment, 
their blades silvered, the hilt and ponmiel gilt: "De 
Petro le Fiirbeuf (the furbiaher) xxxviii. glad' &ot de 
Balen & Parcomen, p'c peb vij. d. Itm p Batur dco^ 
glad' de argent* xxv. s. ItiTi ^ Batur pomell' & hilt 
«03d' de auxo pur iij* 8. yi. d.'' 

The sumrtotal paid for these thirty-eight equipments^ 
including their carriage from London to "Windsor, was 
£S0 lis, Sd. Other purchases were made at Paris^ of 
which a portion appears to haye been for the tournament, 
as the horse furniture, already noticed [\t page 340. 
Other articles are of a miscellaneous character, as hawk- 
ing-gloyes, flirs for mantles, carpets, and "a hundred 
Jramag^es de Brie for the King and Que^" (c. casei de 
Bria pro Eege et Eegiua, precium xxxy. s.). The whole 
of the dooument, howeyer, deserves a careful inyestiga- 
tion, though we haye extracted the chief particulars 
which illustrate the subject of om- iuij[uiiy. It is printed 
in full in the sev^teenth yolmne of the Arcbmlogia, 

There was a yariety of the tournament in yogue during 
this centmy, called the Eound Table ; of which, though 
some cmious details have been preserved, the particular 
chaiaoteristic has not been ascertained. Matthew Paris* 
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has noted with especial distinctness tliat tlie Tabula 
rotunda was not a mere new name given to an old sport, 
but tiiat it was a pastime of a difEiafent kind, In this 
year, 1252, he says, liie knights of England, in order to 
prove their skill and bravery in military practices, unani- 
mously determined to try their powers, not in the sport 
eommonly and vulgarly called a Tournament, but in that 
military game which is named The Eound Table: (nou 
ut in hastiludio lilo quod communiter et vulgariter Tor- 
neamentum dioitur, sed potius in illo ludo militari qui 
Mensa Botunda dicitur:) therefore, at the Octaye of the 
Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, they assembled in great 
numbers at the Abbey of Wallenden, flocking together 
from the north and from the south, and some also from 
the continent. And, according to the rules of that war- 
like sport, on that day and the day following, some Eng- 
lish kni^ts disported themselves with great skill and 
Tslour, to tibe pleasure and admiration of all the fo« 
reigners there present. On the fourth day ioUowing, 
two knights of great valour and renown, Arnold de Mon- 
tigny and* Boger de Lembum, came forth completely 
armed after the manner of knights, and mounted on 
choice and handsome horses. And, as they rushed on- 
ward to emwunter with their lances, Boger aimed his 
weapon, the point of which was not blunted, as it ought 
to have been, so that it entered under the helm of Arnold, 
and pierced his throat : for he was unarmed in that part 
of his body, being without a collar {eareng eoUaim)^ 
Kontigny expired on the spot, and the festivities were 
turned to mourning ; so that those who had come thither 
m joy and gladness* separated on a sudden amid grief 
and lamoitation; De Lembum at once making a vow to 
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assumo the Cross and undertake a pilgrimage for the re- 
lease of the soul of Arnold." 

From this relation we leara that the knights, folly 
armed, contended with lances on horseback, and that it 
was an especial rule of the combat that the lance-heads 
shoidd be blunt or " rebated." 

In 1280, the eighth of Edward I., earl Roger de Mor^ 
timer held a Kouud Table at his Castle of ICenilworth. 

It was," says Dugdale, a great and &mons concourse 
of noble persons called the Round Tadle, consisting of an 
hundred Knights and as many Ladies, whereunto divers 
repaired from foreign parts for the exercise of Arms, 
viz., Tilting and martial Tournaments : iSke reason of the 
Round Table being to avoyd contention touching pre- 
cedency ; a Custome of great antiquity, and used by the 
antient Gauky as Mr. Cambden in HanUh, from Athenwm 
(an approved Author) observes." The original authorities 
for this description of the Kenil worth Round-Table festi- 
val are Trivet and Walsingham, and the passages may be 
seen either in their histories, ad an. 1280, or in Bucange, 
mh voce Tabula Eotunda. Dugdale seems to have had 
the notion that, to avoid disputes about precedency, all 
the jousters dined together at the Bound Table ; but it 
must have been a large table to have accommodated an 
hundred Knights," — to say nothing of the hundred Ladies. 
It seems more probable, comparing this institution with 
others of an analogous character, that a certain number 
of knights, representing (and perhaps assuming the names 
of) Kmg Aithur and his far-&ined band of warriors, held 
the field against all comers." This view receives some 
support from the well-known relic at Winchester, " the 
rownde table of £yng Arthur and hys Xnyghtes,'' which 
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is painted in compartments, eaoh bearing the name of one 
of the fi»temity. The table in question is not, indeed, 
more ancient than about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century ; but, as the Kail at Winchester in which it is 
preserved is of the thirteenth centuiy (the very period 
in which the sport of the Tabula Rotunda came into 
vogue), it seems likely that this table represents some 
more ancient one which time has destroyed. I'ho existing 
^'Jjong Arthur's Eound Table" is figured in the Win- 
chester Yolmne of the Arehaeological Institute; and in 
the notice of it in that volume is cited a curious passage 
from Leroux de Lincy (himself quoting Diego de Yei-a, 
who was present at the marriage of Philip and Mary), 
by which it appears that tradition had assigned to a par- 
ticular compartment the name of " the place of Judas or 
tiie perilous seat Lors du manage de Philippe IL 
avec la reine Marie, on montroit encore a Hunscrit' la 
table ronde fabriquee par Merlin : elle se composoit de 
25 compartimens en blanc et en vert : dans chaque di- 
vision Itoient ^rits le nom du cavalier et celui du roi. 
L'un de ccs cumpuitiLnens, appele Vlace de Judas ou 
^Uge penUeuXy restoit toujours vide." Judas appears to 
have been interpolated from one of the Mystery Plays of 
the Middle- Ages, and it must be confessed that a table 
"made by Merlin" and suiTounded by Xing Arthur and 
his knights, with Judas for a boon-companion, has in it 
a certain boldness of concatenation which might well 
strike with awe the solemn mind of Don Diego de Vera, 
on the occasion of his visit to Hunscrit. A passage in 
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the Faits de Bouciquaut seems to imply that holding a 
Bouud Table meant a hastilude in which the challengers 
kept open house: Ainsi fit la son appareil moult 
grandement et ties hoimorablement Messiie Bouciquaut, 
et fit faii'e provisions de tres bona vins, et de tons vivres 
largement et a plain, et de tout ce qu'il convient, si 
plantuieusement eomm pmr imr table fwide a tou8 ve^ 
nam tout le diet temps durant, et tout aux propres de- 
epens de Bouciquaut'." 

If the nobles of the land retained their fondness for the 
military pastimes of their order, tlie oommonalty were 
not less attached to the cognate sports of tlieir class. In- 
deed, their enthusiasm sometimes led them to an exoess 
of ambition which resulted in an armed contest between 
the two bodies of knight and craftsman : they dared to 
practise the exercise of the quintain for the prize of a 
peacock I the peacock, that noble bird, eyeiy ^ther in 
whose tail was an eye of disdain contumeliously glower- 
ing upon the wliolo generation of plebeians. 

The inexhaustible Matthew Paris again furnishes ns 
with an illustration : — " In the first fortnight of Lent 
(1263), the yoimg men of London tested their own powers 
and the speed of their horses in the sport which is com- 
.monly called the Quintain, haying fixed on a Peacock as 
the prize of the contest. Some attendants and pages of 
the king's household (he being then at Westminster) were 
indignant at this, and insulted the citizens, calling them 
rustics, scurvy and soapy wretehes, and at once entered 
the field to oppose them. The Londoners eagerly accepted 
their challenge, and, after beating their backs with the 
broken spear-shafts till they were black and blue, they 
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hurled all the royal attendants from their horses or put 
them to flight. The fugitLyes then went to the king and 
with clasped hands and gashing tears besought him not 
to let 80 great an offence go uii|)uniblied ; and he, resort- 
ing to his usual kind of yengoance, extorted ^om the 
citizens a large sum of money.'' 

Pigores of the quintain and the tilters may be seen in 
Btrutt's Sports: the manuscripts he has used are of a 
somewhat later date, (that is^ fourteenth century,) but the 
forms of the quintains may be fidrly taken as similar to 
those of the preceding age. 

In the thirteenth century we first obtain a pictorial 
representation of the Legal Duel, or wager of battle : 
rude, it is true, but curiously confirming the written 
testimony that has come down to us of the arms and 
apparel of the Champions. 




KowSS. 



This drawing has been carefully traced from one of the 

" Miscellaneous Rolls" in the Tower, of the time of Henry 
m. The combatants are "Walter Blowberme and Hamun 
le Btare, the latter being the yanquished champion, and 
figuring a second time in Hie group as undergoing the 
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punishment incidental to his defeat. The names of the 
duellers are written oyer the figures, the oenti»L one 
being that of the victor. Both are armed with the quad- 
rangular bowed sliield and a "baston" headed with a 
double beak. Britton (De Jure AnglisB, foL 41) exactly 
describes their arming : Puis yoisent oombattre aimes 
sans fer et sans longe arme, a testes decouvertes ct a 
mains nues (a pie ?) ovesque deux hastens comuts d'une 
longueur, et ohascun de eux d'un escu de quatre coiners, 
sauns autre arme dont nul ne puisse autre griever." The 
exact length of the batons we leam from a statute of 
Philip of France in 1215 : Statoimus quod Campiones 
non pugnent de caetero cum baculis qui ezcedant lon> 
gitudinem trium pedum.'' They might, however, con- 
tinues the statute, use staves of shorter dimensions, if 
they thought proper* 

The arming " sans fer" mentioned above is made more 
clear by a passage of the " Coustumier of Normandy," ohap, 
28 : (Les champions doiyent etre) ^< appareillez en leuis 
cuiries, ou en leurs cotes, avec leurs escus, et leurs bos- 
tons cornus, armez si comme incstier sera de diap, de 
cuir, de laine et d'estoupes. Es escus, ne es hastens, ne 
es armures de jambes, ne doit aver fors fiist ou coir, ou 
ci qui est pardevant dit ; ne ils ne peuvent avoir autre 
instrument a grever Tun I'autre fors I'escu et le baston." 
The bare heads and cropped hair of our duellers are in 
conformity with another ordinance of the Oamp-flght: 

Les Chevaliers qiii sc combate per murtre ou por ho- 
micide, se doive combatre a pie, et sana coiffe^ et estre 
ratines d ia reondeK^^ Compare the figure of the chain- 
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pion of Bishop Wyyil, which appears on the monumental 
brass of the prelate in Balisbury Cathedral : date 1376. 

It is engraved in Waller's Brasses, Part ix., and in Car- 
ter's " Painting and Sculpture*" For an extended series 
of evidences relating to the custom of Wager of Battle, 

see Ducange or Adelung, v. Campiones^ and compare 
Henaulty ad an. 1260. 
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Abbo, monk of St. Gemain-des-Pres, his 
account of the nege of Pam iu 88G, 
p. 88. 

Advocati of the Church, Part ii. 165. 
Adze-axe, Part L 45^ 48. 
Aestii, 68. 

Agathias, 4, 5^ IG. 

Ailettes, 245» 368 ; various forms of, 
250 ; their purix)se, 251; enriched, 
252; of leather, 3fi9, 

Ailettca figured, 247^ 250, 254. 

Aketon, 129. 

Aldhehn, bishop of Sherborne, his enigma, 

*♦ De Lorica," 62^ 
Andegavi, 2. 
Anekce, 81S. 

Anglo-Saxons, 9^ 15, IT^ 21, G5. 
Angon, 6^ 25. 

Arabic Treatise on the Art of War in the 

thirteenth century, 329. 
Arbalest (see Cross-bow). 
Arbalestina, 204. 

Archers, Part u. 100, 104, 105^ 115^ 162, 
186. Pt. iii. 198, 224j momitud, Pt. il 
102. Pt. iii. 1^ ; of Aujou, 2QQ ; placed 
at the wings, Pt. iii. 224; intermixed 
with cavalry, 225.. 

Arcuhalestarii, 201. 

Armati, 197. 

Armour (see Body-armour). 
Arms, View of, Part iii. 211. 
Army forms barrier of carts and wagons, 
225. 

Arri^-ban, Pt. ii. 98^ 99, Pt. iii. 212. 
Arrows, Pt. L 54» Pt. ii. 156, Pt. iii. 325 ; 



poisoned, Pt. L 64^ found in graves, 

Pt. L 56i tri-barbed, R. ii. 157; 

within and without the Forest, 211. 

212; with phials of quick-lime at- 

tached, 325. 
Arrows figured, 66» 195^ 199i 2QL 
Artillorie, 203. 

Astrologers, Part ii. UQ^ Pt. iii. 22Z. 

Axe, Part L 6, 12, 45^ Pt. ii. 104, 153^ 
Pt. iii. 213, 319 ; of copper and iron, 
Pt. L 45 ; inscribed, Pt. L 4S.} handle 
of, Pt. L 49; handle of iron, Pt. L60; 
Danish, Pt. L 12, Pt iii. 219, 320, 
321 ; carved on kmghtly tomb, 318 ; 
double-axe (see Bipennis). 

Axes figured, ^ 205, 206. 



Bainbergje, 244. 

Balista, Part L 8S, Pt. iL 158, (see 

Cross-bow). 
Ban, Pt. L 99. 

Banded-mail, 260 ; effigies exhibiting it, 
2fi0 nots, 267; for horse-trappers. 267 ; 
for elephant-trappers, 267. 

Bttimer, Pt L 95, R. U. 165, Pt. iii. 334i 
imperial, of the Eagle, 332 ; of French 
king to be borne by the Chief Cham- 
berlain, 334; of St. Paul of London, 
836 ; of St. John of Beverley, 338. 

Bannerer of London in the thirteenth 
century, 334. 

Barbican, 356 ; examples of, remaming 
in England, 3^ 

Basques, 99, 219. 
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Bassinet, 292, 367. 

Baton, 131, 3^ 

Battering-Kam, Pt. L 88, Pt. ii. 

Battle of the Casilin, 16; of Hastings, 
16^ 19, 21i 65i 114; of Stanford 
Bridge, 2Q; of Cuton Moor, or of the 
Standard. 108j of Bovines, 198, 343j 
of Falkirk, 2l7i of Lewes, SSlj of 
Nuova Croce, 342. 

Bayeux Tapestry, 93, 120. 

Beads, found in graves of Anglo-Saxon 
period, 39. 

Beah, ID. 

Beard, its fashion, Pt. L 21, Pt. u. 149, 

Pt. in. 300. 
Beffroi, 123» 254. 
Behourd, Pt. u. 182^ Pt. iii. 211. 
Bells used in tournament equipment, 

afia. 

Berefreid, 124. 
Bezanted armour, 255. 
BibUa, 352. 

Bidaux, Pt. iii. 196, 206. 
Biflfa, 349. 

Bill, Pt. L 57, 58, Pt. iii. 324. 
Bipennis, Pt. L 6. 46. 48. Pt. ii. 154. 

Pt. ilL 32a 
Bisacuta, 155, 
Biturici, 9. 
Blazons, 369. 

Body-armour, Part L 60, Pt. ii. 119, Pt. 
iii. 22Z ; at first used by chiefs only, 
61; of chMn-mail, 6L 227^ 233; of 
jazerant, Pt. L 64, Pt. iL 111 ; of hide, 
Pt. L 64i quilted, Pt. L 64^Pt. ii. 134^ 
Pt. iii. 229, 239i of scale-work, R. L 
65, Pt. ii. 132, 133, Pt. iii. 255; of 
leather, 132,240; of horn, 133; stud- 
ded, 134. 243, 255^ 256i of banded, 
miul, 200.; with breast and back- 
plates, 271. 

Body-guard, Pt LIO, Pt. iL IQQ. 

Boots, 136. 

Bosses (see Shields). 

Bosses figured, 73^ 

Bovines, battle of, 1^ 3^ 

Bow (long-bow). Part L 54, R. iL 105^ 
166. 160, Pt. iu. 199, 211, 325; found 



in graves, STj its superiority to the 

Cross-bow, 160. 
Bows figured, 196, 199, 20L 205^ 2fifi. 
Brabanters, 99. 
Brachiferee, 240, 369. 
Brasses, monumental, Pt. iii. 193. 125 

note. 

Breast-plate, early example of, 271. 

Bretiche, 357 and note. 

Bridles, Pt. L 79, Pt. iL 17L Pt. iiL 34L 

Brigands, 196, 206. 

Bronze Period, L 

Bucula, 2S2. 

Burgundians, 2. 

Bymie, Pt. L 12, 61, Pt. ii. 109. 

Caerphilly Castle, xxv., 377. 
Caliburn, 152. 
Caltrops, 172. 
Canute, IQ. 

Capitularies of Charlemagne, 8, 9^ 14, 15. 
54,61. 

of Charles le Chauve, 8, 166. 

Captains of Bowmen, 214. 

Carcassone, Siege of, 355; its present 

state, 360. 
Carda, a kind of cloth used in the fiibri- 

cation of armour, 240. 368. 
Cargan, 241^ 

Carrodo, Part L 86, Pt. ii. 107, 165, 

Pt. iii.aSL 
Casilinus, battle of th^ 16, 17. 
Casque normand, 130. 
Castle, Norman, xii., 189. 

Edwardian, xxv., 377. 

Cat or Cattus, an engine for siege par* 

poses. Part iL 178, Pt. iii. 853, 3G1. 
Catapulta, 89. 
Ceori, 10, 3fi. 

Cervellifere, 292; its invention, 298. 

Chain-mall, Part L 61, Pt. ii. 130, Pt. 
iiL 227; early fragment in British 
Museum, 63; various modes of re- 
presenting, 123, 270; shewn of dif- 
ferent colours, 270. 

Chanfi«in, 348. 

Chantones, 222. 

Charge "en haie," 115, 223. 
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Charlemagne, his armour, 8 ; his sword 

and helt, BS; (see Capitularies). 
C ha stones, 347. 
Chat-Chastel, 3SS. 

Chausses, iron, 134; studded, Pt. ii. 
134. Pt. iiu 243, 255; of chain-mail, 
241; of chain-mwl, laced behind, 241 ; 
of banded-mail, 242; with poleyns, 
242. 

Chausson, 242 ; with knee-piecee, 242^ 
Childebert L 30. 41. 
II., ia» 

Chinese armonr, 120. 

incendiary weapons, 

Chivalry, 94» 9Zi 

Church, armed contingent of, Q. 

Circle, the ornament of the coif and hood 

of mail, Pt. iii. 235, 237. 
Clavoncs, 347. 

Clergy miUtant, Pt. L 14» Pt. u. 108. 

113. 163i Pt. iii. 22D. 
Clientes, 196, 208. 
Clovi8,9,12. ' 
Cluh,324. 

Code, military, Pt. ii. 103. 

CcBnomanid, 9, 

Coif of mail, continuous, Pt. ii. 180; 
flat-topped, Pt. iii. 235; rounded, 
235 ; how iWstened, 235; worn with 
or witlK>ut other head-defence, 236; 
under-coif, 238 ; with fipont of plate, 
291. 

Coin, with figure of a Frankish warrior, 

ai. 

CoUarium, Pt. iii. 234. 

Communal militia, Pt. L 9^ Pt. ii. 166^ 

Pt iii. Iflfi. 
Connoissanoes, Pt. ii. 167. Pt. iii. 196. 
Constables, Pt. iii. 211 ; of bowmen, Pt. 

iiL 214; of cavalry, Pt. iii. 215. 
Contns, 155. 
Copita, 
CotereUi, 99. 
Coudiftres, 234. 
Coustillors. 204. 
•Crest, fen, for hebn, 142 ; for knight, 

347. 368; for horse, 347^^ 
Croc, 324. 



Cross-bow, Pt. u. 158, Pt. iii. 325 j 

various kinds of, 326, 353. 
Cross bows figured, 201, 20^ 
Cross-bowmen, mounted, Pt. iii. 195. 

202; in thirteenth century, 201; 

wearing armour, 204; placed on the 

wings, 22a. 
Cuirie, Pt. iii. 240. 368. 
CulteUus, Pt. u. 154i P*- 210, 314. 
Cultellarius, 1^ 
Culvertage, Pt. iii. 213 and note. 
Cuneus, Pt. L 16, Pt iii. 223. 
Cuton Moor, battle of, IQS. 

Dagger, Pt L 7, 43. 51. Pt. u. 110. 154, 
Pt iii. 318 ; of bronze and iron, Pt. L 
53; inWd, 53; carved on knightly 
tomb, Pt. iii. SIS ; at Durham, of the 
thirteenth century, 318. 

Daggers figured, 52, 244^ 283. 

Dagger-sheath, Pt. L 43^ 53. 

Danes, Pt. L 12. 

Daimh axe, Pt. L12, Pt. ui.219» 320. 

Destrier, Pt. iii. 192. 340. 

Divers employed against shipping, Pt. iu 

Duel, Legal, 375. 

Eagle, Imperial, 164i 332. 

Effigies, knightly, Pt. iii. 193i works 

illustrative of, 194 note. 
Engines, mihtary, Pt. L87, Pt. ii. 173, 

Pt. iii. 224, 348 ; Arabic in thirteenth 

century, 32a. 
Eorl, 9, 38. 
Esp^ k I'estoc, 31^ 
Esquire, Pt. ii. 95, Pt. in. 195. 
Espringale, Pt iii. 224, 353. 
Exempts, 9. 

Exordses of military aspirants, Pt. L 83. 

Pt iL 181. 185, laa. 

Fakrica, 89. 
Falchion, Pt. iii. 312. 

. figured, 313. 

Falkirk, battle of, 217. 

Falx, feus, or felso, Pt. iiL 211^ 2^ 
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Fauflsar, 32^ 

Female warriors, Pt. L 15. 

spies, 209. 

Fetd, m 

Feudal levy, Pt L 96, Pt u. m Pt. iii- 

Fitzstephen, his desmption of London 

games in the twelfth century, IBS. 
Flag, lance, Pt iL 150, 167. 163, Pt. iiL 

805. aas. 

Flags, Pt L 8^ Pt iL 163, Pt iii. aSL 

Flail, military, 327. 

Foot, knights contend as, Pt. ii« lifi. 

Foot-troops, Pt iii. ]_9<L 197, 216; rid- 
den down hy the kiughts of their own 
party, 203. 

Fork, military, Pt L 52. 

Formation of troops, Pt. L 16^ Pt iL 
101. 108. 114, Pt. iiL 217, 223. 

Forts of wood, lB£k 

Francisca, 4^ 

Franks, 4, 9, 16. 53. 

Fratemitas armorum, 5Q note. 

Frieslanders, Pt. iii. 213. 

Gambeson, Pt. iL 111, 127, Pt. iiL 229, 

239. 
Gauls, 2. 

Gauntlets of scale-work, 234u 
Gaveloches, 212. 
Geldon, I5L 
Gerefe, 15. 

Germans, Pt. L 9t 16, 17, 
Gcsa, 1(36. 
Gibet 153. 
Godbertum, 232. 
Godendac, 323. 

Godwin, Earl, his present to Harde- 

Canute, 12. 
Gonfanon, Pt. ii. 103^ Ififi. 
Graisle, ms. 
Greaves, Pt. iiL 2M. 
Greek fire, Pt. L 89, Pt. ii. 161^ Pt. in. 

327; Arabic treatise on, 329; dis- 

charged in barrels, 351. 
Guisarme, Pt L 50, Pt ii. 106, 155, 

Pt. iii. 21_L 322. 
Gula, Laws of, 12. 



Gunpowder, 89. 
Gwentland, archers of, 105- 

Hair, how worn, Pt iL 148» Pt. iiL SQL 

Halbard, Pt- L 1 1^ Pt iii. 323. 
Harold II., 18, 64. 
Harold H^fagur, 20. 
Hastiludes, l&L 

Hastings, battle of, 16, 19, 2L 55, 114. 

Hauberk, Pt ii. 129, Pt. iii. 233j with 
continuous coif; Pt. iL 180, Pt iii. 
233; short-sleeved, 13L 239; long- 
sleeved, 131 ; with fingered gloves, 
Pt. iii. 2M; with separate gauntlets, 
234 J with coudieres, 234. 

Haubergeon, Pt u. 13L Pt. iiL 239. 

Helm, flat-topped, 279, 34fi; fiat-topped, 
with moveable ventail, 281; worn over 
the mail -coif, 281 ; round-topped, 281; 
of " sugar-loaf" form, 282 ; of leather, 
282, 368, lifiil; secured by a chain, 
285 ; with fan-crest 285 ; with pea- 
cock plume, 286; with horns, 
crowned, 289 ; of Poitiers, 293. 

Hehneta, Pt. L 66, Pt iL 138, Pt iiL 
274 ; combed, Pt. L 67, Pt iL 1^ 
conical, Pt. L 67. Pt. iL 140. Pt iii. 
290; Phrygian, Pt. L 67, Pt. iL 140; 
round-topped, Pt. L 62» Pt. ii. 140. 
Pt iii. 290; crested, Pt L ^ Pt ii. 
14L 142, Pt. in. 285j charmed, 68; 
frame, Pt.L 69, Pt. iii. 221: ofbnmze, 
H ; of bronze gilt 71 ; of wood, U j 
crowned, 72,289; nasal, Pt. L72, Pt. 
ii. 130. 138, Pt. iii. 291 ; wide-rimmed, 
Pt ii. 112, 141, Pt. iii. 290i with 
cheek-pieces and neck-pieces, 189; 
flat-topped, Pt iL 141^ Pt iiL 289; 
with heraldic device, 142 ; open>faced, 
29L 

Hood of chain-mu], Pt iiL 236; fiat- 
topped, 236; round-topped, ^6; 
slipped off the head and resting on 
the shoulders, 231; hood of cbth-like 
material, 237. 

Horns, Pt, ii. 169, Pt in. 338. 

Horse, buried in the grave of warrior, 
80, 83 note ; spare in the field of \mlb- 
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tie, 116j Spanish, Pt. iL 173. Ft. iu. 

339 ; of William the Conqueror, 173 ; 
with fan-oroat, 286; breeds of, 339; 
horses of oontcncUng knights fight 
also, ZAQ; armed horses a>me into use 
in England, 344. 
Horse fiimiture, Pt. L 79^ Pt. ii. 169, 
Pt. iii. 340; rich, 80^ 340; of chain- 
mail, Pt. ii. 169, Pt. ui, 197. 335. 341. 
343 ; of cloth, 335i of silk, 336; 
qiiilted, 341, 343; armoried, 341. 
345, 347. 

Horse troops, Pt. L 17, Pt iL 103. Pt. 

in. 195. 
Honrds, 358 note. 
Hnngarians, 13.. 
H^iscarhis, 10, 38. 

Icelanders, LL 

Irish troops. Part ii. U)3. 

Iron Period, 2.. 

Italy, troops in, Pt. L 12, Pi. iii. 195. 
213. 

Javelin, Part L 29, Pt u. 156, Pt. iii. 
325. 

Jazerant armour, Pt i. 64, Pt. ii. UL 
Joust 

Jousts of Peace, 

Knee-pieces, 243. 

Kmfe (see Dagger). 

Knight bachelor, %j, 

• banneret, 95» 

Knights, of low degree, 96 ; tied to sad- 
die, 172; effeminate, 188; perform 
every kind of military duty, 222 ; 
equipment of in 1298, 2S2i 

Lance (see Spear). 

Duel, 375. 
Leg-bands, Part L 65^ Pt iL 134 

defences, 134t 

Levy, feudal, Pt. L 95, Pt ii. 108, Pt. 

iu. 195. 
Levy, general, Pt. L 27. 
Loudon pastimes in the twelfth century, 

1R.=>. 



Mace, Pt. L 67, Pt u. 163, Pt. iii. 321. 

Machicoulis, 857 note. 

Maitre des Arbalestriers de France, 204 

Mallot, 207. 

Mftiigona, Pt L 88. Pt. ii. 179. Pt. iiL 

Mangonella, 179; sea-mangonel, 325. 

852; Arabian, 230. 
Mantle, 133, 137. 

Manufacture of arms and armour, Pt. iL 

162, Pt. iiL 293, 316, 220. 
Massue, 224. 
Jlate-GrilTon, ITS. 
Men-at-arms, Pt ii. 103. Pt iiL 197. 
Mercenary troops, Pt L 99, Pt. ii. 115. 
Mines, Pt. ii. 180; defiances in, ISl ; 

knightly vigils in, ISL 
Mistjricorde, 319. 

Monk of St Gall, his description of the 

armour of Charlemagne, 8. 
Monument of victory in the Campagua 

di Roma, 26L 

Mpming-star, 57, 68. 

MuKnlai'7l5Sr!iri^^^---^ 

Musical instruments, Pt. ii. 168. Pt. iii. 

3aa. 

Mustilers, 2fiZ. 

Necromancers, 118- 

Normans, Pt. L 17, Pt. U. pasnm. 

Odo» bishop of Bayeux, his armour and 

arms, 113. 131. 
Omens consulted for military purposes, 

12. 

Oriflamme, Pt. iL 166, Pt. iii. 333. 
Otho the Great ceremonies at his coro- 
nation, 2i< 

Paiuar, Part L 12, Pt. iL 109. 

Pay of knights in the time of King John, 

213 ; of knights and others in the reign 

of Edward L, 214. 
Pennon, Pt. L 96, Pt ii. 103, 167, Pt. iiL 

338. 

of French King to be homo by 

the Chief Varlet Tranchant, 334 _ 
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Petrary, Tnrkuh« SBfl. 
Rctari, 2. 
Pigada, 132* 

Pike, Pt L 5L Pt u. Ifi2. 
Pilete. 207. ML 
Plagtron-de-fer, 1 19. 
Plate-armour introduced, 22Z. 
Pluteus, 8a» 

Poisoned weapons, Pt. L 40^ 69. 

Poitrail. Pt, ii. Pt. iii. ML 

Pole-axe, Pt. L 45, 48^ Pt. iii. 322- 

Poleyns, 242^ 243. 

Porclifster Castle, xii., IfiS. 

Fosse ComitatiiB, 10. SI (and see Statutes 

of Arms). 
Pourpoint, 210^ 232. 
Pourpointcrs of Paris in the thirteenth 

century, 229. 
Prayer-book of Charles the Bald, 57. 
Procopius, i. 
Prussians, 112. 

Quarrels or bolts of cross-bows, Pt. iL 
159. Pt. iu. 204, 32fix 

- " empenn^ d'airain," 827. 

Quintain, water, Pt. ii. IM; various 
kinds of, 187; on Offham Green, Kent, 
1£Z; at Ix^ndon in 1252, SZi. 

Quiretta, SM. 

Quirer, Pt. L55. Pt. ii. 102, 158. Pt. iii. 

325. 

Races, migrations of, L 

Eelics, Saintly, in request for warlike 
purposes, 17. 

Ribauds, Pt. iii. 196, 206, Roi des 
Ribands, 211S. 

Richard Coeur-de-Lion an archer, 157. 

Roi des H^rauts, 367. 

Roman influences, 7. 88. Sfl- 

Round-table Game, 306^ 370; at Wal- 
lenden, 371 ; at Eenflworth, 872; 
Round Table of King Arthur at Win- 
chester, 222. 

Rutarii, 82. 

Sabre, curved, Pt. iii. 314. 



Saddle, Part L 79, 81. Pt. iL 169. Pt. 
iii. m 

Saddle-cloth, 170 ; armoried, 336^ 340. 

Saintly aid in battle, 117. 

Saracens, 13. 

Saracenic wall, 357. 

Satellites, IMx 2il2. 

Saxon Chronicle, 11^ 14, Zfi. 

Scale armour, Pt. L 65, Pt. ii, 132, 133, 

Pt. iii. 234. 255. 
Scandinavians, Pt. L 12, Pt. ii. 109. 
Scottiidi troops, Pt, ii. 106, Pt. iii. 21L 
Seramasaxi, 6iL 
Scutage, 22. 

Sea-fights, 362; sea-mangonels, 825. 252. 

Seals, their use in the study of ancient 
costume, 22 ; varions modes of ex> 
pressing armour upon them, 122. 

Seal of William the Conqueror, 92, L42 ; 
of William Rufiis, 102, 123j of 
Henry L, 119; of Alexander 1^, king 
of Scotland, 106 ; of King Stephen, 
122,126, 145; of Henry U., 151,1101 
of Conan, duke of Britanny, 140 ; of 
Richard C<Bur-de-Lion, 123, 140, 141, 

142. 146; of King John, 228, 289, 
2MI ; of Saer de Quinci, 345 ; of Alex- 
ander II. of Scotland, 147, 340; of 
King Henry III., 298^ of Roger 
de Quinci, 2i:5 ; of Hugo de Vere, 342 ; 
of King Edward 1^ 339, 345; of 
Robert Fitz Walter, 336. 340. 

Seals figured:— of William L 92; of 
William II., 102i of Henry L, 119; 
of Alexander L of Scotland, 107; of 
Stephen, 122, 144; of Henry II., 151. 
ITQ ; of Conan, duke of Britanny, 140; 
of Richard I^, frontispiece; of John, 
228; of Henry III., 299, 307i of 
Roger de Quind, 2iii ; of Edward L, 
339. 

Seax, 34,25. 

Sergens-d'armes, Pt. U. 100, Pt. iu. 196, 
198. 

de pied, 196, 122. 

Shields, Pt. L 72, Pt ii. 143, Pt. iii. 
298; bosses of, I't. L 72, 78, Pt ii. 

143. 144. Pt. iii. 295^ handle, 72j 
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rdoiforced with iron strips, lAl of 
Anglo-Saxon period, usually of limc- 
wood, 74i partly of leather, 76_i rim 
of metal, 76, lllj round, Pt. L 12, 
Pt. ii. Ill, m Ii5i Pt. iii. 294, 318; 
oval, 25 ; paint€<l and gilt, 76. IM j 
carried at back, ZL 146 ; larjarc, 77 ; 
bronze coatings of, Zfi; Danish, IS; 
guige, Pt. L 19, Pt. ii. 146, Pt. iii. 
295 ; position in the graves, 79_i kite- 
shaped, Pt. ii. 143^ Pt. iii. 294; tri- 
angular, Pt. ii. 143, Pt. iii. 294 ; 
enarmcs, 145. 295 ; heraldic, Pt. ii. 
146. Pt. iii. 21)6: rich, 78. 147: used 
for bier of slain knight, 14.7 ; heart- 
shaped, Pt. iii. 2M; pear-shaped, 2M; 
quadrangular, 2^; rounded below, 
295 } materials of, in thirteenth cen- 
tury, 225 ; with " pattern" ornaments, 
297 ; slung at hip, 297 ; hung on 
room walls, 297 ; hung up in churches 
as memorials of distinguished knights, 
292; carved on knightly tomb, 218. 

Shields figured : frontutpiecc. Port L 60, 
64. 65,67,77^ Pt. u. 92, 102, 119. 122. 
127. 129. 135. 136. 140. 144. 151. 170. 
Pt. iii. 228, 230, 232, 237, 243. 244, 
250. 275. 283. 285. 287. 296. 299. 
303,313, 339, 346. 

Ships, Pt. L 11, 90, Pt. ii. 110. 147. 173. 
178. Pt. iii. aii2. 

Sica, 2^ 

Sidonius ApoUinaris, 4, HL 

Siege of Paris in 886, &i ; of Jemsalem 
in 1099, 173i of Crenm in 1160. 176. 
181; of Ancona m 1174, 177; of 
Messina in 1190, US; of Acre, in 
1191, 180; of Bedford castle in 1224, 
360; of Carcassouo in 1240, 3iiii; of 
the Castle of Capaccio in 1246, 'AhQ. 

Sigeward, duke of Northumberland, liis 
death, 66. 

Skating tUt, ISL 

SUng, Pt. L 67, 58, Pt. u. 156, Pt. in. 
204. 327 ; sling-stones, fili; stafl-sUng, 
206,222- 

SUngs figured, Pt. L 59, Pt. ii. 135, Pt. 
iii. 205,206. 



Soket, aOfi. 

Sonc, war, 2£L 

Soudoyers, 2D8. 

Sow, an engine for si(^es, 171. 

Spears, Pt. L 21, Pt. ii. KSO, Pt. iii. 301. 

figured, Pt. L 22, 23, 64, 66, 

67, 77, 90, Pt. ii. 92, 103, lOL 119, 

122. 127. 129. 133. 13r>. 136. 137, Pt. 

iii. 237, 243, 244, 250, 254, 303. 
S^)ea^, shaa of, 27, 150; shoe of, 29j 

represented on kniglitly tomb, 305. 

318; for hastiludes, 306. 
Spies, 202. 
Spingarda, 353. 
Spingardella, 353. 

Spurs, Pt. L 8L Pt. ii. 17L Pt. iii. 298 ; 
on left heel only, 82; rowclled, 228; 
enriched, 3QQ ; suspended hi churches 
as trophies, .SOO. 

Standards, Pt. L Si, Pt. ii. 163, It. in. 
331 ; Danish, 84j Anglo-Saxon, 85 ; 
Dragon, 85, 164, 331 . or Carrociura, 
Pt. L 86, Pt. ii. 107, 165, l*t. iii. 331 ; 
of William the Conqueror, 163 ; of 
the emperor Otho, 164; of Philip 
Augustus, 302, 334 ; French Roysd 
Standard, 331. 

Standard, battle* of the, 107. 

Stanford Bridge, buttle of, 20. 

Statute-of-Arms of William of Sc<^>tlaiul, 
50; of Henry II. in 1181, 92_; uf 
Frejus m 1233, 230, 211; of Henry 
III. in 1252, 21Q; of Winchester in 
1285, 199, 210 ; of Edward L in 1298, 
344- 

Steallera, LL 

Steel, hardening of in the eleventh and 

twelfth centuries, 163. 
Stone-hammer, 57, 58. 
Stone Period, L 
Stones used as weapons, 162. 
Stratagems, 116. 22iL 
Studded armour. 134, 243, 255.; of 

several kinds, 256. 
Sudis, 155. 

Surooat, mihtary, Pt. ii. Ill, 126, Pt. 
ilL 221 ; its use, 221 ; short and long 
worn throughout the thirteenth cen- 

C 
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tury, 222; armoriccl, 222; its pur- 
pose, 222 ; powdered with escutcheons, 
273; 8lecve<l, 27ii of Sindou silk, 
369; of Csirda, 3G1L 

Swords, Pt. L 3L I*t. ii. 15L Pt. iii. 
307; rich, 37^ 309; of Cliarleinafme, 
aS; inscribed, 32.; inlaid, 40; named, 
40. 152 ; j)olsoncd, 4£); bent, found in 
graves, 12; of William the Conqueror, 
152; maimer of fiirbishing, 153 ; Hun- 
garian, 163; worn at the right side, 
ail; of King Henry III., ail; Ger- 
man and French in the tlurteeutli 
century, 311; curved sabre, 314; 
stabbing, 31 i; of Cologne, 316: 
sword and buckler fight, 31fi ; sword 
carved on knightly tomb, 317. 318; 
imAc of whalebone, 368. 370. 

Swords figured : frontispiece, Pt. L 32^ 
33, 60. 67, Pt. ii. 130, 132, 135, 136, 
140, 114, 15L 170, Pt. iii. 192, 199, 
2M. 230, 237. 238, 243, 247, 254, 
257, 261, 268, 275, 283, 285, 287, 
296, 299, 303. 313, 339, 34fi. 

Sword-belts, 44, 152, 302. 

cross-piece, 34, 151, 308. 

handle, 35, SOS. 

sheath, 42, 302 ; worn beneath 

hauberk, 130. 

Tacitus, 2, lli 16x 88. 

Tactics, Pt. L 16. Pt. ii. 108, 114. Pt. 

iii. 222* 
Taper-axe, 45, 42. 
Tartars, 122. 
Tela nodosa, 106. 
Tents, 362. 

Tenures by various military services : at 
Kiddcsdale, Northumberland, 152 ; at 
Faintree, Salop, 200; at Chetton, 
Salop, 201 ; by Castle-guard, at Ports- 
mouth, 239; at Sockbuni, Durlmm, 
313 ; at Plumpton, Warwickslure, 
321; at Baynard's Castle, London, 
224:. 

Terebra, 82. 

Testawe, 348. 

Testudo, 88. 



Time of military service, 9. 96. 

Tournament, Pt. ii. 182, Pt. iii. 362; 
near St.Edmundsbury,iS3; restricted 
to five localities in England, 184; in 
France under PhiUppe Auguste, 184 ; 
annour not different from that worn 
in battle, 185 ; writers on the subject, 
183 note; forbidden, 211, S^i; tu- 
multuous at Rochester in 1251, 303 ; 
of Chalons in 1274, 363; Statute, 
circa 1295, 36G ; of Windsor Park, 
366. 368. 

Tourney, 182. 

Tours, for bending cross-bows, 353. 
Towers, Moveable, employed in sieges, 

Pt. L 89, Pt. ii. 173, 174, Pt. iii. 354. 

3fiL 

Trebuchet, four kinds of in the thir- 
teenth century, 312; nameil, 251; 
reproduced at Vincennes in 1850, 
351 ; projectiles of, 331. 

Trialemellum, 324. 

Tribulus, ^00 (and see Ctdtrop). 

Tripantum, 349. 

IVumpct, 1G9, -ML 

Trumuli^res, 292. 

Tunic, m. 126, 229. 

Uniform costume not in vogue, 228 ; 
but adopted on particular occasions, 

Uni^ funereal, containing weapons, 30, 
42. 

Varlets, 126. 
Vegecius, 30. 

Vinea, Pt. u. 173. 174. 178, Pt. iii. 

354. 
Vireton, IGO. 
Vomerulus, 30S. 

Wace, the particular value of his chroni- 
cle to the student of ancient usages, 
94. 

Wager of battle. 325. 

Wams, Wamlxwium (sec Gambcson). 
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War-cries, Pt. i. 20, Pt. ii. 117. 
Wateh : armed Town-watch, temp. 

Hen. III., 215 ; AVatch of Paris under 

St. Louis, 216. 
Weapons, Pt. i. 21, Pt. ii. 150, Vt. iiL 

301; of peasants, 161, 313. 



Weapon-smiths, 31, 41, 42. 
Welaud, 41. 

Welsh trooi>8, Pt. iu 104, Pt. iii. 218. 
William the Conqueror, his armour, 92, 

131 ; his horse, 173. 
Wire-tlrawing, when invented, 227. 
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